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HEARINGS ON YOUTH INCENTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT 



TUESDAY, MAY 1, 1984 

House of Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on Employment Oppori unities, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2257, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, G)rrada, Martinez, 
Williams, Owens, Hayes, and Jeffords. 

Staff present: Susan Grayson McGuire, staff director; Bradley C. 
Jefferies, legislative assistant; Teresita P. Schroeder, administra- 
tive assistant; and Beth Buehlmann, R;epublican senior legislative 
associate. 

Mr. Hav/kins. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
is called to order. The meeting this morning is on the subject of 
youth unemployment, and in order to accommodate our witnesses, 
the Chair will forego a statement at this point. Without objection, 
it will be entered in the record, however. 

[Opening statement of Chairman Hawkins follows:] 

Opening Statkmbnt or Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, a Representative in Con- 
gress From the State or CAuroRNiA and Chairman, Subcommittee on Employ* 

MENT OpPORTX^NITIES 

Unemployment is one of the most serious issues affecting our nation today. The 
billions of dollars of lost productivity and the millions of damaged lives threaten the 
economic and moral fabric of our country. While prolonged involuntary unemploy- 
ment suffered by any group of Americans is cause for concern; unemployment 
among the youth of our nation is particularly distressing. The steady, incessant rise 
of yoi**h joblessness over the past 30 years is nothing lees than a national tragedy. 

In ii)54 the overall youth unemployment rate was 12,6%. By March of 1984, 
1,608,000 or 19.9% of the teenage laoor force was unemployed. In other words, one 
out of very five teenagers who actively searched for employment was unable to fmd 
it. Almost one out of every two black teenagers who searched for employment was 
unsuccessful. Not onlv was the overall teenage jobless rate more than twice the rate 
of the total civilian labor force, but also, thev account for over \S% of the unem- 
ployed. Such fi continuing high rate of unemployment by a single group is, indeed* a 
national trag'^v. 

While it is clear that the latest recession has made it difTicult for youth in the 
private sector, the existing employment programs in the public sector are also 
unable to cope with this problem. The Job Training Partnership Act program se- 
verely restricts the use of funds for work experience, which is essential to youth for 
success in the labor market. Federally funded iob creation initiatives have been 
sharply reduced or eliminated during the past tnree years, and funds for training 
have also been reduced under the Reagan administration. Clearly, part of the prob- 
lem of youth unemployment is our lack of tools to reduce it. 
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Recently, much has been stated about the need for a subminimuni Vfix^v for youth. 
However, there are ^'ood reason.** why this approach is not the panacea that its pro- 
ponents think. Unlike the extensively researched and evaluated concept that we are 
about to discuss, no documented evidence exists which supports the contentions of 
the submission wa^^e proponents. At this point, talk of how much it would reduce 
youth unemployment is nothing more than speculation Moreover, even if a submin- 
imum Via^e were instituted, because of a well documented lack of entry level jobs 
foi youth, youth would still hi* unemployed. This crucial point is consistently over* 
looke'i by subminimum wage proponents. The youth unemployment problem did not 
develop ovtrnight: it is a result of inadequacies in a variety of different areas over 
the past .^0 yoary. Therefore, a viable solution to this multi-faceted problem cannot 
be a quick-iix scheme; it must be an extensively evaluated comprehensive approach 
to a complex problem. 

Researchers have identified a variety of factors which have affected youth unem- 
ployment. Deterioration of the national economy, the gradual structural transition 
of the economy, employment discrimination, and the competition for entry level jobs 
as more women enter the labor force have all been cited. While all of the above 
have .some degree of impact on youth joblessneas, .nuch evidence indicates that a 
fifth factor, inad'-quate job skills, educational and work experience may also be an 
im|X)rtant element in the youth unemploymi nt problem. In the words of one compa- 
ny spokesman **Ves I have vacaiicies, and sometimes I give a kid who looks mature 
a break Hut frankly, 1 just can't take the risk. I can't find enough kids who can 
read or write . . . We can train -people, but we can't teach reading or writing." 

H R. 5017, the Youth Incentive Employment Act. is a legislative propositi designed 
to combat youth unemployment that relies on the all important link between suc- 
cess in .'ichcK)! and success in the workplace. We firmlv b€>lieve that the extensively 
tested concept of providing employment to youth who agree to work for a high 
sch(K)l diploma would encourage the completion of school, provide tiaining opportu* 
nities and help develop a responsible, productive attitude towards work in our na» 
lion s youth Puring today's and subsequent hearings on the bill we hopt* to fully 
di.scuhs the .serious problem confronting the youth of America, and we hope to sue* 
cessfully fashion a cost effective* efficient, practical response* to this most tragic and 
serious probleru. 

It ih my intention ttj move this legislation {)Ut of Committee this se.s. ion to prv)v'ide 
cin effective alternative to the do n{)thing approach which has characteri/t d this ad- 
ministration's employment policies 

jOpeniriK statement of Congressman James M. Jeffords follows:) 

OeK.NlNc; StaTKMKNT ok Hon Ja.MKS M JkKKOHDS. a RKPKt-SK.NTATIVK IN (\)N<;Ht:ss 

From thk Statk ny Vkrmont 

I svekunie this time to thank the Chairman. Mr. Hawkins for .scheduling tht»se 
two day.s of hearings on the issue of youth unemployment This subi'ommittHe has 
alwavs shown a great concern for the employment ana training problems faced by 
disao'vantaged youth, and it is an issue of particular interest to me We cannot deny 
the ovtTriding discouraging statistics on youth unemployment. These numb4»rs and 
facts rpflect a chronic and p*'rviisive problem that has not abated. Until we address 
the chaHenges of this problem head on, its effects are long-histing and detrimental 
not only to the youth involv(»<i but to out nation as a whole 

Wt» know, for example, that although b4»ing unemployed as a teenager d(H»s not by 
Itself ft).ster later unemployment, the effect is felt instead in lower future wages, and 
this I'ffect may substantial. It his hiH^n shown that the likelih(M)d is four times as 
great that .students from fwverty lamilies will bi' two or more years lH»hind in 
school Further, the efft»c*ts of dropping out of school have significant impact as well. 
Among oui <)f-s<.*h(M)l te<*nagers. p-yrsons with less than 12 years of sch(K)l account for 
^l^ i>er cent of the unemployed. The unemployment rates among high sch(x)I drop- 
outs IS ovf r one and one-half times Jis {jreat as among high school graduated. 

Youth are a disproportionate share of the unemployed. In March Ul-Wi year olds 
were 7 I |)*«rcent of the civilian labor force, but \x :\ per cent of the unemployed. The 
unemployment rate of teenagers was 1'.).!) per cent as against Ji.H per cent for adult 
men and !J jht cent for c.dult women in the same month. Another way to express 
this compari.s<)n is that the unemployment rate of young workers is IHM per cent 
higher than the rate of adult men and IHH per cent higher than for adult \Aomen 
These statistic-^ are bona out in poverty areas as well, where the teenage unemploy- 
ment rate for the tourth quarter of \\)K\ was 2^.7 p<T cent comparted to 1 1 ^ jxt cent 
for adult males and Ui.ti per cent for adult females 
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These hearings provide a time to review what has been done in youth training 
and employment, to explore the possibilitiefi that exist under the current legislative 
authority of JTPA, t^nd tc determine the necessity of new programs. As m'^ch as we 
have accomplished and learned in the area of youth employment and trainmg. there 
are still unanswered questions and problems. Can we continue to view education 
and work progra;ns for youth as two different entities that are almost mutually ex- 
clusive? How can we bring the two systems together, taking the best from both, to 
comprehensively meet the requirements of unemployed youth? Can we assume that 
there is an adequate alternative education system for dropouts and disadvantaged 
unemployed youth? 

Adaitionally, I believe that there are avenues iinder JTPA that coupled with 
TJTC, OJT or vocational education, can provide interventions similar to H.R. 5017 
without initiating new legislation. Should we be calling for a new $2 billion program 
rather than fighting for greater resources for the programs already in existence? 
Will this biU cTivert the efforts of those in the employment and training field from 
initiating workable youth program under JTPA in the hopes of another youth em- 
ployment program? 

We must continue to work tog;»ther to resolve the problems of youth unemploy- 
ment. I was pleased to see the Chairman state in his introductory remarks to this 
bill, as I did during discussion of the Job Training Partnership Act. that an invest- 
ment in these programs is really an investment in our ^'!ture. These two days of 
hearings should prov3 to be productive because through tne testimony we receive 
we have the opportunity to exchange ideas, and to examine various approaches to 
the problem of youth unenrjployment. I look forward to interacting with the wit- 
nesses, and commend the eftorts of Mr. Hawkins in bringing this issue to the fore- 
front of this Subcommittee's agenda. 

Mr. Hawkins. The subject of unemployment is obviously one of 
the major issues, if not the major domestic issue facing the Nation 
today. Despite talk of recovery, almost 15 million Americans are 
unemployed; the threat of unemployment among those who are 
employed is increasing; another recession is already being talked 
about. This subject is very much before us. 

As usual, this committee, when it gets into a situation of this 
kind, calls on a friend of the committee who has always responded 
and it is a pleasure this morning for the Chair to have as the lead- 
off witness, the distinguished Senator from the State of Massachu- 
setts, a friend of the committee, a friend of all of us, the Honorable 
Senator Ted Kennedy. 

Ted, it is a delight to have you before the committee and you 
may proceed in whichever manner thac you desire. If you have a 
written statement, it will be entered in the record in its entirety 
and you may deal with the subject this morning as you see fit. 

STATKMENT OF HON. EDWARD KENNEDY, A U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, and 
members of the committee. I want to say what a pleasure and a 
privilege it is to testify before you and this committer on what I 
consider to be one of tne major domestic issues that we are facing 
in this country. 

Once again, Mr. Chairman, and the members of the committee, 
you are really pointing the way for the future by having this series 
of hearings and I have noticed from your witness list that you are 
talking to a number of young people who are seeking employment. 
I just want to commend you, not only for having these hearings 
and putting the spotlight of the Congress of the United States on 
this issue, but also from hearing from some of those who are most 
directly affected by the lack of employment opportunity. I know 
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that one of the points that is going to be made and made very 
forcefully by those witnesses will be that if they do have an oppor- 
tunity, they want to work. They have this sense of frustration be- 
cause of the lack of opportunity and I think we, as a nation, are 
poorer for the fact that millions of young people in our country do 
not have the chance and the opportunity to find employment op- 
portunities. 

We in the Senate are not as fortunate to have the set of hearings 
and the record that is being made over here, I, as a sponsor of this 
legislation, want to pay tribute again to you for fashioning and 
shaping the legislation and indicate that I look forward to pressing 
It forward in the U.S. Senate. I regret the fact that as the subcom- 
mittee and the full committee, of which 1 am a member, the 
Human Resource Committee, is chaired by an individual who 
doesn^t share the kind of commitment in this area which I think is 
so essential and so necessary if we are going to meet our responsi- 
bility, but I do want to mention the point that in the past, we have 
had a good bipartisan cooperation on the youth employment bill 
that we passed last year. It was the only new domestic piece of leg- 
islation and it was worked on by Senator Quayle and myself and I 
am very hopeful that with the efforts that are being made here in 
the House of Representatives and with the need which is so real, 
that we will be able to fashion a legislative vehicle and meet with 
you in conference and come up with a realistic program to address 
one of the very essential needs. 

As the first witness, Mr. Chairman, I believe that it is perhaps 
important to put this issue in some perspective. I know these fig- 
ures and statistics do not come as any surprise to the members of 
this committee, but I do think it is important that they be placed 
in the record at the outset of the hearings on this important area 
of public policy so that we do know what the nature of the problem 
really is. 

I know that I don't have to mention to this committee that if we 
go back in the period of years back to the mid-UJaO s, what we find 
with regard to the total youth unemployment, it is virtually with- 
out di.scriminalion, with regard to the differences bi»tween black 
and brown and white. The variation between male and female, al- 
though it is noticeable, it does not have the very considerable dis- 
parity that it has at the very present time. 

IC^hart.) 

Senator Kknnkdy. This chart here, Mr. Chairman, as you well 
understand, shows where we have gone in terms of the total unem- 
ployment figures in the country at the present time and what we 
have seen in terms of the youth employment listed between the 
ages of Hi and \\l 

^ Kven though we have seen some reduction—and I still find that 
figure to be highly unacceptable— the 7.!) percent— the fact remains 
that the young people in our swiety are not the ones that are bene- 
fiting from the ') million-odd jobs that have been created in the 
period of the last :\ years. I think this statistic shows very clearly 
that fact. 
[Chart. 1 

Senator Kknnkdy. Again, if we were to move back into the 
pt»riod of the lU^O s and 1%0's, we would find the disparity be- 
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tween the various young people to be virtually the same. What we 
have seen now in the recent period of time is the real disparity be- 
tween black youth, the Hispanic youth and the white youth. What 
we do also understand is this only measuros those individuals who 
are really interested in finding jobs. 

We see in this case white youth have seen some margmal reduc- 
tion in the period of the last 2 years, but when we measure that 
against the number of young people. Hispanic and black young 
people in this country, we see the enormous loss in being able to 
find employment for those individuals. 



Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, this is another way— if I could 
this chart over here— another way to make the same kind of point. 
Forty-two percent, or one out of two white teenagers have a job. 
Between 16 and 19. One out of three teenagers of Hispanic back- 
ground has a job, 32-percent employment; and only one in six in 
terms of the black teenager has a job, 15 percent, as reflected in 
this chart. 

[Chart.] . . u 

Senator Kennedy. Mr. Chairman, we recognize that the prob- 
lems that we are facing in youth employment cannot necessarily be 
answered just by throwing money at it. We are not making that 
request, but what we have seen is that this particular problem has 
been addressed by legislation, which you, Mr. Chairman, were so 
active in fashioning in the late 1970s, the 1977 legislation, where 
we were targeting resources in a variety of different ways— and 
jrou are familiar with that legislation— to try and address this prob- 

We saw that there was a national commitment, basically biparti- 
san in nature, where we said that this is a problem a id that we 
are going to do something about it. What we have seen is a dramat- 
ic decline in the nature of the commitment of the Congress and the 
American people in dealing with this particular issue. 

This legislation, as you well understand, basically is to try and 
ensure that 1 million of the youth unemployed and the economical- 
ly disadvantaged between 16 and 19 will find employment. It puts a 
heavy stress on the continued education aspects of the program. It 
has jobs in the private as well as in the public sector. It does pro- 
vide limited resources in terms of the summer education program 
and the requirements which I think are extremely compelling, 
which in any review of a successful youth training program has 
been so effective that the youth agrees to stay in or return to 
school and meet the academic standards. 

The information which is available to this committee and to us 
on the Senate side shows very clearly that if the young people stay 
in school, they continue their education, continue their training, 
the opportunities which exist for them expand very dramaticallv. 
The heavy emphasis and stress in building on that finding, I think, 
is very adequately expressed in this legislation. 

I am very hopeful, Mr. Chairman, that we can take the record of 
the past, the successful programs which are targeted toward these 
young people, build on that record; recognize that there is a nation- 
al need that needs this kind of attention and see a successful and 
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effective program on one of the very outstanding problems which 
we have before our country. 

Mr, Chairman, I would ask that my complete statement be 
placed in the record and that it appear as if given. 

The final point that I would make, Mr. Chairman, is that we 
found in a related program, as part of the 1977 prof -am, a pilot 
program that was very similar to this developed in my own State 
of Massachusetts— developed in Boston. What we found in that, the 
statistics— and I would like to submit that program— is 70 percent 
increase in employment— the dropout rate from schools— was re- 
duced by 12 percent. Sixty-three percent increase in numbers of 
youth returning to school to complete their education. 

I know this committee is familiar with the fact that the number 
of dropouts in many of our urban areas, innercity areas, is very sig- 
nificant and very dramatic. But what we can point out is that 
when we have had targeted programs such as this particular pro- 
gram. It has been effective in seeing the number of young people 
return to a school; has been effective in their continued education 
program, job skill development; and has had an important impact 
in terms of their employability. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I think that the record is very impressive on 
the potential for this kind of a program. I think it is equally notice- 
able about what will be the result if we do not have a targeted pro- 
gram on the unemployed vouth of this country. I think we are 
going to pay a price, not only in lost talent for our economy; we are 
going to pay a price internationally in terms of our competitive po- 
sition; and most tragically, we are going to pay a price in terms of 
the kind of dispair and hopelessness that will come from a whole 
generation of young people in our society who will not have the op- 
portunity for employment possibilities. 

I believe that this is a measured, moderate and yet essential 
piece of legislation to deal with an extremely significant and im- 
portant national need. 

I thank the Chair and the members of the committee for the op- 
portunity of making this presentation. 
[Prepared statement of Senator Edward M. Kennedy follows:] 

Prkparbo Statement of Hon Edward M. Kknnedy. a U.S. Senator From the 

State or Massachusetts 

Mr (*hairman, I want to thank you for inviting me to appear before you today, 
and I commend your leadership in addressing one of the most difficult problems 
facmK our Nation— the unacceptable level of unemployment among our young 
people Unfortunately, my colleagues in the Senate have failed to face this issue. So 
today 1 have sent a letter to Chairman Hatch and Senator Quayle asking them to 
begin hearings immediately. 

While the decline in total unemployment over the last few months has been wel- 
come news, those statistics tell only part of the story. Young people have borne the 
brunt of the Reagan recession and are continuing to experience unemployment at 
rates more than twice the national average. Nine million Americans were still out 
of work last month and 40% of those jobless were under 25. Unemployment among 
teenagers today stands at almost 20%. 

The Administration is taking credit for adding 5 million jobs to the economy in 
the last 1.) months, but less than 4% of those jobs went to young people. And if 
you re young and black or Hispanic, you have a double burden. Unemployment for 
black teenagers stood at almost 47% last month and for Hispanics it was 26%. 

As disturbing as these unemployment figures are. they don't tell the whole story. 
Since the unemployment rate only measures those teenagers who are actively look- 
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ing for work, it doesn't count those who've given up Decause they're completely dis- 
couraged by the lack of opportunity. A better test is to look at the number yo|^ng 
people who are actually working. What we find is that it pays to be white. While 
half of all white teenagers are working, only 1 in 3 Hispanic youth has a job and 
iust 1 out of every 6 black teens are employed. Of those that are working, only b% 
have a full time job. 

Of course the best passport to the lob market is a high school diploma, but once 
again, we're losing ground. While Japan graduates 97% of its high school st^^dents, 
the United States has a dropout rate of 28%. in some cities— New York, Boston. 
Chicago— half the freshmen entering high school never finish. And black and His- 
panic teens dropout of school with much greater frequency than white youth. 

Some may ask why we should be concerned— won't the problem disappear as 
these youngsters get older? We have in fact seen a decline in unemployment among 
white youth as the baby boom generation had grown up. As a result, black and His- 
panic youth now represent a greater portion of the youth population and the 
number of these youngsters entering the work force is still on the increase. Unless 
we address this problem now we will be faced with half of an entire generation that 
doesn't know what it means to work. How can we ever expect to compete with the 
Germans anr* Japanese in the world economy if a significant portion of our future 
work force is illiterate, unskilled and unemployable? ^ ^ 

And the sad fact is that five years ago we were well on our way to winning the 
war on youth unemployment. In 1977 a bipartisan coalition in both Houses of Con- 
gress passed landmark legislation and appropriated over $3 billion for programs to 
train and employ young people. , „ , , . « i . n • * u 

One of the most important was the Youth Incentive Entitlement Project which 
operated as a demonstration effort in 17 cities including my own city of Boston. 

The entitlement program offered jobs to poor youth if they stayed in or returned 
to school. It was carefully studied and the results were dramatic: a 70% increase in 
employment, the dropout rate reduced by 12%. and a 63% increase in the number 
of youth returning to school to complete their education. 

The private sector provided jobs in unprecedented numbers and hired a number of 
these young trainees after they left the program. 

And the youth themselves demonstrated a willingness to work if given the 
chance. , r ^ 

Unfortunately, the election of 1980 resulted in more than just a change of party 
leadership at the White House and in the Senate. It also signaled the end of these 
very successful efforts. Even with the passage of the Job Tiaining Partnership Act 
and the priority that legislation gives to serving unemployed youth, we are spending 
just $2.0 billion to train young people— a little over half of what was budgeted 4 
years ago and less even than we were spending in 1976 under the last Republican 
Administration. And when inflation is taken into account, the 12 billion we are 
spending now is worth just $600 million in 1976 dollars. While youth unemployment 
has skyrocketed, our efforts to combat it have dwindled to a trickle. 

The legislation Congressman Hawkins and I have introduced would reverse that 
trend. It will build on the successful youth entitlement model. The $2 billion author- 
ized in our Act will mean jobs for one million unemployed teenagers. In return for 
this opportunity, those participating must promise to stay in school and learn. 
Those who've dropped out would get a second chance to complete their education.. 
Business would again be asked to help train these youth and. in return, their wages 
would be paid by the program. It is a program that is proven. It is a program that 
will work. 

Our critics will say we can't afford to enact a new program now. I say we can't 
afford not to. Eliminating just one aircraft carrier would more than pay for the cost 
of putting one million teenagers to work. It is a matter of priorities. And I say put- 
ling unemployed young people to work ought lo be the first priority of this great 
Nation noc the last. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Senator. 

There are just two questions the Chair would direct to you. First, 
may I indicate agreement with you on the fact that this is not a 
new idea; that it is an outgrowth of a very successful program that 
we had passed in 1^77 on a trial basis; that the pilot program did 
prove to be very successful and it is very difficult to understand 
why that was not continued, but obviously, it was not. 
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I will advance the two questions together. One is that the argu- 
ment is used that this is another expenditure and that it adds to 
the budget deficit; therefore, we cannot afford it and, in connection 
with that, which I would like for you to comment on, there is the 
idea advanced by the administration that the way to put the youth 
to work is to provide a subminimum wage as the answer to the 
problem. 

These two arguments— one on the budget issue and the other on 
the alternative to what we are suggesting— have been obviously 
placed on the desk before us and I would li.ke to get your comments 
on those reactions. 

Mr. Kennedy. I think those are fair questions, Mr. Chairman, 
and I would certainly not feel comfortable in coming over here and 
proposing this kind of expenditure without indicating where we 
might be able to raise the resources to do it. Just before the Easter 
break, I offered onto the tax bill a corporate minimum tax that 
would have raised between $11 and $12 billion. You know, it is in- 
teresting, Mr. Chairman, that if you go back even to 1960, you find 
that 23 percent of the revenues that were raised were raised by 
corporations in this country in terms of their participation in the 
Internal Revenue System. That is now down to about 6 to 7 percent 



absolutely no tax whatsoever. 

Offering a 15-percent corporate minimum tax would raise be- 
tween $11 and $12 billion. What we are asking is that corporate 
America pay a\ least their fair share, and that would Ij five times 
the amount that is being requested in this legislation. 

Second, Mr. Chairman, the idea of a subminimum wage, I think, 
is an issue which I know that this committee is very familiar with. 
Once we start talking about the subminimum wage, what we are 
basically doing i? talking about replacing the breadwinners of fami- 
lies in this country with teenagers that are getting paid less than 
the minimum wage. 

We know that if you look at this from a demographic point c! 
view, that there are the jobs for youth in our society and in a 
number of different areas of the country. There are the McDonald's 
and the other kinds of fast-food stores and other kinds of industry 
that exist on the periphery of our major urban area where they 
employ young people, but I think the importance of this program is 
it is tied to education; it is tied to problems that exist in many of 
the innercities ot this country, where that kind of employment does 
not exist. This is tied to education; it is absolutely essential and 
what we are not interested in doing, I don't expect, is to try and 
substitute for the breadwinner, for the family in this countr" 
young pi'ople. teenagers who are not making a minimum wage. 

I would like to submit for the record the number of individuals 
who are earning the minimum wage that our breadwinners for the 
family. I believe it is between 60 and 70 percent. It is a startling 
figure, because I just don't know hov/ a family of four can actually 
survive on a minimum wage in our society at the present time. 

If we start talkinK about reducing that minimum wage and using 
these teenagers for that. I think we will be having a very signifi- 
v'ant. dramatic and I think harmful effect on a number of men and 
women in our s(Kiety who are the breadwinners for our society. 
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So I am strongly opposed to that proposal. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Senator. 

The Chair will yield at this point to the ranking minority 
member, Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly appreciate 
this hearing as I think it is important to emphasize the serious 
problems we have with youth unemployment. I don't think there is 
anyone on this committee who has worked harder to try and take 
care of our youth than I have. 

However, I do have some problems with this legislation. I would 
like to ask the Senator this: Since we have such limited resources 
available dedicated to this area of concern, and since the Job 
Training Partnership Act that we passed somewhat recently in- 
tends to — at least attempts to accomplish the same purposes this 
bill does— and with only some slight modifications of section 
205(dXl), we could do everything which this bill requires; why 
would it not be better to try and make some slight modifications in 
the Job Training Partnership Act instead of trying to push a new 
piece of legislation through attempting to get funding for a new 
program, rather than trying to increase the funding for the present 
program, placing more emphasis on youth? 

Senator Kennedy. I know. Congressman, that you are very famil- 
iar with a number of the issues that we tried to consider in the 
time of the conference on the Job T^'aining Partnership Act which 
were not acceptable and hopefully, in the light of that experience, 
perhaps we will be able to fashion and shape a more elTective kind of 
a program. The amount of resources, for example, in terms — this 
program here is targeted, I think more dramatically, into where the 
need is. I think that is an extremely important factor. 

This is really identified with one of the conditions of continued 
education and training, but basically is targeted to where the real 
problem is. The previous legislation, the Youth Employment Act, is 
more general in nature. It does have incentives in terms of the pri- 
vate sectors, which are important and also builds upon some of the 
more successful programs, but this is more targeted. 

Second, it has a greater degree of flexibility with regards to per- 
mitting a certain amount of the resources to be used for wages in 
this program. This was an issue that we discussed at length during 
the course of the conference and in our own legislation, which I 
think is extremely essential and important. It has a work experi- 
ence requirement in this legislation and I think what it does do, 
Congressman, is build upon the successful programs, as the chair- 
man has said, of 1977. 

This legislation really reaches back to that 1977 program, finds 
which profeTams really worked, and builds upon those programs. 
Certainly I am a strong supporter of the Youth Employment Act. I 
think it does provide some real advantages but I do think that we 
are building on that program and moving beyond it with this legis- 
lation. 

I think that the need is very great; it is continuing and it is ongo- 
ing; and that legislation just is not going to deal with the program 
in as effective a way as this legislation would. 
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Mr. Jeffords. Section 205 was built and put in JTPA to take ad- 
vantage of those programs to which you are referring. I personally 
feel that we would be better off serving young people by doing 
something which is likely to be put into the legislation, rather than 
to try for a new program which I don't believe will get further 
than perhaps this body, if at all. especially when the requested au- 
thorization for appropriations is $200 million more than we pres- 
ently have for the whole Job Training Partnership Act basic State 
grant program. 

I have one further question. I know how strongly many people 
feel about what minimum wage ought to be paid to young people. I 
don't want to get into the arguments on what the impact would be 
in the private sector. What concerns me is whether or not it would 
be advantageous that for each million dollars we spend in this bill 
or other public-service-type employment bills we hire 1,000 young 
people for the summer instead of around 730. For $100 a week, v/e 
could hire 1,000 disadvantaged youth. I wonder why there is such 
tremendous feeling against these kinds of proposals which would 
allow us to hire more young people for a summer in 'areas where 
we have excessive youth unemployment at a wage which at least 
would be rewarding to the individual and give them work experi- 
ence? Instead we limit the number by a wage which is higher, 
albeit attractive, but which still denies many young people the op- 
portunity to work. 

Senator Kknnf!)V. Well, as you are very familiar with, Congress- 
man, the minimum wage has not gone up for a period of t years. 
The purchasing power, givv?n the rates of inflation and other fac- 
tors, has seen a very significant decline in that minimum wage for 
individuals in our .lociety. As you are familiar with both the cur- 
rent law. the existi.ig law. there is a degree of flexibility within the 
legislation upon petition to the Secretary for some modification or 
some exception under certain CTite*ria so that there c:xn be some- 
thing that is paid less than the minimum v/age. I think that that 
kind of flexibility is built in the legislation. I think that that is the 
best way to actually proceed. 

Mr. Jkfforos. My concern is that, as the black mayors have 
pointed out. if we continue to get into this kind of a debate and 
reallv acce{)t the unions' premise on substitution, et cetera, we 
aren^ really going to make any headway for our minority youth in 
this country to bt» able to get employment. I would hope that we 
would find some way at least to bridge that gap, especially in this 
bill which talks about the prevailing wage, not even the minimum 
wag(N under section S. I am really concerned that we are going to 
niinirni/e the opportunity for our minority youth, especially an op- 
portunity to {)articipate in meaningful jobs. 

Senator Kknnkdv. Congressman. I think that what we find is 
that the wages, in and of themselves, are not the overwhelming 
barrier from employment. Tart of it is education; part of it is other 
kinds of training. I think that that is— that we will find out, both 
from the hearings that are held in this body and also held in the 
Senate, and I think that one of the very important aspects of this 
legislation is the emphasis and stress that we are giving both to 
education and for training programs for these young people to 
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equip them to be able to make a useful and important and mean- 
ingful contribution to the employer itself. 

I think if we were just looking at the other factors, iust the ques- 
tions of employment without those other factors, I think we may 
have a— I think the case would be stronger in the support of the 
Congressman's position, but I think that this program is so heavily 
targeted on both the eiducation and the v.'ork experience and the 
other training programs that I believe that it is a correct balance 
when we recognize what the needs are and what the possibilities 
are. 

Mr. Jeffords. I thank the Senator for his answers. I know we 
share the common goal and are working for the common purpose. 
We may have some differences on just how to reach them, but I 
certainly appreciate your leadership in this area. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Corrada. 

Mr Corrada. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would just like to state, of course, that I am a cosponsor of this 
legislation, together with Chairman Hawkins, who has been an un- 
tiring champion for the cause of the unemployed, I would like to 
commend Senator Kennedy, of course, for his thrust in the Senate 
and coming here today. 

In Puerto Rico, particularly, this problem is very serious and I 
think this bill addresses a very critical problem. That is, youth 
from high poverty areas dropping out from school because simply 
their poor conditions create circumstances which tend to pressure 
them out of the school system. I think that by approaching the 
problem the way this bill does— that is, to entice these youngsters 
to come back to school, to finish their education, be trained and at 
the same time have a work experience, we are precisely addressing 
the most critical problem related to youth unemployment in our 
country, and I, of course, will fully support this legislation and 
commend Senator Kennedy for his support. 

I hope that on the Senate side, even under the prevailing circum- 
stances, heMl do his best to at least have that voice cry out in the 
wilderness. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr, Mahtinkz. I guess I can relate to this from a personal stand-^ 
point. I dropped out of high school because my parents had nine 
children. I had to go to work and I got my diploma sometime later, 
realizing, because of those work experiences, that I needed that di- 
ploma. I think that the work experiences that I had encouraged me 
to get a further education. 

More recently, in my community, in which I was the mayor, we 
entered into a situation with some youth who were from an area 
that was called *The Block," which was giving us quite a bit of 
problems, juvenile delinquency. Break-ins to businesses down in 
that end. 

We found that when we took these people over to the job train- 
ing center, the skill center ixi East Los Angeles and got them trained 
and then assisted them with employment, not only did most of them 
return to part-time night school to get their diplomas, but through 
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gainful employment, delinquency problems in the area almost 
ceased. 

It is obvious, that there are many ways in which youth employ- 
ment legislation can help the communities. I, like Baltasar Cor- 
rada, have to commend you, Senator Kennedy, for your insight and 
for your thrust behind us because I think with people like you 
behind it, we may soon get other people to realize the importance 
of the legislation and get a youth employment bill passed. 

I thank you. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to add my commendation to you on this side and Senator, 
to you on the other side, for the introduction of this bill which I am 
a cosponsor of 

Senator, you and I were visiting the other day about western 
Montana, my district, your occasional trips out there and to Wyo- 
ming. The unemployment rate now in western Montana is more 
than 10 percent. My State has no in-school employment or training 
program of this type, nor do many other States in the West. The 
West isn't the only region in the country where there is simply no 
program of this type in existence. 

It is clear now that difficult economic times severely impact on 
children of the ages with which this program would deal, All of 
us— those in the minority as well as those of us in the majority — 
want to see good economic times. The question is; How do we reach 
it? Are we headed back into bad economic times. And if so, 
shouldn't the Congress move right now to roll up its sleeves instead 
of twiddling its thumbs to have a program in place for those bad 
economic times if they come? 

As I say, none of us want to see it, but we are now faced with a 
situation where this month new one-family homes — the new starts 
for one-family homes has dropped almost 5 percent and in the past 
3 months, that drop has totaled 10.2 percent. 

We have — we are told now that we have had a decline in retail 
sales for both February and March. The hours of factory workers 
declined last month. The unemployment rate, which had been 
going down, now seems to have stabilized and that's bad news be- 
cause the unemployment rate, not only in western Montana, but 
throughout America, is far too high and much higher than it was 
before Ronald Reagan took office. 

We now have a decline in the average workweek; a decline in 
manufacture of new orders; and a decline in building permits. Most 
economists believe that the news is not good; it is bad. I think that 
the Congress for a change should shut the door before the horse is 
gone. This is the type of legislation we need to protect young 
people, keep them in school. We not only have an education crisis 
in this country, we have an economic crisis and this bill attempts 
to alleviate both. 

I commend you, Senator, for your foresight in the Senate on this 
issue. 

Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 
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Senator Kennedy. I am glad that you pointed out what we are 
really targeting is in the areas where the unemployment exists, 
whether it is in the urban areas or also in other parts of the coun- 
try where we have these pockets. I think that is an extremely im- 
portant point and I did not emphasize and stress that as much as I 
should. 

I thank you for making that point, Congressman. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you, Mr Chairman. ^ 

I want to add my voice in support of H-R. 5017. I didn t have an 
opportunity to hear all the testimony of our good Senator, but I 
^ant to— tnat which I heard, I want to express agreement with the 
position as it relates to the two-tier minimum wage. 

I think it is a farce to assume that to establish another wage 
level lower than the existing Federal minimal wage, which is al- 
ready too low, under the guise that this is going to create more job 
opportunities for our youth. After all, particularly in the fast-food 
inaustry. which he alluded to, the number of jobs comes as a result 
of a number of ''Whereas the beef;" how many hamburgers are 
going to be sold, or whatever else they sell 

I think that the $3,35 as a Federal minimum wage, as you say, 
has not been touched except 4 years ago— I think. We ought to be 
thinking about elevating it the other way instead of putting youth 
in a position where they compete with their parents for a job, and 
this is exactly what would happen. 

I certainly think that an allusion different from that which has 
been expressed by the Senator— I am in complete opposition to the 

gMition that was taken in St- Louis recently by the Conference of 
lack Mayors, and have no problem with telling them. As a matter 
of fact, I discussed this matter with my own mayor, who was not in 
St. Louis, to ascertain his position with respect to establishing a 
lower minimum wage under the guise that it is going to create ad- 
ditional jobs. . 

I just think it is wrong. The profit experience in the fast-food m- 
dustry as a whole has been very good, and I don't think they need 
any incentives at all, and certainly not to exploit our youth, as this 
would do if we establish a two-tier minimum wage. 
Senator Kennedy. Thank you very much, Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Hawkins. That seems to have exhausted our members. 
Senator, the point has been raised earlier, though, I would like to 
remind you— recall the conference, the Job Training Partnership 
Act, which originated in this committee and in the bill sponsored 
by you and Senator Quayle. We had joint hearings, and I thought 
we had along the way a reasonably good bill which I think might 
have taken care of some of this problem as Mr. Jeffords has indi- 
cated. 

However, I would like to recall that we were opposed by the ad- 
ministration and that we restricted the bill, unduly in my opinion, 
and I think that in order to preserve the bipartisan coalition that 
we had put together, we made concession after concession to the 
administration and we struck out of the bill any semblance of job 
creation or any flexibility merely because Senator Hatch, if you 
will recall at that time, was in constant touch with the White 
House to ascertain their views on what they would be willing to 
accept. 
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After going through this torture for days and days in trying to 
get through something because already the Comprehensive Em- 
ployment and Training Act had been abolished, we had no training 
bill and certainly no job r -eation bill. As a matter of fact, we had 
no jobs policy. In order to at least get something through, we 
agr^. to make concessions to the administration. 

Well, I don't know about you, but those of us who had helped to 
create this bill were not even invited down to the White House for 
a bill signing. I am sure you have enough pens in your office; you 
don t need them and I don't need them either, but it is peculiar 
that they now take such credit for this bill which we had to force 
upon them, even in its very limited stage. 

n^r^ l^^^^ ^"^ suggestion that we can use this vehicle for 
all ot these problems is rather remote and it is rather ironic ihat 
anyone would even suggest that this is going to solve the youth un- 
employment problem when it doesn't. We have had problems even 
in its operation to get them to seriously consider anyone but out-of- 
school youth. In other words, if you drop out of school, you get the 
consideration, but if you want to stay in school or go back to 
school, you don t get consideration. 

It is almost a crisis-oriented implementation of the act, which I 
think^ was reasonably good as a training bill, but it certainly 
doesn t create any jobs. I don't know whether you want to com- 
ment on it or not, but we certainly appreciate the support that you 
gave to us in that conference committee because certainly without 
your support and that of Senator Quayle on the other side and on 
this side, Mr. Jeffords, in my opinion, we would not have gotten the 
Job Training Partnership Act. We wouldn't have anything on the 
statute books today. So we certainly wish to commend you for vour 
role. 

Senator Kennedy. I thank you for your comments, Mr. Chair- 
man, and for your reviewing for the record the history of the con- 
ference. I won t take the time of the committee to review with the 
committee the problems that we faced in the Human Resource 
Committee m the Senate to get the matter on the agenda, to get 
the matter considered by the whole committee, to get it scheduled, 
to get it debated, and to get it even to the conference. 

It was a continuing, ongoing struggle. I have to commend Sena- 
tor Quayle for his diligence on it, but there is no mystery that the 
administration had opposed us all the way along the line. I do be- 
lieve that this program which is in law now has made some differ- 
ence. Of course, their provisions which have not been fully imple- 
mented—Congressman Jeffords has made reference to the section 
20;, provisions— those provisions really I don't think have been 
given the kind of life that the Congressman had hooed for or .had 
intended. 

This is a matter of both importance and continuing need and I 
just want to give the assurance to this committee that I will do ev- 
erything I possibly can, as the ranking minority member of that 
committee, to .see if we cannot move this legislation and meet with 
this committee in the conference and try to make some difference 
tor the millions of young people who are unemployed today 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, again. Senator Kennedy. 
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The next witness is Dr. Stephen Hills, Ohio State University, the 
Center for Human Resource Research. 

Dr. Hills, we do have your testimony in its entirety and it will be 
entered in the record at this point, without objection. You may pro- 
ceed to give us the highlights or to summarize it to the extent pos- 
sible. 

We appreciate your appearance before the committee this morn- 
ing and we look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF STEPHEN HILLS, OHIO STATE UNIVERSITY, 
CENTER FOR HUMAN RESOURCE RESEARCH 

Mr. HiLus. Mr. Chairman, members of the committee, I appreci- 
ate the opportunity to participate in these hearings on youtn un- 
employment. My name, as you have mentioned, is Stephen Hills. I 
am an associate professor of management and human resources 
and acting director of the Center for Human Resource Research at 
the Ohio State University. 

For the past 10 years, I have worked primarily and intensively 
with data from the National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience, or the NLS, as we call them. 

With the NLS, we have followed five nationally representative 
cohorts which, together, include over 33,000 individuals for a 
number of years; we ask a battery of employment-related questions 
of the same people year after year. These surveys have been fi- 
nanced by the U.S. Department of Labor since the mid-1960's. 

Three o£ the five NLS cohorts have been made up of youth un- 
dergoing the transition from school to work. A great deal of infor- 
mation is available from the NLS on the labor market for youth, 
far too much to summarize in the brief time available today. So 
today I will instead focus rather closely on data from the most 
recent of these cohorts, a sample of 12,000 young people who were 
age 14 to 21 when they were first interviewed in 1979, and who 
have been interviewed every year since that time. 

Their experience will give you the clearest picture you can get of 
what is happening among the Nation's teenagers as they leave 
high school and join the work force. I trust this detailed focus will 
be of use to you in evaluating the proposed Youth Incentive Em- 
ployment Act Program. 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act Program would encourage 
high school-aged youth to remain in school, and while there, to 
obtain marketable skills through guaranteed part time and 
summer employment. Basic facts about the school-to-work transi- 
tion are essential because this transition bears on the efficacy of 
the proposed program. 

As I nave indicated, the facts we have gathered came from a na- 
tionally representative sample of youth who are surveyed each 
year, so it is possible to follow their employment experience for 
several years and to derive from it generalizations that have na- 
tional applicability. 

If you would like to follow my observations in the tables in the 
testimony, I would be happy to signal which table I am dincussing, 
but I think perhaps you might want to refer to those after we 
finish today, and in the text I cite which tables I am referring to. 
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Overall, as might be seen in the first table, between one-quarter 
and one-third of 16- to 19-year-olds were out of school in the 1978 to 
1981 period of time. Hispanics, both male and female, were the 
most likely to have left school, and white males and black females 
the least likely. 

Over the period, the fraction of Hispanic males and white fe- 
males in this age group who left school gradually increased as we 
moved through time. 

To answer the needs of the committee for specifics about youth 
unemployment, we used NLS data to follow three mutually exclu- 
sive out-of-school cohorts — those age 16 through 19 who left school 
in 1978; those who left in 1979; and those who left in 1980, respec- 
tively. Since we follow each cohort through 1981, we concentrate on 
the 1978 cohort because we are able to follow that group for 4 full 
years after leaving school. 

Our findings may be highlighted here briefly. First, in any given 
year after leaving school, a large fraction of out-of-school youth age 
16 to 19 experience some unemployment and a small group of those 
youth experience a great deal of unemployment. 

Now, let's look at this finding in more detail. If we examine any 
1 of the 4 years after they left school, we find that between 30 and 
40 percent of 1978 male school-leavers age 16 to 19 had at least 1 
week of unemployment. You can see that in more detail in table 2. 

If, however, we look for high amounts of unemployment, we find 
that at least 6 months of unemployment in any given year was ex- 
perienced by between 4 percent and 7 percent of the 1978 school- 
leavers who were male. These measures of unemployment are 
somewhat lower for females. 

Our second obaen^ation is that high echool dropouts experience a 
niuch greater incidence and amount of unemployment than do 
high school graduates. For example, the incidence of unemploy- 
ment of at least 6 months shows a range for male high school drop- 
outs from 9 percent to 17 percent, but for high school graduated, 
the range is from 1 percent to 8 percent. 

Differences for females are less pronounced, perhaps because 
female high school dropouts have much lower labor force participa- 
tion than do female high school graduates. 

Our third major finding is that race differences in unemploy- 
ment are very pronounced. The incidence of unemployment and its 
extent are greatest by far among blacks. Hispanics experience less 
unemployment than blacks, but somewhat more than whites. 

Again, the details are of interest. Although among male high 
school dropouts, we do not see sharp differences by race in the pro- 
portions unemployed for 1 week or more in any postschool year, if 
we look at unemployment of 6 months or more, high unemploy- 
ment, sharp racial differences appiear; 21 percent of black dropouts, 
but only 12 percent of Hispanic or v.'hite dropouts, had 6 months of 
unemployment in the first year after leaving school. You can see 
that in table 5. 

In any 1 week, CPS data, such as shown by Senator Kennedy, 
will show that the black rate of unemployment is slightlv more 
than twice the white rate among teenagers. This relationship has 
been fairly constant throughout the 1970's. What is striking from 
our data covering this school*to-work transition period is that black 
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males are two to three times more likely than white males to expe- 
rience unemployment of over 6 months within the immediate post- 
school period. 

Hispanic males, on the other hand, have only a modest higher 
fraction of youth in this category of high unemployment than do 
white males. Among females, essentially the same pattern of race 
differences emerges as for men. 

Fourth, we observed that the incidence and extent of unemploy- 
ment have remained roughly constant for each cohort as they move 
farther and farther from leaving school. Here, again, the details 
may be useful. 

Four years after they left school in 1978, 13 percent of male high 
school dropouts still experienced at least 6 months of unemploy- 
ment, just as was the case during their first year out of school, 
when this figure had also been 13 percent. 

This result is rather striking because we expect unemployment 
to become less pervasive as the group ages and gains some labor 
market experience, but this roughly constant level of unemploy- 
ment holds both for high school dropouts and high school graduates 
and it is not restricted to a particular race group. 

We might conjecture that the increasing severity of the recession 
over the 1978 to 1981 period has altered the expected pattern of 
falling unemployment that would be due to the accumulation of 
work experience. Indeed, the vast majority of youth accumulated 
substantial work experience. Among all 1978 school leavers, for in- 
stance, about 96 percent of the males accumulated at least 1 year 
of work experience over the next 4 years, and about 88 percent ac- 
cumulated at least 2 years. 

Among females, where labor force participation rates were lower, 
about 80 percent accumulated at least 1 year of work experience 
and almost 70 percent accumulated over 2 years. 

Our fifth major observation is that the majority of 16- to 19-year- 
old youth experienced little or no unemployment over a 3- or 4- 
year period after leaving school, but a significant minority experi- 
ence a great deal of unemployment. A small minority of youth ac- 
count for most of youth unemployment. 

Over the period 19^8 to 1981, only 2 percent of the 1978 male 
school leavers experienced more than 2 years of unemployment in 
the 4 years, while 13 percent experienced over 1 year of unemploy- 
ment. 

In contraiit, 38 percent of the 1978 group of male school leavers 
experienced no unemployment and over 75 percent experienced 
less than 6 months of unemployment in that 4-year period. 

For females, the distribution of unemployment is somewhat less 
dispersed than for males. Our data show that 5 percent of the pop- 
ulation of young men account for approximately 30 percent of the 
total unemployment accumulated by all male youth over the 4-year 
period and that the top one-fifth, or 20 percent of male youth who 
are most frequently unemployed, account for 70 percent of the total 
accumulated unemployment over this 4-year period. Almost identi- 
cal figures apply for females. 

Sixth, we found that among the 20 percent of youth who experi- 
ence the most unemployment in the entire postschool period, high 
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school dropouts are overrepresented and black high school dropouts 
are the most overrepresented of the race groups. 

With respect to the racial representation among youth who have 
no unemployment in the postschool period, high school graduates 
are overrepresenttjd. However, this does not nold for black high 
school graduates. 
Education and race are both related to the accumulation of post- 



almost one of two black high school dropouts are included among 
the 20 percent of youth who experienced the most unemployment 
after leaving school. Look at table 8 for evidence on this. 

High school dropouts, male and female, are more than twice as 
likely to fall in the highest unemployment group as are high school 
graduates. 

On the other hand, 38 percent of all male youth and 32 percent 
of all female youth experience no unemployment in the full 4 years 
after leaving school. Yet, 44 percent of male high school graduates 
and 42 percent of female graauates have no unemployment. 

For white high school graduates, the percentage of youth who 
have no unemployment is 47 for males and 43 for females, consid- 
erably more than the 38 and 32 percent who have no unemploy- 
ment overall. 

Hispanic females are similar to white, but for Hispanic males, 
only 37 percent have no unemployment in this 4-year period after 
school. 

However, disproportionately fewer black high school graduates 
have no unemployment. Fewer blacks, compared to all youth. This 
is in sharp contrast with the whites, where disproportionately more 
high school graduates have no unemployment. This contrast by 
race holds true among males and females alike. 

Now, those are the factual data that we have compiled. What 
about the outcomes of youth unemployment in this transitional 
period? Many noncollege-bound teenagers are experiencing greater 
amounts of unemployment in making the transition to the labor 
force in the early 1980 s than in earlier periods, but will those who 
experience the most unemployment now earn less in subsequent 
years because of their unemployment? 

A number of researchers have recently examined this question. 
Unemployment during the teenage years can have a scarring effect 
on earnings if prolonged periods of joblessness, both in school and 
in the postschool transition period, reduce total work experience 
and thus delay the process of acquiring specific on-the-job skills. 

Less work experience may also reduce the amount of an individ- 
uals general training, especially if formal training programs are 
offered by companies or unions, and less training in turn reduces 
subsequent earnings. Long-run earnings may be reduced if employ- 
ers alter hiring decisions in response to a youth's prior employ- 
ment history. Believing that a history of little or no unemployment 
implies high levels of future individual productivity, employers 
may offer higher wages to youth with stable employment records, 

Finally, early unemployment of long duration could affect a 
young person s work attitudes and level of motivation for relatively 
long periods of time if unemployment is reinforced by a continuing 
lack of success in the labor market. 
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Estimating whether this type of scarring has actually occurred is 
not easy, however. Longitudinal data, which follow the same indi- 
viduals over a number of years, are a prerequisite for doing this. 
Even when longitudinal data make it possible to observe youth 
with long periods of unemployment early in their careers and 
lower wages several years later, however, we cannot be certain 
that the unemployment caused the lower wages. Other factors, for 
instance, low education may be causing both the high levels of 
early unemployment and the lower subsequent wages. 

Fortunately, a varietv of statistical techniques can be used to try 
to account for these other factors, particularly if longitudinal data 
are used. Results of the studies about scarring are mixed. On the 
one hand, some studies have shown that a lack of work experience 
in the first few years following school completion reduces later 
wages. For instance, a study by Ellwood; a study by Meyer and 
Wise. 

Ellwood, for instance, finds that each year of work experience is 
associated with a subsequent 10- to 20-percent increase in wage 
rates at the end of 4 years, thus losing that year of work experi- 
ence would be quite detrimental. 

Unfortunately, these studies do not test how long the wage dif- 
ferentials persist — they may wash out over time— nor do they asso- 
ciate differences in wages with early unemployment or specific pat- 
terns of job changing and unemployment. The one study which 
does analyze wages over a longer period of time— in this case, 8 to 
10 years— one that I worked on— and associates them with several 
patterns of early unemployment concludes that in the case of non- 
college-bound male teenagers, many patterns of early unemploy- 
ment are not associated with lower subsequent wages. 

Long-run wages are actually higher when there is some early un- 
employment that is of short duration and associated with changes 
of jobs, particularly for blacks. Some period of unemployment may 
be associated with job-shopping and a better match of individual 
skills with job requirements. 

The studies of the long-run effects of early unemployment may 
not be entirely conclusive, however, the ones that have been done 
up to this point. Most of them rely on the young men's cohort of 
the national longitudinal surveys, the main source of data for this 
type of study, which was started in 19()(). 

These studies measured early unemployment in the late 19()0's 
and early li)7()\s, when youth labor markets were very different 
from those of the 1!)S() s, and they apply most exclusively to men. A 
single study of young women based on the IIHJS young women's 
cohort of the NLS examined the effects of early nonemployment on 
subsequent earnings, but it did not consider the effects of unem- 
ployment. 

In this study, done by Corcoran, the costs of not working in the 
postschool period were observable even 10 years later. A 2-year 
[H^riod without work lowered women's wages from to 5 percent. 

Long-term scarring from unemployment may occur only when 
unemployment rates are high and durations are long. In 19(59, 
rates of unemployment, even for nonwhite youth, were consider- 
ably lower than they became later in the early lOHOs. The unem- 
ployment rate for nonwhite male teens age 1(5 and 17 was 25 per- 
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cent in 1969, whereas in the early 1980*s, the rate exceeded 40 per- 
cent. 

Objectives of the legislation being considered by your committee 
can be viewed in both short- and long-run contexts. In my testimo- 
ny here today, I have focused on potential long-run effects, but 
other recent work with NLS data sketches an important picture of 
in-school youth employment. In-school employment may possibly 
set the stage for the postschool transition period. 

To summarize briefly, the work experience of minority youth 
while they are still in school is substantially less than that of white 
youth. We saw some of the numbers previously. In grade 11, 29 per- 
cent of minority young men worked for at least half the school 
year; in other words, restricting that to the 9-month period when 
school was in sessicfh and they averaged 13 hours per week among 
those who worked, but 49 percent of whites wo^ed half the school 
year and averaged 15 hours per week. 

By grade 12, hours per week rose slightly for employed minori- 
ties and whites alike, but the difference in employment patterns 
between minorities and whites persisted. Thirty-eight percent of 
minority young men in grade 12 worked at least half the school 
year, whereas the corresponding tigure for whites was 54 percent. 

The patterns for women differed little from those of men. In 
grade 11, 21 percent of the minority young women and 42 percent 
of the whites were employed for at least half the school year. In 
grade 12, the proportions were 37 for minorities and 54 for whites. 

The proposed Youth Incentive Employment Program is designed 
to provide work experience and additional schooling for groups of 
teenagers who will encounter the most difTiculty in the transition 
from school to work. Relative to other groups, blacks clearly have 
experienced the highest and most prolonged unemployment after 
leaving school, and have had the least work experience while in 
school. Even blacks who have graduated from high school experi- 
ence relatively high and prolonged unemployment. 

Although lack of work experience while in school and insuffi- 
cient schooling are entirely consistent with the patterns of high un- 
employment shown by NLS data, little work experience and poor 
schooling are not the only possible explanations for chronic unem- 
ployment. A central issue is whether high school dropouts are 
merely high school graduates with less education. They may not 
be. 

If dropouts differ in other ways, education and work experience 
programs directed at dropouts will have to address the ways in 
which they do differ. For example, dropouts may have lower levels 
of self-esteem, which persist even when they return to school. The 
data, as presented here, do not speak directly to such issues. How- 
ever, NLS data could be used to explore these issues in depth, and 
we would be happy to provide this committee with any further in- 
formation it might request from this very important data set. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Stephen M. Hills follows:) 
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Prepared Statement or Stephen M, Hills, Center tor Human Resource 
Research, Ohio State UNiVERsmr, Worthinoton, OH 

Mr. Chairman and Members of the Committeet 

I appreciate the opportunity to participate in these hearings on youth 
unemployment. My name is Stephen M. Hills} 1 am Associate Professor of Management 
and Human Resources and Acting Direetor of ITte Center for Human Resource Research 
at The Ohio State University. For the past ten years I have worked primarily and 
intensively with data from The National Longitudinal Surveys of Labor Market 
Experience, or NLS, as we call them. With the NLS we have followed five nationally- 
representative cohorts, which together include over 33,000 individuals for a number of 
years} we ask a battery of employment^elated question^* of the same people year after 
year. 

Three of the five NLS cohorts have been made up of youth undergoing the 
transition from school to work. A great deal of information is available from the NLS on 
the labor market for youth, far too much to summarize in the brief time available 
today. Today I will instead focus rather closely on data from the most recer of these 
cohorts, a sample of 12,000 young people who were age 14-21 when they were ^rst 
interviewed in 1979, and who have been interviewed each year since. Their expenenoe 
will give you the clearest picture you can get of what is happening among the nation's 
teenagers as they leave high school and Join the work force. I trust that this detailed 
focus will be of use to you in evaluating the proposed Youth Incentive Lmployment 
Program. 
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The Youth Incentive Employment Prop*am would encourage high school age youth 
to remain in school and, while there, to obtain marketable skills through guaranteed part- 
time and summer employment. Basic facts about the school to work transition are 
essential because this transition bears on the efficacy of the program. As I have 
indicated, the facts we have gathered come from a nationally-representative sample of 
youth who are surveyed each year, so it ia possible to follow their employment 
experience for several years and to derive from it generalizations that have national 
applicability.^ If you would like to follow my observations in the tables I will be happy to 
signal which table lam discussing as I go along. 

Overall, between one-quarter and one-third of 16 to 19 year olds were out of school 
In the 1978-1981 period (Table l).^ Hispanics-both male and female-were moat likely 
to have left school and white males and black females the least likely. Over the period, 
the fraction of Hispanic majes and white females in this age group who left school 
gradually increased. 

To answer the needs of the committee for specifics about youth employment, we 
used NLS data to follow three mutually-exclusive out-of-school cohorts— those age 16 to 
19 who left high school In 1978, 1979, and 1980.^ s,. ce we follow each cohort through 



*The National Longitudinal Surveys (Nl-S) youth cohort, begun in 1979, is a nationally- 
representative sample with over 12,000 respondents; minorities are, however, 
intentionally oversampled to provide statistical reMability. 

^Table I presents the proportion of 18 to 19 year olds who have left school, both high 
school dropouts and graduates, and the MLS sample size and associated population size of 
those out of school, bv race and sex, for the years 1978 to 1981. All tables presented in 
this report use weighted data. The weights are intended to transform the sample so that 
it Ls representative of the entire population. 
3 

Those age 16 to 19 year olds as of May I, 1978 who left school within the year prior to 
April 30, 1978} those 16 to 19 year olds as of May 1, 1979 who left school within the year 
prior to April 30. 1979; and those 16 to 19 year olds as of May I, 1930 who left school 
within the venr prior to April 30. 1980. Out of school youth in each of these samples are 
permanently separated from school In the sense that they were not enrolled In school as 
of V^ay 1 of the year subsequent to the school leaving year. It is possible that some of 
the individuals returned to school after more than one year of separation. The samples 
were further r^iStrieted to individuals who were not in the military in any year and to 
individuals who >vere not missing emplovment information In any year. The military 
restriction will tend to overestimate the degree of youth unemployment, particularly for 
.nales. 
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t981, we concentrate on the 1978 cohort because we are able to follow that group for 
four years after leaving? school. Our findings may be highlighted briefly. 

First, In any given yetr after leaving aehool a large firaetlon of out-of-aehool youth 
age 16-19 e^iq>erienee some memploymcnt. A amall group of thoae youth eiperienee a 
great deal of unemployment. 

I^t us look :tt this finding in more detail: if we examine any one of the four years 
after they left school, we find that botween 30 and 40 percent of 1978 male school 
leavers age 16-19 had at least one week of unemployment (Table 2)/ Comparable 
figures for the 1979 male school leavers (Table 3) range from 40 to 45 percent in any of 
the three years that they at^e observed out of school, and for the 1980 group (Table 4) the 
figure is close to 50 percent for each of the two post -schooling years«^ Kow« although 
the yearly average weeks of unemployment range from 4 to 7 for males and from 3 to 5 
for females, if we look for high amounts of unemployment, we find that at Uast six 
months of unemployment in any given year was experienced by between 4 percent and 7 
percent of the 1978 school leavers, between 5 percent and 10 percent of the 1979 school 
leavers and about 10 percent of the 1980 school leavers. ITiese mesures of 
unemployment are somewhat lower for females, but a substantial percentage of females 
report themselves out of the labor force and this fact may account for their lower 
unemployment (Tables 2, 3, 4). 



^t should be noted that the universe is not restricted to labor force participants. 
Although not very critical for males* the female figures should be looked at in 
conjunction with the reported rates of labor force participation. 

^Our main purpose for presenting the three cohorts is to make sure that the experience 
of one cohort is not unique. Differences across cohorts could be due to several factors. 
Those 16 to 1 9 year olds who left school in 1980 could be different from those who left in 
1979 or 1978 in ways that are related to their unemployment experience or there could 
be a real calendar year effect which is HJonomy wide. 

c 

A^ain it should be noted that non-participants are included as having zero weeks of 
unemployment. 
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Our second ofawnrstlon k that high lehool (kopouts eiperience a mueh creater 
fawidefiee «id amowit of unemployfncnt than do high aehool graduatas* 

More partlcularly^the percentage of male hl^ school dropouts with at least one 
week of unemployment ran^res from 58 percent to 67 percent but for high school 
graduates the range is from 20 percent to 41 percent (Tables 2, 3, 4). The incidence of 
unemployment of at least six months shows a range for high school dropouts from 9 
percent to 17 percent, but for high school graduates, from 1 percent to 8 percent, 
nifferences for females are less pronounced, again perhaps because female high school 
dropouts have much lower labor force participation than female high school graduates. 
Differences between dropouts and graduates in average weeks of unemployment are also 
substantial for both sexes, as are differences in weeks worked. All of these results are 
fairly uniform across the three different cohorts; the extent of unemployment is 
greatest, however, for those who left school most recently. 

CXff third major finding was that race differeneea In unamplo3rment are 
pronounaed. The bieMance of unemployment and its extant are greataat by far among 
blacks, fflapanies aiperlanee laas immploymant than blacks but somewhat more than 
whites. 

Agam, the details are of interest: although among male high school dropouts we do 
not see sharp differences by race in the proportions unemployed one week or more in any 
post-school year, if we look at unemployment of six months or more, sharp racial 
differences appear— 21 percent of blark dropouts but only 12 percent of Hispanic or 
white dropouts had six months of unemployment in the first year after leaving school 
(Table 5).^ Among male high school graduates, blacks again experience the most 
unemployment, Hispanics substaiuially less and whites somewhat less than Hispanics. 



To obtain large onoutrh samples of individuals bv race It was necessary to combine the 
thpop f»ohorts. The first year pomhinw the 1978 data for the 1978 school leavers, the 
1979 data for the 1 979 -school leavers, and the 1980 for the 1980 school leavers. TT^e 
second year refers to the 1979, 1980 and 1981 data for the three cohorts, respectively. 
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Looking at the first year out of schooU we see that for graduates 61 percent of blacks, 4S 
percent of Hispanics and 33 percent of whites had at least one week of unemployment; 
and 9 percent of blacks, 4 percent of Hispanies« and 3 percent of whites had at least six 
months of unemployment. In any one we^k, CPS data show that the black rate of 
unemployment Is slightly more than twice the white rate among teenagers. This 
relationship has been fairly constant throughout the 1970H. What is striking from our 
data Is that black males are two to three times more likely than white males to 
experience unemployment of ove" six months within the immediate post -school period. 
Hispanic males, on the other hand, have orily a modestly higher fraction of youth in this 
category of unemployment than do white males. Among females essentially the same 
pattern of race differences emerges as for men; but female participation rates, if 
anything, tend to lessen racial differences. Indeed, six-month participation rates are 
strikingly low for female high school *opouts, and they are especially low for blacks. 
Average weeks of unemployment on balance depict the same racial pattern of 
unemployment. 

Fourth* we observed that the ineidenee md extent of unemployment have remained 
roughly eonstant for eseh eohort as they move further trom schooL 

Here again more details may be useful. Pour years after they left school in 1978, 
13 percent of male high school c^opouts still experienced at least six months of 
unemployment, Just a^ they did during their first year out of school, when this figure also 
had been 13 percent. This result Is rather striking because we expect unemployment to 
become less pervasive as the group ages and gains some labor market experience. But 
this roughtly (wnstant level of unemployment holds both for high school dropouts and hl?h 
school graduates, and it is not restricted to a particular race group. We might conjecture 
that the Increasing severity of the recession over the 1978 to 19811 period has altered the 
expected pattern of falling unemployment that would be due to the accumulation of work 
exp*»rience. Indeed, the vast majority of youth accumulated substantial work 
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experience: among all 1978 school leavers, about 96 percent of the males accumulated 
at least one year of work experience over the next four years and about 88 percent 
accumulated at least two years. Among females, where labor force participation "ates 
were lower, about 80 percent accumulated at least one year of work experience and 
almost 70 percent accumulated over two years. 

Our fifth major obpervation was that the majority of 16 to 19 year old youth 
experience little or no unemployment over a three- or four-year period after teavfi^ 
aehooU but a significant minority experience a great deal of mmployment. A small 
minority of youth account for moat of youth imemployment. 

Over the four-year period 1978 to 1981, only 2 percent of the 1978 male school 
leavers experienced more than 2 years of unemployment in the four years while 13 
percent experienced over 1 year of unemployment. In contrast, 38 percent of the 1978 
group of male school leavers experienced no unemployment and over 75 percent 
experienced less than 6 months of unemployment (Table 6). For females the distribution 
of unemployment is somewhat less dispersed. Our data (Table 7) shows that 5 percent of 
the population of young men account for approximately 30 percent of the total 
unemployment accumulated by all male youth over the four^year period and that the top 
20 percent of male youth ^*^o are most frequently unemployed account for 70 percent of 
total male youth unemployment. Almost identical figures apply for females. 

aizth, we found that among the 20 percent of youth who experienee the most 
taiemploynient In the entire post-school period, high school (kopouts are overrepreaented, 
and black high school ckopouts are the moat overrepreaented of the race groups. With 
respect to the racial representation among youth who have no laiemployment bi the post- 
school period, high school graduates are overrepresentedi however this does not hold for 
black high school graduates (Tiible 8). 

Education and rare are both related to the accumulation of post-school 
unemploymrnt. One of throe high school dropouts and almost one of two black high 
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school (t*opouts ore included amon^r the 20 percent of youth who experience the most 
unemployment after leaving school (Table 8). High school dropouts, male and female, are 
more than twice as likely to fall in the highest-unerfiployment group as are high school 
irraduates (Table 8, 9), Thirty-eight percent of all male youth and 32 percent of all 
female youth experience no unemployment in the four years after leaving schooU Yet 44 
percent of male high school graduates and 42 percent of female graduates have no 
unemployment. For whites the percentage of youth who have no unemployment is 47 for 
males and 43 for females, Hispanic females are similar to whites, but for Hispanic males 
only 37 percent have no unemployment. However, disproportionately fewer black high 
school graduates have no unemployment, compared to all youth* This disproportion holds 
among males and females alike* 

Outcomes of Youth *Dnempk>3fTnent 

Many non-college-^bound teenage'*s are experiencing greater amounts nf 
unemployment in making the transition to the labor force in the early 19808 than in 
earlier periods, but will those who experience the most unemployment now earn less in 
subsequent years because of their unemployment ? A number of researchers have 
recently examined this question. Unemployment during the teenage years can have a 
"scarring" effect on earnings if prolonged periods of Johlessnesa, both In school and in the 
post-school transition period, reduce total work experience and thus delay the process of 
acquiring specific on-the-job skills. Less work experience may also reduce the amount of 
an individuaTs general training, especially if formal training programs are offered by 
companies or unions, and less training in turn reduces subsequent earnings. Long-run 
earnings may also he reduced if employers alter hiring decisions in response to a youths 
prior employment history. Believing that a history of little or no unemployment implies 
high levels of future individual productivity, employers may offer highei wages to youth 
with stable employment records. Finally, early unemployment of long duration could 
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affect a young person^ work attitudes and level of motivation for relatively long periods 
of time» if unemployment is reinforced by a continuing lack of success in the labor 
market. 

Estimating whether scarring has actually occurred is not easy. Longitudinal data 
which follow the same irnJividuals over a number of years are a prerequisite. Even when 
longitudinal data make it possible to observe youth with long periods of unemployment 
early in their careers and lower wages several years later* we cannot be certain that the 
unemployment caused the lower wa^es. Other factors-e.g., low education— may be 
causing both the high levels of early unrmployment and the lower subsequent wages. 
Fortunately, a variety of statistical techniques can be used to try to account for these 
other factors, particularly if longitudinal data are used. 

Results of studies about scarring are mixed. On the one hand, some studies have 
shown that a lack of work experience in the first few years following school completion 
reduces later wages (Ellwood, 1982; Meyer and Wise» 1982). Ellwood finds that each year 
of work experience is associated with a subsequent 10-20 percent increase In wage rates 
at the end of four years. Unfortunately these studies do not test how long wage 
differentials persist nor do they associate differences in wages with early unemployment 
or specific patterns of Job changing and memployment. 

The one study which does analyze wages over a longer period of time (8-10 years) 
and associates them with several patterns of early unemployment concludes that in the 
case of non^llege bound male teenagers, many patterns are not associated with lower 
subsequent wages (Becker and Hills, 1983). Long-run wages are actually higher when 
there is some early unemployment that is of short duration and associated with changes 
of jobs, particularly for blacks. Some period of unemployment may be associated with 
job shopping and a better match of individual skills with job requiremenls. 

The studies of the long-run effects of early unemployment could not be 
conclusive. Vost rely on the younjf menVi cohort of the NLS, which was started in 1968 
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(Becker and Hills. 1980 nncl 1983; Rlwood, 1982; Osterman. 1980: Stevenson, 1978). 
These studios measured early unemployment in the late 196te and early 1970s, when 
youth labor markets were very different from those of the 1980s, and they apply almost 
exclusivelv to men. A single studv of younpr women, based on the 1968 younp women's 
cohort of the N1«S, examined the effects of early non-e'^plovment on subsequent 
earnings, but it did not consider the effects of unemployment (Corcoran, 1982). The 
costs of not working in the post-school period were observable even ten years later; a 
two-year period without work lowered womenV? wages from 3 to 5 percent. 

liOng-term scarring from unemployment may occur only when unemployment rates 
are high and durations are long. In 1969, rates of unemployment, even for non-white 
youth, were considerably lower than t^ey became later, in the early 1980s. The 
unemployment rate for non-white male teens age 16 and 17 was 25 percent in 1969 
whereas In the early 1980s the rate exceeded 40 percent (Employment and TVaining 
Report, 1983, Table A-30). 

Ot>Jectives of the legislation being considered by your committee can be viewed in 
both short- and long-run contexts. In my testimony I have focused on potential long-run 
effects, but other recent work with NI^ data sketch^is an important picture of in-school 
youth employment. In-school employment may possibly set the stage for the post-school 
transition period (D'Amico and Baker, 1984). Jo summarize briefly, the work experience 
of minority youth while they are still In school is substantially less than that white 
youth. In grnde eleven, 29 percent of minority young men worked for at least half the 
school year (i.e., the nine-fponth period when school was In session), averaging 13 hours 
per week among those who worked, hut 49 percent of whites worked half the school year 
and averaged 15 hours per week. By grade twelve, hours per week rose slightly for 
employed minorities and whites alike, but the difference in employment patterns 
betwnpn minorities and whites persisted— 37 percent of minority voung men in grfl<lp 
twelve worked at least half the school Vear, whereas the corresponding figure for whites 
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was 54 percent. The patterns for women differed little from those of males: in grade 
eleven 21 percent of the minority young women and 42 percent of the whites were 



employed for at least half the school year, h p»ade twelve the proportions were 37 and 
for minorities and 54 for whites. 

The proposed Youth Incentive Employment Program is designed to provide work 
experience and additional schooling for groups of teenagers who will encounter the most 
difficulty in the transition from school to work. Relative to other groups, blacks clearly 
have experienced the highest and most prolonged unemployment after leaving school, and 
have had the least work experience while In school. Even blacks who have graduated 
from high school experience relatively hiKti and prolonged unemployment. 

Although lack of work experience while In school and insufficient schooling are 
entirely consistent with the patterns of high unemployment shown by NLS data, little 
work experience and poor schooling are not the only poealble explanations for chronic 
unemployment. A central issue is whether high school dropouts are merely high school 
graduates with less education. If dropouts differ In other ways, education and work 
experience programs directed at dropouts will have to address the ways In which they 
differ. For example, dropouts may have lower levels of self-esteem which persist even 
when they return to school. The data as presented here do not speak directly to such 
Issues, However, NI^ data may be used to explore these issues In depth, and we will be 
happy to provide this committee with any further information It may request. Thank 
you. 
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Table t 

Ptereent of 16 to 19 Ymt Okk Out of School 



(sample size; population size in parentheses) 







Mates 






r V I IICI ICa 




Year left 
school 


Hispanic 


Black 


White and 
Other 


Hispanic 


BTack 


White and 
Other 


1978 


32.2 
(164; 
165,000) 


26.8 

(221; 
301,700) 


25.8 

(627; 
1,770,800) 


3d. 4 

(165; 
194,00) 


25.3 
(200; 
297,200) 


28.8 
(618; 
1,915,100) 


1979 


30.1 
(14'^} 
151,000) 


28.6 

(202; 
321,500) 


25.5 
(462; 
337,300) 


38.8 

(167; 
198,600) 


28.6 

(223; 
1,663,600) 


27.3 
(539; 
1,815,300) 


1980 


38.3 

(201; 
215,900) 


30.8 

(250; 
353,:00) 


27.6 
(519; 
1,811,100) 


38.5 
(192; 
197,900) 


26.8 

(217; 
310,600) 


29.6 

(577; 
1,950,900) 


1981 


38.2 

(167; 
190,700) 


31.1 
(215; 
308,800) 


25.5 
(456: 
1,516,500) 


36. S 
(174; 
170,000) 


26.8 
(184; 
258,700) 


32.3 
(531; 
1,887,900) 



Uffe as of Vav 1 of (?iven vear. Respon<ients left school prior to May 1 of a given year. School 
leaving is defined as not having returned to school for at least one year after May 1 of the given 
year. 




Tibit S , 
Ul»r Pom CteMt«rM«i Of Tenth Uto \%rmn Otd,' Who Uft SeDool 
MwMi Mftf 1, im and AprO ini. by Sti and SehooUniri ttTMIir 



Percent with tt 
least ona waak 
unamployment In 
tha calandar year 
Mala Female 



Percent with at 
laait fix months 
unamployment In 
tha oalandar yaar 
Mela Female 



Percent with et 
least ona weak 
participation In 
tha calendar year 
Mele Female 



Percent withet 
least six months 
participation in 
tha calendar year 
Mele Pamela 



Averefra 
weaks unemployed 
in the 
calendar year 
Mele Female 



Averere 
weeks worked 

in the 
calendar yaar 
Mele Femele 



1971 

HiKh school rlropout 
M(|^ school fcraduate 
Total 



flO.3 
29.3 
37.5 



55.7 
37.0 
41.6 



13.4 
1.1 
4.3 



4.0 
3.1 

3.8 



91.9 70.3 
09.0 115.2 
97.0 19.8 



72.7 
98.8 
91.7 



42.8 

80.2 
71.0 



9.58 
2.53 
4.38 



5.44 

4.19 
4.SU 



29.2 
48.2 
41.7 



14.9 
38.0 
30.8 



1979 

HiKh school dropoiit 
Hi|di school graduate 
Total 



57.5 
19.9 
29.9 



48.4 

35.7 
38.4 



14.2 

2.2 
5.4 



1.7 
1.4 
1.5 



98.0 78.8 
^9.8 93.3 
98.8 89.7 



87.0 
98.8 
95.8 



48.9 

82.2 
74.0 



7.92 
2.00 
3.58 



4.51 
2.63 
3.09 



34.1 
47.9 
44.3 



V0.4 
37,5 
33.3 



1910 

Hliih school dropouts 
lliflti school ftradimie 
Total 



65.5 
32.0 
40.8 



44.8 

22.0 
27.8 



10.6 
1.0 
3.6 



3.8 
1.3 
1.8 



98.6 78.4 
99.5 91.7 
98.8 87.9 



83.1 

95.0 
91.9 



47.8 
78.9 

71.3 



9.28 
3.11 
4.74 



4.39 
1.81 
2.45 



32.5 
45.5 
42.0 



19.4 
37.9 
33.3 



1981 

Mlf^ school dropoiit 
High school frradiJAle 
Total 



58.5 

27.2 
35.4 



43.8 

25.2 
29.7 



12.7 
5.2 
7.2 



4.8 

2.8 

3.1 



93.3 73.3 
99.8 90.8 
98.1 88.5 



74.8 

95.7 
90.2 



41.8 
72.4 
64.6 



9.97 

3.55 
5.24 



5.22 
2.48 
3.14 



29.9 
45.4 
41.3 



18.1 
38.9 
30.4 



^Aft 18 to 19 s< of Mav I, 1978. 

2.*5smplc ,izrs fpoptilallon representation) aret a) high school d^poutS'-94 (187.200) m.les, 89 (207.800) femelest b) high school Kreduetes-137 (524.000) malaa. 189 

(fi33.400)fem«l«-i. 
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Tuble 3 , 
Ubor Poree rfMrReterlrtJei of Youth U to 19 Yetrt OM^ Who Uft Sehooj 
Bttfff;«n May 1, 1971 amt April 30, 1971, by Sex and 9ehoolinfs 1979-Uir 





Percent with at 
least one week 
unemployment In 
the calerKlar year 
Male Pemale 


Percent with at 
least six montha 
unemployment in 
the calemiar year 

Male Female 


Percent with at 
least one week 
participation In 
the calendar year 
Male Female 


Percent with ot 
least six months 
part lclt>at ion In 
the caleiKlar year 
Male Pemale 


Averaf^e 
weeks unemployed 
in the 
calendar year 
Male Female 


Average 
weeks worked 

In the 
calendar year 
Male Female 


1979 

HiKti sctMKil dropout 
Hlfch school graduate 
Total 


64.9 

36.3 
44.5 


57.5 
36.5 
41.6 


9.3 

3.6 
4.7 


3.6 

5.6 
5.3 


95.5 
99.7 
96.5 


65.0 
97.6 
94.7 


63.3 
95.9 

97.2 


53.6 
85.9 

7f.O 


8.53 
3.41 
4.89 


'.82 
4.27 
4.64 


31.9 
45.1 
41.3 


19.9 
38.4 
34.0 


1910 

High Hohool ^opouts 
Hiph school Rraduatea 
Total 


61.6 
36.6 
45.3 


67.3 

37.3 
40.6 


13.6 

9.0 
10.0 


9.1 
4.0 
5.3 


96.5 
99.9 
96.9 


85.4 
94.9 
93.6 


81.8 
96.1 
93.4 


47.4 

86.1 
76.6 


8.30 

5.77 
6.53 


7.56 
?.26 
4.30 


31.9 
43.8 
40.8 


17.7 
39.2 
34.0 


1A91 

lligti school <^opout« 
High school ffrattuates 
Tota; 


64.3 

1^0.9 
40.5 


50.6 
37.7 
33.3 


13.9 
6.4 
6.6 


4.6 

4.7 
4.7 


94.9 
99.5 
96.3 


74.6 
93.5 
68.2 


81.9 
98.8 
y3.9 


46.6 
80.9 

72.7 


10.10 
4.60 
6.18 


5.95 
3.52 
4.10 


31.3 
45.1 
41.1 


16.7 
38.1 
33.9 



'Aire m of May 1, 1979. 

'sample sir.e (population repreaentatlon In parentheaea)s a) high achool dropouts * 133 (267,000) malea, 113 (334,100) females} h) high acbool graduatea - 187 
(657,800) malen. 346 (711,600) femalea. 
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Ttble 4 . 
Uhor fom CfMrMt«rtoli« of Ycuth It t« !• Ymn OW' Who UTt 8cho<^l 
BttWMi May 1, inland April SO, INO, by tei and flcfmtlncs iNfr-lNl' 



1990 

High school dropout 
Htfth school irraduate 
Tout 



Percent with at 
Icaat one week 
unemployment In 
the calender year 
Male Pennale 



66.6 
40.6 
4P.7 



53.2 
33.0 
43.8 



Percent with at 
leett t(x monthi 
unemployment in 
the c«tendiir yter 
Male Female 



16.1 

6.5 
10.1 



6.9 

2.3 
5.6 



Percent with at 
least one week 

parttclpetlon In 
the ee lender year 
Male Female 



96.6 80.1 
96«3 03.9 
96.4 90.2 



Percent with at 
least six months 
participation In 
the calendar year 
Male Female 



68.4 
87.6 
lO.I 



46.4 
83.9 
73.9 



Average 
weeks unemployed 
In the 
calendar year 
Male Female 



10.8 
5.30 
7.25 



5.96 
4.80 
5.11 



Average 
weeka workeit 

in the 
calendar year 
Male Female 



24.7 
38.0 
33.3 



18.8 
36.5 
31.8 



1981 

Hijth school <!^op<wt 
High school irraduate 
Total 



64.6 
39.3 
48.2 



53.8 
36.1 
38.0 



18.6 

7.5 
10.7 



9.9 

4.0 
4.5 



98.3 80.0 
98.8 94.0 
98.7 90.3 



87.8 
94.9 
92.4 



56.7 
81.9 
75.2 



:0.9 

5.48 

7.39 



6.50 
3.52 
4.31 



31.4 
40.9 
37.6 



21.2 
37.2 
33.0 



'Affe mot Mev 1, 1980. 

^Jlample site (populntlon representation In paren^.cses)! a) high lohool d^opouU-195 (377,500) males, 143 (322,500) femalesi b) high school fraduales-2l6 (897.000) 
males), 291 (892,400) femalM. 
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Uk«t fUm niirt«t«rlillf« by fWx, Ktc^, Moolfnir wwt NumtMf of YMra, 
«n«« LMvhir BelMli All I • to I • Tc«r OM Cohorti froni T^Moi M tnd 4 ' 



Pft-ttn! with it 
on* littk 
unemployment in 
the rvlrfMkr y«tr 

Mis- Whilf 4 

panic mtfk nihtrt 



Ptretnt with it 



iMst %\M months 
tvwrnplovment In 
the eaiemkr ytir 

Hit- WTilte A 

p«nic ffliHt Othen 



Pint veer 

^Hf^ lohool <1rof)otit 
Mile 71.4 M.I 

Femile 40.4 113 

Hlft) .«ohool f^fi^liMte 
Mil* 
Pefflile 

Smmil year 

Mt|h tchool dropout 
Mile 
Feniitf 

Hlfh lehool itriduate 
Mele 34.1 M.4 

Female 37.3 45.9 



..X 

»5.5 \ 



44.1 IIJ 315 
37.3 S3.S 35.1 



11.3 M.3 M.S 
39.1 $i|.4 97.3 



f.4 



4.1 



19.1 

3.9 



30.1 

11.lt 



1.3 
11.1 



34.4 
1 0.1 



30.3 
31.9 



3.1 13.0 
9.3 (1.4 



11.1 
1.5 



3.0 
4.3 



11.7 
4.0 



9.1 
t8 



Percent with it 
leest one week 
participation in 
the cilendir veir 

Ifii- 
panic 



miC4( 



White A 
Olheni 



14.3 

<7.4 



17.1 
71. 1 



Ol.l 

•4.0 



fO.9 

73.3 



•J.T 
70.1 



N.I 
•3.0 



•1.1 
IM 



•7.4 17.3 Ol.l 
•1.0 11.9 •A.: 



•^4 
13.7 



••.I 

•4.3 



'Percent with it 
leant %\x months 
participation in 
the cilendir yeir 

HU- White ^ 

panic Black Other? 



Avcrif^e 
weeks uiwrnoloycfl 
in the 
ciiemlar yeir 

Mis- White & 

panic niack Others 



74.9 S7.9 7S.1 
40.3 30.1 S3.7 



15.4 
10.3 



11.1 

67.0 



•4.1 
IS. 5 



713 74.5 50.3 
411 31ft 1 51 3 



111 

113 



114 

73.5 



•II 

115 



163 
3.31 



13.4 
170 



101 

S.IS 



ISI 131 3.27 
135 110 3.97 



10.5 13.2 
111 147 



100 
100 



113 
111 



lot 

110 



100 
170 



Avrrajfe 
werkrfl worked 

(n (ho 
Cilrndar yeir 

White & 
panic Hiaok nihrrs 



21B 

111 



.110 
213 



42.1 
30.1 



30.1 

7.1$ 



35.7 
26.0 



30.4 
20.1 



43.0 
319 



219 23.4 
114 11. 1 



3S.3 
33.3 



33.7 45.1 
313 313 



males. 34» 1.IM.4B0) Whit* tmJ r»,htf mtl«. 16 (r.lW) Htapwitc ftnMla, 171 (}5I,0M) RlMk ttmtltl, Vi (I.WI.40C) White tixS Other femiilej. 
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Tfcble 6 

DiitHbtttlan of Dhemploym«it W«Ha from irt to inXt 
Twth li to It TMfi Old WtM> urt Setwol 
Bnimmtn May 1, irT and April 30, ItTi^ 



Males Females 



Number of Cumulative Cumulative 

Weeks Percent Percent Percent' Percent 



0 


38.0 


38.0 


31.7 


31.7 


1-4 


12,0 


50.0 


17.3 


49.0 


5-12 


ll.l 


61.1 


17.4 


66.4 


13-28 


14.1 


75.5 


17.7 


84.1 


27-52 


11.8 


87.3 


9.5 


93.6 


53-104 


11.2 


98.5 


5.6 


99.2 


105* 


1.5 


lOO.O 


.8 


100.0 



Sample size: same as Table 2. 



Table 7 

percent of Population Aceountlnr for AecumuUted 
Weeks of l»>employinent ow Pour Yw by Sex 



— 1 in 20 40 60 100 

Percent of Population ^ ^ 



Percent Unemployment Weeks 

Male 1978 cohort 
Female 1978 cohort 



M 45 70 94 100 100 

Male 1978 cohort *f J' «2 100 100 

1 Q7R <v\hArt 31 *o 



^Sample size: same as Table 2. 
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Table 8 

PM^Mnt of Youth with Selected ChmeteHstiea 
Who F«n In Highest end towert Unemployntent Groups 
An Sehool Leever Cohortst M«le^ 



Hfjrhest 20% 
of Weeks of TJnemployment 


Zero Unemployment 
(Lowest 38%) 


High School Dpopouls 


34.5 


17,2 


Hispanic 


27 2 


14.4 


Black 


45.6 


17.6 


White and Other 


32.4 


17.6 


Hit?h School Graduates 


14.1 


43.7 


Hispanic 


8.0 


37.4 


Black 


26.4 


15.1 


White and Other 


13.1 


47,3 


^Sample size: same as Table 5. 








Table 9 





I^ereent of Youth with Selected Cheraeteristlefl 
Who Fan In Highest and Lowest Unemptosfment Groups 
An Sehool Lsftver Cohorts) Female^ 



Highest 20% Zero Unemployment 

of Weeks of Unemployment (Lowest 32%) 



High school dropouts 29.2 19.1 

Hispanic 17.3 36.5 

Black 42.2 10.2 

White and Other 27.8 18-8 

Hlgti school graduates ^ 17.2 41.5 

Hispanic 14.0 43,5 

Black 33.fi 28.0 

White and Other 15,3 43.2 



Sample sizei same an Table 5. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Hills. 

On page 9 in the paragraph at the bottom, you state, *To sum- 
marize briefly, the work experience of minority youth while they 
are still in school is substantially less than that of white youth. 
Do you have any explanation of why that should be? One would 
expect that minority youth would probably have more of a necessi- 
ty to work while in school. 

Mr. Hills. There are several potential explanations that have 
been advanced. One is that the types of jobs available in the neigh- 
borhoods in which youth reside are not the same in the composi- 
tion of jobs. Minority youth in their teens, especially when they are 
in school, after all, do not choose where they live. In most instance, 
they live where their parents happen to be living and quite often 
the transportation from various neighborhoods to other neighbor- 
hoods is not what it might be. 

The second possibility is that there may simply be some forms of 
discrimination in employment that are at work here fiom the very 
beginning. It is hard to piece together the evidence to test those 
propositions completely, but we do know from these data, that the 
types of jobs that minorities and whites tend to hold are quite dif- 
ferent. 

It still begs the question a bit because you don't know what the 
reason for that is, but you do find th \t minority youth tend to have 
more jobs that are associated with the schools in which they are 
enrolled; minority youth tend to have less jobs in the wholesale/ 
retail trade than do whites. 

Some of that evidence is incorporated in a book that is just re- 
cently out, edited by Beatrice Reubins, which is an international 
comparison of youth employment patterns in the United States and 
other countries. 

Mr. Hawkins. In selecting your cohort groups, did you select in- 
dividuals from various schools or did you have them from the same 
school? How did you select them. Wouldn't that make a difference? 
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Mr. HiLLB. This sample was chosen by taking census data and 
doing the same thing that the CPS— is done for the CPS data. A 
national probability sample of households was selected and then 
teenagers within those households were then selected for inter- 
views. 

So the sampling frame are all teenagers throughout the United 
States, rather than picking certain schools and then sampling 
people in the schools. So it is a household-selected sample. 

Mr. Hawkins. Wouldn't that have made a difference as well? 
Your answer to the last question tended to suggest that housing 
patterns, for example, made a difference, and yet in your cohort 
group, you have m^de no — you took no concern of this — you had no 
concern, apparer 'iy for what schools that they came from and you 
took a random i iect^on, I assume, based on census data. 

Mr. Hills. Tiiat is true, but we went back to the schools that 
they left and collected information on their entire record of course 
work and we also have precise locations for the places in which 
they reside. 

So the data can be used to obtain the information that you sug- 
gest might be important here. I simply did not do it for this par- 
ticular testimony. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I want to commend the doctor on very, very helpful testimony 
and statistical data which will be extremely helpful to us in our 
deliberations. I don't have any questions, Mr, Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Corrada. 

Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. No questions. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Williams. 
Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Doctor, do you have data that would indicate how the incidence 
and extent of general unemployment affects, first, the school drop- 
out rate, and then the unemployment rate among those dropouts? 

Mr. Hills. Yes; that data is available and we could provide you 
with that particular data. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Is there a comJation? I assume the answer is yes, 
but how direct a correlation is there — and I realize you can't be 
specific because you don't have the data before you, but could you 
give us a notion of how direct the correlation is between difficult 
economic times, the school dropout rate and then the unemploy- 
ment rate of those dropouts? 

Mr. Hilus. That factors two things in there, t\\c influence of the 
cycle, the business cycle as well, and that is particularly difficult. 
The study— what I will do, though, is refer you directly to the 
study cited in the references by D'Amico and Baker, the second ref- 
erence, which deals with the nature an^ consequences of high 
school employment. A second study was presented in one of our 
earlier reports to the U.S. Department of Labor, which dealt specif- 
ically with the dropout issue, which was done by Michael Boris. I 
would be glad to send that to you. Perhaps that would be the best 
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way to answer that problem, rather than my trying to speak to it 
without too much evidence at hand. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. The committee would appreciate receiving that in- 
formation. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection. 

She studies referred to above appear in the appendix.] 
r. WiLUAMS. Doctor, you draw a correlation, as do most data 
that we have seen, between unemployment rates nationally and 
even higher unemployment rates among minority youth. 
Mr. Hills. Yes. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Now, at first glance, one would believe that the 
unemployment rate among these youth has to do with their minori- 
ty status, but I am wondering if we could go beyond the data and 
find that that isn't the reason they are unemployed; the reason 
they are unemployed is because there is a mucn higher incidence 
of unemployment in the area in which they happen to live. 

Mr. Hills. Certainly. There are a number of factors and the area 
unemployment rate is one. You also must control for the amount of 
education as a second. You also have to know something abK)ut how 
hiring is done; whether there is a cue that is based in part on the 
area in which a person lives and in part on the particular experi- 
ence they have already obtained and all of those things besides 
race may be important. Even when those things are accounted for, 
race still is important, but not nearly as much as it was before you 
account for the factors you are mentioning. Definitely. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. We find in the West, particularly in these last 
desperate 3 years, that our youth living in areas of nigh unemploy- 
ment caused by the shutdowns in the mining and timber industry 
in Montana and Idaho, Oregon and Washington State in particular, 
the incidence of unemployment of the youth living in those areas, 
nonminority youth, by the way, most of them, follows the unem- 
ployment of the general public. 

That is why we need legislation that is tied to the unemployment 
rate, rather than the minority status of the youth, in my judgment. 

Mr. Hills. Good point. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to commend Dr. Hills for his excellent 
testimony which confirms with data much of what I already knew, 
based on the current situation in my own district. For your infor- 
mation, I represent the First District in Illinois, which overall has 
roughly 20 percent unemployment anJ in excess of 50 percent 
among black youth. This is a district that is in excess of 92 percent 
black. 

Much of the public housing developments in the city of Chicago 
are in the First Congressional District and I just saw some statis- 
tics yesterday that a statistif^ian had labeled some of the resi- 
dents—at least in one section of one of the housing developments— 
as being the poorest area in these whole 50 States of ours. 

You did not say— maybe it was intended that way— whether or 
not you are supportive of H.R. 5017. I would like you also» if you 
could, to give me your opinion because the administration, as you 
well know» is pushing for a lower minimum wage. 
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Do you see that as an approach to increasing employment among 
youth or reducing unemployment among youth? I would like to 
have your feeling on that particular question. 

Mr. Hills. It is true that in the testimony we have not— we did 
not feel that the data either supported or did not support the 
present legislation. I think it is terribly important to look at the 
studies which evaluated the pilot project in 1977. These data speak 
only to the environment in which you are operating. So I, as a re- 
searcher, would not have a conclusion which would bear on the leg- 
islation itself unless I had been working directly on the evaluation 
of the pilot. Sj I think I would leave it at that. 

The minimum wage issue — some have used our data for the 
study of the minimum wage problem. I myself have not been di- 
rectly involved in any of those studies. One of the studies that I 
have found very interesting and provocative is one by Cogan, which 
looks at the composition of unemployment over time and suggests 
that part of the change in the unemployment rate has to do with 
residence in the South and the effects of the minimum wage as 
young people move from rural communities in the South into 
urban communities. 

Now, that particular study has a rather different look at this 
whole minimum wage issue than some. Myself— vou are not asking 
my personal opinion, and I haven't made a decision personally 
about that very complicated issue 

Mr. Hawkins. I will talk to you about that later. 

Mr. Hills [continuing]. But since my research is not in that area, 
I likewise guess I am going to sidestep that. 

Mr. Hawkins. On the issue, could you load it any way you 
wanted to? You could answer that as researcher, couldn t you, 
whether or not— let s say you wanted to t^st whether or not provid- 
ing a subminimum wage for Polish Americans— just selecting that 
as a group, not for any other reason— would that not increase the 
employability of Polish Americans, or if you want to, let s say, pro- 
vide a subminimum wage for short men rather than tall men, 
wouldn't that increase the employability of short men? So vou 
could— would that in itself prove any particular point, other than 
Polish Americans or short men would get their employment in- 
creased by giving them some concession of this nature? 

You would not as such— and this, I guess, is where the research 
quesMon comes in— you would not, as such, be studying the overall 
effects in either case, would you? 

Mr. Hills. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think you have brought up an 
excelient point of view which I will pass on to my class tomorrow. 
(Laughter.) 

Mr. Hawkins. Without my reference to Polish men and short 
people. (Laughter.) 

Mr. HuA^. I repeatedly have— when I have lectured on this very 
thorny issue in class, have reminded my class members that we 
can determine what some of the effects of the change in the mini- 
mum wage might be. There is debate over what those effects might 
be. but in the end. it is a value judgment as to what particular ben- 
efit a person wants to achieve by using the minimum wage. 

The whole discussion that Senator Kennedy went through re- 
garding the heads of household brings to fore the difficulty in- 
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yolved in these particu'ar values, and that. then, is a political ques- 
tion, not a researcher's question. 

That is the little speech I usually give in class when the issue 
comes up. 

Mr. Jeffords. Would you yield on that. Mr. Chairman? 
Mr. Hawkins. Certainly. 

Mr. JaFFORDS. I think there is also the additional question, which 
18 the one that is debated, and that is whether you get job substitu- 
tion or whether you get job creation. 

Mr. Hills. Yes. 

Mr. Jeffords. Certainly if you get job substitution only, then you 
are talking about the social, political judgment questions. 

Mr. Hills. That is correct. 

If you get job creation only, then, of course, that is 
a whole different situation, but I am sure that the answer is some- 
where in between. It is a question of whether the damage you do to 
those that you substitute is offset by the additional jobs you may 
create for others. That is a tough question. 

Mr. Hills. Indeed, indeed. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. So it is a tie between Mr. Jeffords and Mr. Haves 
Thank you. [Laughter.] ^ ' 

Thank you very much. Dr. Hills. Your testimony has been very 
valuable to the committee. 

The next is a youth panel and the Chair will call on Mr. Frank 
blobig, project director of the Roosevelt Youth Project possibly to 
introduce the youth. We do have a list of names. Mr. Slobig, would 
you prefer that you present them or introduce them? 

Thank you. 

Let me sav. Mr. Slobig. while you are getting your group orga- 
nized, that It IS a great pleasure for us to have you and your group 
before the committee this morning. We sometimes deal with legis- 
lation in a void without considering those who are the ones most 
directly affected. 

It is an honor and a pleasure for us to welcome vou and these 
young people and we look forward to your testimony." We will leave 
it up to you to organize it as you see fit. 

Mr. Slobig. I think we have it very well organized. Mr. Chair- 
n.an. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. I can see that. Perhaps you could help the State 
Department out. [Laughter.] 

STATEMENT OF FRANK SLOBKJ, PROJECT DIRECTOR, 
ROOSEVELT YOUTH PROJECT 
Mr. Slobig. Congressman Hawkins, and members of the subcom- 
mittee, my name is Frank Slobig and I am the director of the Roo- 
sevelt Centennial Youth Project, a nationally focused youth em- 
ployment policy and advocacy organization located here in Wash- 
ington. DC. 

I thank you for the opportunity to appear before you today and 
thank your staff for the cooperation and their assistance in making 
this possible. 
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Accompanying me are six young people representing programs 
like those that would be central to the successful implementation 
of the Youth Incentive Employment Act, and a group who collec- 
tively this morning share the heavy burden of representing the 
countless numbers of other young people like themselves around 
the country who would benefit from such a program. 

Before introducing the young people themselves, whom we have 
asked to share their experiences with you, let me first say a few 
things about the Roosevelt project. It began 2 years ago in May 
1982 by the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute to focus attention and stim- 
ulate action on the importance of young people s constructive par- 
ticipation in and service to society. 

It began against the backdrop of a deeping recession with un- 
precedented post-depression high unemploymertt rates for both 
adults and young people. Ever since the Youth Act of 1980 failed to 
reach the Senate floor in the closing days of the 97th Congress, 
there has been a diminishing support for a comprehensive youth 
employment policy and an absence of new initiatives based on 
proven experience. 

We applaud Congressman Hawkins' and Senator Kennedy's con- 
stant efforts to reverse this trend. 

The project itself has had three principal goals; To develop great- 
er awareness and deeper understanding on the part of the general 
public and policymakers in particular of the plight of unemployed 
and often ill-prepared young people; to promote specific policies 
and principles, legislative initiatives and program approaches that 
respond to the problems of youth joblessness in the school-to-work 
transition, and that offer young people an opportunity to serve, to 
work and to learn; and to foster closer collaboration and to achieve 
greater coherence among often disparate local and national organi- 
zations that support more responsive youth employment and train- 
ing efforts. 

We have incorporated a set of policy and program recommenda- 
tions that are embodied in the document entitled a *Tolicy Blue- 
print for Community Service and Youth Employment," which we 
have submitted as a formal part of our written testimony. 

It has been widely disseminated and discussed over the course of 
the last several months and includes the principal elements with 
H.R. 5017 advances. It would be a fitting memorial to the memory 
of Eleanor Roosevelt if this bill were enacted by the time of the 
celebration of her 100th anniversary of her birth in October 1984. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, in her day, was deeply concerned about young 
people. She enjoyed them so much; she reached out to them and 
she listened to them for what they had to say. She worked out 
many of her political and ethical ideas teaching young women in a 
New York City high school, and later, as the First Lady, her advo- 
cacy on behalf of- young people was unceasing. 

In fact, TjO years ago this month, reflecting on the conditions con- 
fronting young people at that time, she said something which is 
equally applicable today, and let me quote. 

I have momenUs of real terror when 1 think we may be losing thin generation We 
have got to bring these young people into the active lite of the community and make 
ihem feel that they are necessary. 
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In that day, the Roosevelt administration responded with the Ci- 
vilian Conservation Corps and the National Youth Administration 
and other youth initiatives. The present administration, by con- 
trast, has virtually abdicated any sense of responsibility for the 
pursuit of the problem of young jobless people. 

Today, th=s persistent problem needs to be viewed, as the earlier 
witnesses have said, in both the long-term and the near-term per- 
spective. 

Thirty years ago, the percentage of employed black and white 
teenagers was virtually identical, but since that time, the gap has 
gradually widened to the point where the annualized employment 
data for 198.'^ showed that only 18 percent of black teenagers 
worked at all full- or part-time, compared to 46 percent of whites, 
thus despite a much ballyhooed full year of economic upturn. In 
fact, the labor force participation rates of black teenagers fell to an 
all-time low of 86.4 percent in 1983. 

Young people are jobless not because they don't want to work. 
The major demonstration program on which this piece of legisla- 
tion IS based debunked that myth conclusively. In fact, if the Amer- 
ican taxpayers had paid $300 million for a successful research and 
development defense project, I wonder what the hue and cry would 
be to implement that on a much more extensive basis, and yet, 
that is what we paid for the expensive successful youth incentive 
entitlement pilot projects on which this piece of legislation was 
based. 

Young people are not working primarily for two reasons: First, 
there simply are not enough job opportunities, especially in our 
inner cities and depressed rural areas where most of the minority 
youth are concentratea; and second, a basic lack of education and 
fundamental unfamiliarity with the world of work, especially 
among young minorities, prevent many of them from entering the 
labor force. 

H.R. oOlT directly addresses both of these deficiencies in our 
present system, in a way that I might say the Job Training Part- 
nership Act does not. In fact, a recently released first-phased study 
of the implementation of .JTPA indicated that only 4 percent of the 
potentially eligible population are being served and that fewer per- 
centage of youth, in fact, many service delivery areas and private 
industry councils are experiencing amazing difficulty, apparently, 
in enrolling the 40 percent of youth that they are required to do. 

Serious doubts remain about the ability of that system to serve 
youth effectively and particularly to serve the most disadvantaged 
youth. The model that the Roosevelt Project has been advancing in 
our Policy Blueprint has two components: One of which, the Stay- 
in-School Program, closely parallels the provisions of H.R. oOlT, 
and on the basis of extensive discussions we have had on this 
Policy Blueprint over the last several months, we would like to 
offer a few considerations that are applicable to H.R. oOlT. 

First, we feel that a more clearly defined Federal role should in- 
clude the resources and ability to provide or to support the provi- 
sion of technical assistance program evaluation and dissemination 
of best practices. We would recommend that the committee consid- 
er perhaps one-half of 1 percent Federal set-aside to support such 
yctivities. 
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Second, we question the advisability of bypassing the States 
when other efforts are made in the bill to conform to or coordinate 
with provisions of the Job Training Partnership Act. The fact that 
a significant portion of JTPA resources and other possible match 
money are State-controlled argues for consideration of a State tie- 
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Third, we would argue that the required match m the bill be 
strictly a cash and not an in-kind match and that a definite portion 
of that be non-Federal, perhaps one-half of the required 20 percent. 
The experience of the Washington State Service Corps, where a 25- 
percent local cash match against State funds is required has shown 
that local agencies and organizations have a much greater sense of 
ownership and buy into the system. 

Fourth, that greater flexibility in the allowable work hours 
during the school year might increase the likelihood of attracting 
" dropouts as might a higher upper age limit. 

Finally, we would ask you to consider an incentive grant scheme 
to encourage local jurisdictions to target a portion of their summer 
youth employment program funds in a combined remedial educa- 
tion work experience for 14- and 15-year-olds identified as already 1 
year or more behind in school or functioning below grade level. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, let me now intro- 
duce our panel of young witnesses individually, all of whom would 
be potential beneficiaries of H.R. 5017, and whose verv situations 
and personal experiences reflect the complexity of the problem 
that this bill must address. 

First, I would like to introduce to you Mr. Juan Valdez, who is a 
resident of the District of Columbia, who attends the Multi-Cultur- 
al Career Intern Program, which is a fascinating alternative educa- 
tional school located right here in the District of Columbia that I 
would encourage all of the members of the committee at some 
point to visit. It was a program that was initiated under the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Projects Act that Senator Kennedy re- 
ferred to earlier, and it is one that has survived through thick and 
thin with great difficulty, but presently serves aDout 250 young 
men and women, almost all of whom are relatively recent immi- 
grants from non-English-speaking backgrounds. 
Juan. 

STATKMKNT OF JI AN VALDKZ. MI;KTI-( I'LTI KAL CARKKR 
INTKRN PR()(;RA.M. WASHINdTON. DC 
Mr. Valdez. Good morning. Chairman, and members of the com- 
mittee. %MfMT^ J U 

My name is Juan Valdez and I am a junior at MCIP and have 
been involved in a computer skill training program. I want to be 
an engineer in the future. . 

At MCIP, there are students from many part'j of the world, their 
age ranging from 1(5 to 21. Twenty percent of these students are 
here alone, paying rent, food and clothing for themselves, but can t 
both work and study. ^ . . , 

So the only alternative is to drop out of school to work. Ihe same 
with native-born Americans. They may have dropped out of school 
because they had financial problems. Many of th?se young people 
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rfi^lni^^ l^S ^''^"^1 ^^^y ^^'^ the skill or the high school 
diploma. So they resort to stealing. 

With the help of you and schools like MCIP and programs such 
as Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project. Rosa Parks^S?oup Home 
Jobs for Youth, and Ne^^ Horizons, these students have been given 

lrf^k^^t^'!? ^^-1,^^'^ ^° « in the aria of 

work that thev like. Once they have this job, they consider going 
back to school to get their diploma, but if not. they have thei? 
skills and do not have to steal for a livine 
Thank you. 

Mr. Slobig. Our second youth witness is Ms. Jeannette Ferrell, 
who 18 also a District of Columbia resident, who is presently living 
S ^ S^l ^'°"P ^hich is part of the Sasha Brief 

nrnlr^'^r^- f^e is pre^sently attending a GED 

program, having dropped out of a D.C. school, and would like to 
share some of her experiences with us. 

Jeannette. 

STATEMENT OF JEANNETTE FERRELL. ROSA PARKS GROUP 
HOUSE, WASHINGTON, DC 

Ms. Ferrell. Good morning. My name is Jeannette. I am a resi- 
dent at Rosa Parks. I was enrolled in regular school and at first, I 
ZrfZ J^'Ju '"^^^i,"^ ?t Rosa Parks, I have been able to par- 
ticipate in the Youth Employment Agency which helped me get a 
temporary job so I could get some work experience. 

I am now enrolled at the Lerning Opportunities Center, which is 
an alternative school that is now preparing me for my GED and 
also helping me work with computers. I also was lucky enough to 
get a jo6 through the D.C. After School Job Program. I work at a 
day care center for 2 hours a week. 

tJj! Il^^^'-^u ^'^P ^^'^ j?^ } ^'^^^ have to attend school. It is good 
that this job only last 10 hours a week, because that gives me 
enough time to do my studying so I can do well in school. 

I am planning on finishing my education and hopefully training 
in the computer field. ^ uaiuiue 

j^jjhank^you, and I hope this bill can give other kids tne opportu- 

Mr Slobkj. Next, I would like to introduce Mr. Stephen Cruzado 
from Manhattan from New York City. Stephen benefited from a 
program at Jobs for Youth in New York City after having dropped 
ou of school. He has since gotten his GED and I think is on the 
road to a long and successful career in the future. 

otephen. 

STATE.MENT OF STEPHEN ( RUZADO. JOBS FOR YOUTH NEW 

YORK 

Mr. Cruzado My name is Stephen Cruzado and I am 19 years 
old. I reside m New York City. Jobs for me is really jobs for Amer- 
ica because my generation is going to be building and making up 
your and our America of the future. 

If America means anything at all. it means that the spirit of lib- 
erty and the spark of hope must be kept alive in each generation, 
lor each part of America, for each of us. Congress, to me. is the 
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link between my hope and the realization of that hope. America 
means hope for the youth, for the disenfranchised, for minorities, 
as well as for all the rest of us. 

Jobs for Youth helped me in many ways. For example, they 
helped me get back on mv feet when I left school. Before I went to 
Jobs for Youth, I was under a great deal of pressure; pressure from 
my parents, pressure from my peers, and pressure from myself. 

I attended the educational services at Jobs for Youth for awhile 
until I obtained employment. After that, I attended a computer 
program similar to Jobs for Youth. There, I studied and obtained 
my equivalency diploma in July of 1983. I also learned and operat- 
ed the IBM display writer for 6 months. 

I called Jobs for Youth and told them of my progress. They ar- 
ranged an interview for me with a law firm. I am now employed 
with Claude Castro, a member of the Jacob D. Fuchsberg lawxfirm 
in New York City, one of the most prestigious law firms ifi the 
State of New York. 

I have been employed with Mr. Castro since October of 1983. Mr. 
Castro and his secretary, Annette, are two of the best employers I 
have ever had. I enjoy the work I do for Mr. Castro and every day, 
Mr. Castro has given me more and more responsibilities in my Job 
as legal clerk. 

For example, since emploved with Mr. Castro, I have obtained 
my process server's license; I have filed papers in court; adjourned 
cases; and kept track of his legal calendar. I also do all the filing in 
the office. 

I have learned much about the law. I plan to pursue an under- 
graduate degree and may go on to attend law school. 

Of course. Jobs for Youth opened the door to my fulfilling my ev- 
eryday work. I have earned a great deal of respect for myself and 
from others. I cannot emphasize the importance of this issue. 

Programs of these types are needed, and I hope my testimony 
here today will encourage you to support us and others that may 
be in mv position. 

ThanK you. 

Mr. Slobig. Next, I would like to introduce Ms. Keesha Marshall, 
from the District of Columbia. She was born in Brooklyn, but lives 
here in the District. She also dropped out of a D C. school in the 
10th grade and is presently enrolled at a program at the Center for 
Youth Services. Keesha would like to share some things with us. 

STATEMKNT OF KKESHA MARSHALL, CENTER FOR YOI TH 
SERVICES. WASHINGTON. DC 

Ms. Marshall. Good morning, members of the panel. My name 
is Keesha Marshall. I am 17 years old and I am currently a 
member of the Center for Youth Services. I get involved with the 
Center for Youth Services in September 1983 because I came back 
from Brooklyn, NY. with no school papers to attain my 10th grade 
year at Anacostia Senior High School. I took advantage of the dif- 
ferent services at the Center for Youth Services. 

There they have helped over 65 people a day The services in- 
clude education* employment training, counseling, recreational ac- 
tivities, medical assistance, and family planning. I have recently re- 
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ceive4 a certificate for an employment training program, which is 
to me the most important part of the center. 

I have really benefited from the preemployment class. It helped 
me learn the different skills you need to achieve and maintain a 
job. 

Probably if we had the support of others there, there could be 
more jobs tor myself and other youth of today. I am so glad I could 
take this program because I have learned a whole lot about plan* 
ning for my future, setting my goals, getting a good education, and 
how to care for myself and how to prepare for a job, something I 
could not have done before being in this program, 

Therefore, after this preemployment class, we need more work 
experience and primarily iobs by trying to finish our education. 
Deep down inside, I say to myself, "I am glad that there is a pro- 
gram that young people my age, older, younger, can turn to that 
could get education with different tvpes of services that the center 
needs to provide for others like me/ 

Thank you. 

Mr. Slobig. I would now like to introduce Mr. Rafael Sanchez 
from the Lower East Side of Manhattan. Rafael is 2 weeks shy of 
his 18th birthday und one of the things that Rafael shared with us 
yesterday was the fact that after years and years of frustration in 
being passed on year after year in both parochial and public high 
schools in New York City, only recently was it determined that at 
the root of most of his difficulties in learning in school was the fact 
that he is dyslexic. 

Rafael would like to share with us some of this thoughts and ex- 
periences this morning. 

STATEMENT OF RAFAEL SANCHEZ, HENRY STREET SETTLEMENT 

HOUSE, NEW YORK 

Mr. Sanchez. Hello, my name is Rafael Sanchez and I am from 
Manhattan. I come from the Youth Employment Service. Our pro- 
gram is called On Target. It has given me more than hope because 
I know there is somebody out there that really could help us in 
these special programs. It has given me skills. It has given me con- 
fidence. It has given me help and jobs, and most of all, I enjoy 
doing it. 

One problem I have is dyslexia. I can't really get a job that is 
associated with reading because of my problem. I had to quit school 
because of that problem I had. 

Now I am planning to go back to school because they might get 
me into this special program, but I can't afford to get into it be- 
cause it costs so much money for 2 or 3 hours a day. That is what 
is really causing the problem. If I didn't have the problem, I would 
have just been in school, but that is what caused me to drop out of 
school. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Slobig. Finally, I would like to introduce Ms. Armeta Black- 
well, from Richmond, VA. Armeta is in a school-based program in 
Richmond in the public high schools in Richmond called the New 
Horizons Program, which was a pilot project that was started with 
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seed money from the Edna McConnell Clark Foundation and now 
has spread into some 18 different locations around the country. 
Armeta. 

STATEMENT OF AUMETA BLACKWELL, NEW HORIZONS PROJECT 

RICHMOND, VA 

Ms. Blackwell. Good morning, Congressman Hawkins, and 
members of the subcommitt^. I am proud to be a representative of 
the New Horizons Program in Richmond, VA. I am also proud be- 
cause I am finishing up this program, completing my graduation, 
at Marshall Walker High School in Richmond. 

This program has helped me in many ways. It has helped me 
gain a sense of independence that I never had before. It has also 
helped me to gain employment at the Reynolds Metal Co., which is 
located in Richmond. 

Before that time, and without the help of the New Horizons Pro- 
gram, I was told that there was no vacancies or employment oppor- 
tunities there because of my age and because I was not a high 
school graduate. New Horizons helped me get that job, and because 
of New Horizons, I am a potential employee after graduation in the 
summer of 1984. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Slobig. Mr. Chairman, let me make just one final comment. 
These six in many respects are the fortunate few. They represent 
countless numbers of others in their own local communities who 
simply don't have the benefit of access to the kinds of programs 
that they have, in part because those programs historically have 
been run in many places by local community-based organizations 
that are dymg on the vine. They have dropped in community after 
community, both in terms of their level of ability to be able to pro- 
vide services, or even in terms of whether they exist. 

We thank you very much and the young people would certainly 
be receptive to any questions that you would like to address to 
ihem. 

[Prepared statement of Frank J. Slobig follows:] 
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Prepared Statement or Frank J. Slobig, Project Director. Roosevelt 
Centennial Youth Project. Washington, DC 

• -fi 1 f .'.pi.ifi H.iwKiii. iTi'l rni'f i-i'i I'l n»f :iiih(-i)inci| t «•«• , my n.ir «» is Ki.iiik Mnt'Li .wid 

• **■* 'liii- t -I .5 n,f i»vc,t I <<Mt t f.tn.t 1 /t'ltti J'nM«'r», .\ fiat i iim.i 1 l > KmuhviI 
y.-.»f. iMPpi. .,ii»Tir I i. >/ j-lvi.. 1. V ■»» Miii/.jM'»ti h»r.iti»tl Uvtv iii Wdsh i n-i t uti . I rh.tiik 
y»».r t i.f t tu* iippi • I r till 1 1 y f ti .ip^'iMr tti*tMti* yciti t cultty . Aj'fnfnpany I fiH <i»«* aix yuuif'j 
jM- tfpiosiMit II. { pi'iiim;. iikf tfuise thut wnuitj ho cunttdl t/i t t>f succosst o I 

l«M<iflir .tt i> III .it » Y'.Mlh lli'-flif W«* Km|iitiyr«ii»nt Aft INK 'jlJl/|. 

ni' !:.iy .i I fw wonls Uunit t hi» Hito<;t*vclt PKiiofi. hofttti* itit t oduc ttui e.ich 

'•I t ho V u« 1 wfi-.m wi» h.iv#' itsKod I'l .sh.inj tlivii i>xpt*t ivixos w;ih you. Tht» 

pnniM t vi'. iiiit i.iii-.i ui M.iy. I'iHj. by t hi? KIean(ii HooMev«!it lastjiute lo tocus utton- 
t I'lii wiij r jr.ti i.» r #. ,»,-t ion nn t hi» impurt<int-o «if youTK] pt>(iple*.s const rurt ivi» p.ntici 
p.jt n»i. in .»Ti.l it>fvi(t* 1(1 stiuiety. 1 1 bpqan dq<iin3t .i tMrkdrup o! «t deepen utq 
I s I'.fi wifN •jfipi t:i prlttiit imI pt >s t - l>«>p( csii ion hjcjh uuempl oymont taiob tin tuitn adults 
•iii'I y ii-i pi'-.pl*'. 

K/pj -.11.1 t!ii> Y.'tirh Alt M« Isao t.iili'd TO i*»ach t ho Senate I In.w m the <l<)»in-j 
•J.ty. .»t t hi- ■Wr>, Ciifi-ji rr.:. , iheie h<is been diminishing HUppui t I ui a compt ohons i v«f 
yu-ir*! fvn.i-.y.iff.* polity, ,»ntl .m .tbsonre t»» new initiatives tMsod on piuvcn expe ■ 
iienif. We .ippiiii.l I i,n.ji essmrtf. Hawkins' ttmstant ofNirtH to invpi.se this trend, 
riu- tMj««e piint-tp<il jnj 1 s ol the Roosevelt Hio]e*'l htive been: 



To 'levfi-.p {letter ttw.ticnesH ami c]eepi>i uiitlf i st .in<] 1 1> ] ■ ii trie pair it t rj*» 
•}i»f.«-T.!l piir-.u . and po 1 u- ymakui s ii> patticulai, «it the pli-jh' »»t uf»ei««p Itiyed 
nr.. I i.t t »»fi 1 t 1 pi ep<ii ed yoi<iiij peijp 1 «> . 

o To ptomote spec M )i- po i n n*., ^iid prinriples, le<j 1 1 lat i ve initiative.s and 
pf-iltam appi <>a> Mf.s that lespond to the piohlems <it yoith jotilessitess afid 
the s. ho.ii to w.wk tiaiiMtinn, and that ottei yuun ] people an opportututy 
fo -.Pive. t,i -tfotK and t»i icain. 

" I' • l".t»'i » to-,i»i • »i 1 1 .1 r>-o .1 1 i«-Ti dtid to afhi«»ve )*eati*f fi-rif'fen»e arnof)<) .ifti'ii 
di>pa(tt(> In. .tl .tiwl Tiatifiuit < >i 'j-tii 1 /a t Ions tht* aiippoi t mtwe iK'Sponsivo 
ttmpliiyirn'Mt at.i} tiautin*! el tot is. 
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uut polK'y and |ii<)iTtir« r oconiniMitJ.iMoMH I'fnhodiod Mi d (i')<Mfni*nt entitled .i Polity 

Hl«u»|)r»Mi tor i*i>mf*»u»i i « y .S€»ivj<*i» Yutith Kmpliiym* »» , whuh wi« .u*» plntii.rij lu siiiifsif 

a5 ()>itt ot out (i)tm.i{ wtittfi) t i*:.r i.-*ioMy . it has tmvii widoly il i snomi rid^ od .idd dib 
i.ur.'ifJ /iti'J uul«t»J*»i th«» fi^inciiMi !• I i»mi»iit ;. wfii«*n Hit *Ull' .iilvan«'p:. . woul(J l/i* a 

fitting momotidl to the memory at KlvAnnt Hoosev^U, xt Ihxb lull woie onatrtod hy 
tho t» ot thp rolohrarw)M nt r ho U)t>t h Ann ivut -.at y ol hvt M r Mi xn tictohor of 1*»H-J. 

Hiu. HM{)sevolt xn hnr day was cjooply conmnod ahout youoq pooplp. She emoyt'd r h»^n 
so r-urh. rtM«'h«Ml out to them and Ixatoru'd to wht't thny ha<J lo say. She had wnrkod 
out Rkirty ot hei pnlitxcal and rlhxcal xdoaft loach inq younq women in a Now York Cxty 
hxqh achool. Later as the Kxrsr I.ady her advocacy on l>ohalf of younq poopic was 
unr«asxnq. Kxtty yt»ais aqo thxs month xn May of 1S)4, rot loci ing on the condxtxons 
(*(}nf t ont xri'} ytxinq ptMjpin at that txmc, aho saxd something whxch is oquaMy applxrablo 
today. 

*I have momontK of real tnrtor whon I thxnk w« may tiu lo&xng thxb qenetar ion. 
Wo havp qo» to bt mq thoso younq peopio into the active life ot tho community 
and make tiwn tool that they are necessary** 

Thfi Hocis»wt»lt AdntniM rat xon rebponded xn xts day wxth the Cxvxlian Conservation 
<'otps and the Nat xonat Y<>uth Admxnist » it xojj. rh« pi esent Admxni&trat ion has abdx<'.ttod 
all respond xbi 1 X t y . 

Today t rw pfi :i 1 »ti>nt proMom ot youth unemployment npt:d& to bo vxi:»wed xn both a li>nq 
i«fm atid ni'.xi te»n pi» r .sp»?ct x vt* . Thxity yedi:» aqu the peiffntaqo of employed tilack 
ami whiti* tc<M>a|tMs w.i:i .Umr.st xdenttcal. Sxnco then tho qap has boon fiiadualJy 
wxdenxnq to t r>t» point whi*M» t ht> annual xzed employment data lt>r ISBl showed that only 
IHt ot blaik toonaqttrs wnrkod full m patt-txmi* tompaiod t<j ib% at wlixtp te«Miaq»?rR, 
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Tho Mhoi fofio prtf t icipjUun tAto of bUcK toenn (ell to an all tHnw low of J6.4I. 
Yoiinq poople hio johloas not because they don't want tti woik. The major domonst t.it ion 
profjr.im, on whirh the Voulh. Incentive Rmployment Act is based, debunked that myth 
conclijsivoly. They dre not wotkmg primarily lor two mrt)or reasons. Kirst. there 
are simply not enough job opportunities, eapeciaUy jn our inner cine* and depressed 
rural are.is, where minority youth tend to be concentrated. Second, a basic lack 
ot education and fundamental unl ami 1 lar i ty with the world ol work, especially among 
minorities, prevent many young people I rom entering the labor force. HR-5017 di- 
rectly addresses both ot these deliciencies in our present system. 

The model that the Kooaevelt Project has been advancing m our Policy Blueprint has 
two components, one of which. The Stay-in-School Program, closely parallels the pro- 
viRionw or HH-')017. On the basis of extensive discussions we have had on the Policy 
Ulii»>piint wo would like to offer a few considerations that are applicable to HR-^017. 

r> A mox«* clearly defined federal role ihould include the resources and ability 
to provide or to n^pport the provision of technical assistance, program 
evaluation, and dissemination of best practices. He would recocwnend a 1/2 
of one percent federal set aside to support such activities. 

i> Wo question the advisability of bypassing the states when other efforts 
are made in the bill to conform to or coordinate with provisions of the 
Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). The fact that a significant portion 
ol JTPA resources snd other possible match money are state controlled argues 
lor a atate tie in. 

<» Wo would urge that the required match be strictly cash and not in-kind and 
th.n a definite portion be non-federal, perhaps one-half of the required 
^01. Tfie experience of the Washington State Service Corps where a 2b\ local 
casN match against state tunds la required has shown that local agencies 
.ind <>r<)an izat ions have a much greater sense of ownership. 

o «iic.»tor flexibility in allowable work hours during the school year may in- 
irear.e the likelihood of attracting drop-outs, as miqht a higher upper age 
limit. • 
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o Kintslly. wo would *ink y<jti to <:<}rKSid<T .rn inct'ntivo grant 5<!henir to onrour.iqo 
locdl )ui isdictionr. »o t.ir<ji«t .1 poi t »«j»t of trim Suntmot Youth Kmploymrnt 
Program lunds in a combmod tumfdirtl rtiti<M l lon/wot k oxpct lonce tor M .wid 
lb yodr olds identiii»'<i us .iltoudy -i yisir ot moto behind in fi<:hool or turu:- 
tioning below qrade lovel. 

Let mo now introduce our panel or younq w 1 1 rt»^sat•M , d 1 1 ol whom would hv potrnti^il 
benot leiar loa of HB~^017 and whone variod situations and experience!; reflect tho 
complexity of the problem we must address. 



JUAN VALOEZ 

Juan i» 1? years ol.l m his junior yoat dt ttiu Mu 1 1 1 -Cu 1 tura 1 Career intern Pro^jram 
(MCIP) in Washington, t).C. He is the PrcsidBnt of the Student Government at Mt'lP. 
He was born in Mexico and is now completely bi- lingual. Juan has been getting good 
grades, is involved in an after school computer science skill training program end 
fias a goal of becoming an engineer some day. 

The Multi-Cultural Career Intern Program is an alternative bi-lingual. multi-cultural 
hi'jh school established in 1979 under a federal Department of Labor grant to moot 
the educational, career employment and supportive service needs of limited English 
speaking minority youth between the ages of 16 and 21. While it started out to serve 
primarily Hispanics. it now has students from J5 different cultural and languago 
backgrounds, including many African countries. Central and South America. Mexico, 
The Caribbean islands* Southeast Asian and other Asian countries as well as the United 
States. 

HCIP has an excellent working relationship with the Private Industry Council and 
also receives some fundi -i from the federal Departments of Education and Labor as 
well as various foundations. 

JEANNETTE PBRRELL 

Jeannette at 16 lives in the Rosa Parks Group Home in Washington, a part of the Sasha 
Bruce Neighborhood Homes Program. She came there two and a half months ago and now 
shares the homo with eight other <Jirl3 ages U to 16. Sho attends a GKl) school half 
the day where she Is learning to work on computers and is doing well. In the after- 
noons she works two hours each day at a day care center. When given r^or choice of 
office work or working at the day care center, she decided on the latter because 
she likes to work with children. She wants eventually to go into a training program 
£or computer t echn il* lans . 



Before coming to the group homo. Joarinettn lived with her mother and a f out-year-old 
brotrier and was going to school some, but didn't like it. Now she feels the group 
r»ome iH hel.jin j r»pr . 
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The H'>sa iMik-. (.tnup Mtii-..- pi i,v i ihfj. .1 lon'j-torm Uvintj siiurtfion for youth lu nood 
or .supct viHion jfi .1 HI («if Jiiiu'l (jmjiy iypt» sitnatJon, but with S counselors instead 
ot ,1 c-oiiplo workintj with thv youiwj poopli*. They receive individual and family 
{•ouns<*l uiq, r.rhool ^rid rout t advocacy, qni wofk oxperienae and a "job, and qo back 

The Sanhd Brucn Nc^ qhborh.>«d pru<jr<in hiia a ruMrtway house, a home for toon-aqed mothers 
and thcif rhildrun, an outreach procjram tor toon-aged mothers, the Consortium for 
Youth Altornativos which works with firat-iimo offondora, tho Communitv Advocacy 
for Youth whurh works with multiple* offondora, and a Youth Knployment Program with 
outreach that works with young clients from all of its programs. It depends tor 
funding on tho D.C. Pepartment ot Human Sor vices, tho todoral Department o£ Health 
and Human .Services* the Neighhorhood Planning Councils, the United Hay, and found- 
ations. 



STEPHEN CRUSADO 

Stephen 15 19 years old and has grown up in Now York City. Both ot hia parents aro 
from Puerto Rico, and his father is still there. He lives with his mother, step- 
father, two t>£otherK, and a younger sistor. 

.Stephen, bored with school and into trouble, loft high school in the 11th grade. 
He hoard from a Iriend about Johs for Youth, which is a 25-yoar~old program that 
qives school dropouts job readiness training, individualized educational help, 
cuusplmq, and placement in unsubsidizod ontry-levol prlva'e sector joos, and follows 
up their prnqrrss in those )obs. 

Stephen chuse their voluntary educational component, persuaded by this time thel 
ho noodfd to qo on with his education, and was also placed in a job at a photo shop. 
Ho left lha» job lor another at a printing shop and subsequently left Jobs for Youth 
to enter a skills training program. While he got his GEO in the training program, 
ho credits Johs tor Youth wilh holpuui him real ito the nood to continue his education 
and hnlpM.rj him ronuw ttiai process, Aftor he completed the skills training program, 
he* tctutncd to jobs tot Y»JUth and was placed in a job as a messenger with o law firm. 
Mo has now a'lvancod and is doing legally related work. 



KEKSHA NARSHA1,L 

Kccsh.i IS a 1/ year old resident ot Washintjton who, although born in Brooklyn, New 
York, has iivnd here since sho was three with hor grandmother. She was in a special 
program last year and arrived oack too late to ro-ontor tho lOth grade at Anacostia 
Hi'jh School, and so shu entered the Center for Youth Services. She wanted to keep 
hor skills up, in prfp.wation tor going tiack to Anacost la H^gh School next fall. 
Hoanwriile. she has tjrailuaiod from the pre-employment training program at tho Center, 
whprr st.n learned job srarch skills, and sho will start a part-tire job this week, 
in addilum to tho pr 0 - omp loymont training, she has had tutoring and work to improve 
hpr nasi.- skills, and she is now in the pre-OKD program. Sho likoa the program batter 
thar. »hc pun; I.- sc h..c.l. and loser ibes it as rual triondly. It is based on tho por- 
;»••/>•;, iwn anilitic:. , she riays, and makes you strive tor yourself •wltht>ut anybody 
boin') .III y.>ijr baiK. It maktfs you grow up a little bit." 
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The Contor tot Youth Snrvicos omploymont program «ilso han d montal health component, 
medical program* lAmily planning profjrdm, mart lit I arts, and modolinq. Tho Cuntet 
has served 1034 young people in tho last two yeots. avor<tqing bb a day. In its ddy 
care program it hds (> H bobiea .1 ddy, because mony ot its young clients are single 
pacents. The program also serves those who have drug problems. 

RAFAEL SANCHEZ 

Rafael is almost IB and a resident of the Lower Sast Side of Manhattan. Ho is tech- 
nically enrolled in a Now York City high school >ut has not been attending classes. 
He was only- recently diagnosed as being dyslexic after being passed along from one 
frustrating year to tho n^'Xt. He is presently enrolled in the Act Together program 
at the Henry Street Settlement House. 

Henry Street Settlement has served the Lower East Side for 90 years. Its Act Together 
Program is an open-entry open^exit job simulation approach, in which about '20 high 
risk young people at a time are inyolvsd in a series of hands-on occupational work- 
shops. Rafael is presently making summer shirts in a sewing workshop, wooden toys 
in a carpentry workshop, and learning a variety of technical skills in a video work- 
shop. The goal ot the workshops is to help the young people learn basic work skills 
before seeking regular employment. 

ARMKTA BLACKHELL 

Armeta, who is 1/, lives with her mother, a single parent who is a teacher's aide 
in the Richmond, Virginia public schools. As an average student two years ago when 
She joined the New Horizons Program, she hAS become an excellent student with a 3.5 
average as she approaches gradiMtion this year. She has held a half-time 30b for 
the entire two years with the Reynolds Hetdl Company, which values her work so highly 
that they asked the school to give her release time for extra training in the com- 
pany. She is now receiving training in CRT, data programming, and skills that tho 
company t>enefits from out expects to be of value for hor in her future career. 

New Horizons in Richmond is a joint enterprise between private business and the public 
schools to prepare disadvantaged youths to meet the standards of employers by coupling 
jobs with education in a way whi7h fosters the transition from school to work while 
forging continuing ties between the classroom and the work^place. New HoriSons is 
the initial program in the Partnership Program, now spread to eight cities across 
the country. Start up money tor the demonstrations has come from the Edna McConnell 
Clark Foundation, and now the programs have t>oth private sector and government support 
under JTPA. 
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THE ROOSEVELT CENTENNIAL YOUTH PROJECT 

2001 S Street, N.W.. Fifth Floor • WMhin^on, D.C. 20009 • (202) 462-44M 

THE YCUTH EMFLOYMBKT SlTUATIOHt HARCH. 1984 



• With th« civilian unanployMnt rata rmining at 7.8|, naarly 9 

M(...H -^^Al ^otkt 401 of tu^m ara uii4ar 

Ttim un«i»ployiMnt r«ta for 11-24 yaar olda roaa to 14.41. 

o OvaraU taan-aga un«NployiMnt roaa to 19.91 in Harch. Th« marginal 
reduction ovar tha laat yaar ia dvi almo«t entirely to a deoiine 
MMiiiM.criMMiiTM in the lebpr force rather than to increaaed employinent. 

's.V.VI'hT "'"^ o There were 55.000 nore unemployed teenagera in HerCh thap in 

(•(<)ari.n« i%it>k«i|*i February. 

l»|l*lwK Inl liJ«ll.nM«l 

i«.un„.fc., o Of the nearly 5 million more joba created in the leat fifteen monthe 
. J^Jri"; ' °' economic upturn leaa than 41 of them went to teenegera. vho 
s«M.«4. v,..rv..r«.*, repreaent nore than 181 of the unemployed. 

*^'tt ft IWriiTMt 

TslT.™'"''' ° -nnuaUiad labor force participation rate of black teen- 

M,«.. M«.w, •^•rB during thia period of upturn waa the loweat in hiatory. 3$. 41 

M4«ii I v'wn.ivnf fNiMt cofltparvd to 56.91 for whitea« 

<*«.K^..^. o Unemployment of black teenagera jumped to 4*. 71. more than two 
< w«r>». ^••'.•t ■^•w.. and a half time* that of white teena. 

fctch'M.ti I.W o OnAy 19.11 of black teenagera are employed compared to 48,31 of 

T«u.n white teenagera. 

o Only 5 out of every lOO black teenagera have full time joba. 

►"'•'It I tiiKf { nm 

° '^^^ unemployment rate of 1983 black high .chool graduatea (37.51) 
aubatantially exceeda that of white high achool dropout* (23.51). 

o Ev<.n the all-volunteer army xb accepting only high achool grad- 

uit t mm. . 



UAteil. 

O 



Only 36.41 .f the black graduating aaniora in 1952 entered collegee. 

a Substantial decline from 431 in 1980 and 1981. 



Smaller employer*, who create the vaet majority of the )oba m 
the private ,actor. are leeat eble to pay for the training of new 

Wr>r kitrs . 



O 

Workers. 



o The ovflrwhelminq majority of new worker* in the future will b< 
womort, blackft and Hiepanlcs. 



4. ',/H4 
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FOR 



COMWmXTY SBftVXCS AHD YOUTH DtfLOYKBrr 



PrepATtd byt 



Th« Roo««v«lt Ctnttnnial Youth Project 
rrank J* Slobig, Director 
And 

Calvin H. G^oxqm, Consultant 



January 18, 1904 



eXICUTIVS SUMMAItY 



Ttia '80i poaa anoraoua challangaa to both aconoaic and aducational policy-makara. 

Productivity ii dacraaaing, and Aaarican induatry ia incraaainqly thra.^tanad by 

coapatition fro* abroad. Naarly a quarter of whita youtha looking for vork aga 16 

to 19 ara unabla to find joba, and for black taana tha figure exceade 50 parcent. 

Cesantial coavunity and environMntal aarvicee are not available bacauaa of reduced 

funding. At the eaae tiaa* faw effective aachanieaa exiet for daveloping youth 

coeipatenciee in the coaHHinity setting, and tha concept of coMunity aarvice — long 

an Aaarican tradition — receivee little attention. In addition, at^loyare cob* 

plain that large nu«bare of vr;ung paople — even Many who graduate froa high echool 

— lack the b^ieic literacy and nuaaracy skille to parfora adequately in the work 

place, and the coet of on*tha-job reaadlation ia often prohibitive. 

Xn reepcnee to three challengee, a public cowitaant of eubetantial proper- 

tione ie neceeaary to create aaaningful Mrvice and work opportunitiee for youth. 

The Kooeevelt Centennial Youth Project ie propoeing a national progrw to earve ae 

a bridge batween education and aaployaant in order to help halt the daterioration 

of our future work force and in the quality of life which our young paople en soy. 

In collaboration with a wide range of other public intereet groupe, the Rooeevelt 

Pro]«ct will actively seek broad support for thie effort. It ie a work and lervice 

proqr^a coaplaaented by «nd intagratad with a alqnlf leant educational initiative. 

Drawing on laiaons laarnad froa the paat, it would not require expaneiva daaonitra- 

tion pro]«cti. Ite objectives arai 

o to scuiulata participation in coaaunity service and enhance the effec* 
tivanese of civic, voluntary, and coa«unity«based orqanirationei 

o to inprove the level and quality of local environaantal and huaan eer- 



o to increasa youth anployaant, eepacially wong aljwritlee and the econoa- 
ical*.y disadvantaged) 



Based cn a pui^Uc, private partnership at federal, etate, and local levels, the 
proposed vvodel pernits Mxivua flexibility in adainistratlon and encourages a large 
■easure of local initiative. It «lso takes advantage of prior education* training, 
and eKpXoyvant pro<ir<ui expariences wnich deaonstrate tha^ many young people under- 
stand Che UBportance of basic skills only when they face work place challenges. Ae 
a result -^f *.his exposure, thair learning aotivation incrc "-ae, and through coabin- 
ing education and worx, they baco«M haptiar and aoze productive aaa^re cf aoclety. 



vices ) 



0 



*-.o reverse the econoaic drain which resulte froa large nuabere ot youthe 
who aay require lifelong taxpay&r eupport. 
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Thi« Policy Blueprint outlinef « two-tiered community '.»rvice and youth 
employment progr^ that could be built up and phased in over four /ears and would 
ccsmplement related initiatives already planned and underway. Recoirmended adminis- 
trative and orqanizatlonal •s>ecificationi are set forth in a companion document, A 
Nationwide Conmunity Service and Stay-in-School Program; Programmatic Options . 

The Coenunity Service Corps (Tier t) would be a nationwide program open to 
high school graduates or holders of the General Educational Development (GED) 
certificate up to 24 years of age, who want to devote a year to community Service, 
dsveloping their skills and exploring new Interests. Enrollment should reflect a 
balance between disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged young women and men. The Corps 
wou Id undertake human servicer coitnunity development , and conservation projects , 
primarily in non-residentlal settings. Corps members would be paid for their work 
and would also participate In remediation and other educational activities. Over 
four years, the Corps would reach a level of a million participants, equivalent to 
about 2b percent of the out-of-nchool 16- to 24-year-oldfl who are presently out of 
work. 

The Stay-in-School Program (Tier ID %«)uld be an education and employment 
incentive program for economically disadvantaged, 16- to 24'-year-old in-school 
youth and dropouts in designated urban and rural poverty areas. It would provide a 
broad continuum of education and training services, and participation in these 
activities would be a condition of eligibility for paid work and service opportun- 
ities. To the maximum extent possible, it should build upon existing cooperative 
education, other work/study and vocational education programs, and the suntner youth 
employment program. it should also be closely integrated with the newly emerqinq 
public/private partnerships under the Job Training Partnership Act and with enhanc- 
ed school-to-work transition services that ought to be part of future educational 
policy initiatives. 

Both the Convunlty Service Corps and the Stay-in-School Program should be 
implemented through and complemented by existing systems and mst itut lon:^ . ^sti> 
mated net new federal cos' of implementation are ^l.'t billion the first yei«r to 
^ust under $6 billion by the fourth. Cost/V>nefit analyses of the Job Corps and 
value of work output studies of prior work and service projects indicate that the 
benefits of the proposed model are likely to exceed its total costs. Other stud- 
ies* such as a recent an/ lysis of the costs of failinq to employ jobless young 
people in New York City* show that the long-term societa* and economic cotits of 
youUi neglect are staggering. In short, we cannot afford tc do nothing. 
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I. 



THE NEED FOR A WOWC-EOUCATION 
AND COMMUNITY INVESTHENT STRATEGY 



U« live in a country whtrt work and ••rvict traditionally art hald in high 
aat«am. We oft«n make value judgment! about others baiad on the kind of work 
thay do. It ii hard to feel good about yourself if you havt nothing produc* 
tiva to do. In recent y«ars, w« have not entrueted our young people with 
sufficient responsibility to do things of rsal value. Thsir willingnsss to 
work and to be of ssrvics is nonsthslsas there, and they need opportunities to 
nuOcs neaningful contributions to socisty* At ths same tints, our coHminities 
need improved services and our natural rssourcss nssd to be maintained and 
protected. An investnent and development atrategy which takee both of theae 
iieede into account ehould be vigorouely pursued. By becoming actively involv- 
ed in community eervice and in working toward achieveaent of society *s goals, 
young peopls ars mors liksly to maks a hsalthy transition to adulthood. They 
will also develop an appreciation for education and work, a eense of citizen- 
ihip, and a commitment to poeitive social valuee* In addition, they will 
become economic asseti rathsr than sconoeiic burdsns, as many ars now. 

The current proportion of idle and aimlees youth in ir society ia 
unacceptably high. Hillione of young Anericane are not finding ^he opportun- 
ity to develop the employment ikilla and work habite necessary for futurs 
productivity and to contributs to our nation's sconomy. Growing numbsrs of 
•teenaqsrs ars reaching adulthood without svsr having worXsd. Ths coats of 
this lost output, dsvelopmsntal lag, and human rssourcs wests ars snormoua* 
The following statistics^illustrats ths magnituds of ths problsmi 

o Nsarly 40% of the unemployed^ close to 4 million people, are under 
2S years of age. 

o The decline in the number of employed young people ae a result of 
the currsnt rscesaion has bsen woree than during any other period 
■ ince the end of World War II. Between 1979 and 1962, total full- 
time teen employment* dropped by 1.3 million, more than wiping out 
the gaine realized from 197S to 1979. 
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Despite th« glow •eonoiBic recovery beginning in December 1982, 
teenage unemployment rose in the first 6 months of 1983 to nearly 2 
million. Another 1«S million are out of the labor force but say 
they would like to work* 

An enormous disparity has developed in the last 30 years between the 
employment status of black and white teenagers. For example, in 
September 1983, only 18 out of every 100 black teen^^gers was work- 
ing, whereas 47 percent of white teenagers had jobs. The annualized 
labor force participation rate of black teenagers in 1982 reached an 
alX-time low of 36,6 percent, prompting Bureau of Labor Statistics 
Cownissioner Janet Norwood to refer to the black teenage unemploy- 
ment fituation as one of the most important social problems of the 
day. 



Data from the public education arena « ;e eq\ully bleak. Many young 
people are questioning the relevance of education, dropping out of school at 
the rate of 800,000 per year. According to the National Center for Educa* 
tionai Statistics, 28 percent of the nation's ninth graders will drop out ot 
high school before graduation, Th« Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of 
Teaching's recent report, High School , points out that "(in) 1980, 78% of 
white 19-year-oldfl in the United States were high school graduates. However, 
that same year, 61% of black and 56% of Hispanic 19-year-olds held high school 
diplomas.- Further, best estimates are that 56 percent and 44 percent of 
Hispanic and black teenagers respectively are functionally illiterate. 
Moreover, employer experience clearly indicates that a high school diploma 
alone is neither an accurate measure of the individual's basic skills nor a 
valid predictor ot employability. The National CoBinission on Excellence in 
Education has stated that the "people of the United States need to know that 
individuals in our society who do not possess the levels of skills, literacy 
and training essential to this new era will be effectively disenfranchised, 
not simply from the material reward^ that accompany competent performance, but 
also from the chance to participate fully in our national life.- 
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Th« probloi o£ youth Mployatnt it vof today than in th« aid to lata 

•70*a, whan aany conaidarad it a national tragady. Young paopla ara una^loy- 

ad in avan graatar nuabara not bacauaa thay do not want to work, but priaarily 

for two othar raaaona. rirat, thara ara aisply not anough job opportunitiaa. 

Sacond, a baaic lack of aducation and fundaiwntal unfaailiarity with tha world 

of work, aapacially aiong ainoritiaa, pravanta «any young paopla froai antaring 

tha labor forca. Aa tha following atatiatica daaonstrata« tha probla» ia not 

aiaply going to diaappaan 

o Tha 16- to l9-yaar-old population, now 15.3 aillion, ia projactad to 
drop to 13.5 Billion by 1990 but than bagin to riaa again. 

o According to aconcsic foracaata, tha taaporary daclina in tha nuabar 
of taanagara, indapandant of othar factor a, will aaraly raduca tha 
youth unaaployiMnt rata by 2 parcantaga pointa. 

c Tha population daclina will ba largaat a»ong whitaa, thua raising 
tha minority proportion of our futura potantial young workforca to 
ovar 25%. 

Studiaa hava ahown claarly that young paopla, both diaadvantagad and 
non-diaadvantagad, want to work. Givan tha opportunity to do ao, thay raapond 
poaitivaly and ahow a high dagraa of •otivation. Inataad, wa now hava larga 
nuabara of young paopla who and up drifting on tha aargina of aociaty, 
victi»a of forcad idlanaaa, oftan victimizing othara to aurviva. Tha choica 
facing Aaarica ia to accapt tha continuing downward apiral of aocial datarior- 
ation, or to Mka an invaatmant in young paopla 'a product iva capabilitiaa. 

An anorwoua ranga of potantial opportunitiaa xUta for young paopla to 
aarva aociaty "a unmat naada. Tha following ara a aampia of ralavant axamplts 
from atudiaa conducted by tha Urban Inttituta and tha Anarican Inatitutaa for 
Reaaarch: 



At laaat a half alllion opportunitiaa appropriate for young non- 
profeaaional workara could ba created in education and ichooX- 
relatad aarvicaa alone. 

Better care for aaverely reatrictad elderly *nd handicapped individ- 
uaXa could productively occupy another 275,000 youth. 
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o An estiMted 225,000 opportunities exist in energy, environmental, 
and urban constrvation areas* 

o Social services to children, youth, and families could involve 
165,000* 

^ 20o"ooO^ justice, corrections, and public safety could employ 

The opportunities are there, young people need to be challenged to make 
an investment in their local coomnities and in themselves. Our goal should 
be to launch more young men and women on the path to long-term economic 
self-sufficiency, thereby avoiding later costs in welfare, institutional care, 
and incarceration. We should not wait for new revenues which may be generated 
by industrial and business advances. Rather, we must recognize that our 
economic system has always achieved its strength through a mix of private and 
public goods and services and by utilizing the full capacity of its human 



From the Civilian Conservation Corps (CCC) and the Works Progress Adminis- 
tration (WPA) of the •aos through the anti-poverty, cowiunity development, 
career education, and youth employment efforts of the '600 and '70s, we have 
learned a great deal about the effectiveness and value of various vork and 
service programs. Using this knowledge, we can move forward without further 
expensive experimentation. The experiences of alternative youth employment 
and training programs during the last 20 years, particularly those with 
linkages to the education system, provide us witii valuable insights into what 
helps improve the qualifications and labor market status of young people, 
especially the disadvantaged. The period following passage of the Youth 
Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 UEOPA) yields unusually rich 
data regardmq these questions. 



resources. 



WHAT WE HAVE LEARNED 
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•Tior prograni rtfl«ct a ranga of approach«a that fall into four basic 
catagorias] work exparianca and cooparativa aducation* ^anadia* • 'ation and 
trainingi pra-aaploymant aaaiiitanca) and privata aactor placasiant activitiaa. 

Work axparianca and cooparativa education 

Sinca tha add- '60a, tha largaat and moat widaly known auatainad youth 
work axparianca affort haa baan tha suanar a»ploymant program. A major annual 
infuaion of fadaral monay haa aupportad tha craation of up to I million aunnar 
joba par yaar. During tha aarly yaars tha program waa of quaationabla qual- 
ity, baneficlal for tha nx>at part only in kaaping young paopla off tha atraeta 
and in radiatributing incoma, Racantly, whara tha traditional suanar work 
axparianca haa baan axpandaa to includa ramadial -education and training 
activitiaa, thara haa baan a distinct banafit to tha participants in tanu of 
skill acquisition and long*tann amploymant potantial. 

By contrast, tha Youth Incantiva Entitlamant Pilot Projects (YIEPP), tha 
largest of the YEDPA demonstrations, showed that employment programs condi- 
tioned on school attendance and performance can be effective. In order to 
secure and keep their 3obs» 16- to 19-year-old poor youth in I? aites across 
the country were required to remain in or return to school and to maintain 
satisfactory standarda of scholastic performance and attendance. Program 
results showed that*. 

o Useful, productive, stimulating work opportunities that meet real 
ccnnunity needs can be created on a large-scale » decentralized 
basia. 

o Black teens are as eager to work as whites and stay on the job 
longer . 

o The employment rate of disadvantaged young participants increased by 
>0 percent, 

o Trtal school enrol Imer.t and the return-to-school rate of younger 
dropouts increased significantly. 
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Other services and work programs targeted to both disadvantaged and 
non-disai' 4ntaged youth have also showed impressive outcomes. The Prograin for 
Local Services in Seattle during the early 'VOsr the Cooperative Education and 
Vtork-Study programs operating since the late 'bOSr the Ventures in Communxty 
Improvement (VICI) Program ^n the late •70Sr the California Conservation 
Corps, and other federal, state, and local conservation programs developed in 
the late '709 have shown that: 



The dollar valiie of the work performed and services provided exceeds 
program costs. 

When work and service opportunities are offered, young people 
respond with unproved at.iool attendance, higher incidence of contin- 
uing education to the next level, lowet unemployment rates following 
participation, and greater appreciation for comm'.nity involvement » 
public service, conservation, and good government, 

Community service <^pportunities offered by programs open to all 
youth attract both disadvantaged and non-disadvantaged participants. 



The Tcb Corps experience over nearly two decades is an exc-.ellent source 
of informaiion about the effectiveness of remedial education coupled with work 
<;xj.erieni:e .ir.ci «5kill rr.iining. Individual izmi instruction, rften computer- 
assisted, has siqnif leant ly increased the reading and math t''imp<»tencu>5 of 
*^rrii CT.'tni.r-rs . rirther, p.irt icipants develop the motivation .^nd disriplme 
f.e ■.-T-.'^.ir V • ••.•K»r t:;e ct:n\{ 1 1 1 ve lab'or market and. or contir.u** then tMuca- 
-I' T. , ♦r.e pr-J'jriT has been sucressful in large part, despite th<» b<'vere 

Lasiv,- -.K:.*, r i ^ : »'n : »-s |:ros»*r.ti'tl by most entrants. H(. wi»v*»r. beoaw^.e Job 
ri -i rv»»» •h»; r,ar(l»'s» • •> M.»rve, it is also consniorably more expensive *han 
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Various typo of pre-employment progrant for disadvantaged youth have 
been put forward in recent years. They aim to provide a minimum set of 
competencies and copxng skills to enable young people to function independent- 
ly in th«i labor market. Activities have included basic skills training, 
counselingr motivational trainingr occupational informationr vo(;ational 
exploration,, and 3ob search assistance. Services have sometimes been offered 
in a school setting but more often by r^utsider community-based organizations. 
^ One of these programs' most positive attributes is that they expose partici- 
pants — many for the first time — to adults successfully engaged in produc- 
tive service and employment. 

Private sector placement activities 

Historically r the responsiveness of the private sector toward young 
people served by employment and training programs has been limitedr particular- 
ly for the disadvantaged and school dropouts. Various tax incentives and 
subsidy schemes have been tried with only modest success. Some employers have 
had a negative perception of government -funded programs; many others have 
participated in innovative publ ic/'private partnerships that have opened new 
cpportur.i*: les to disadvantaged youths. Too often » however « the absolute 
number of young people affected has been small. Further r as the Committee -^n 
r:.'i:noini.' P/evpI^^^ent point.< out, prfxjrams with successful public/private 
parir.prshif.s "often obtain federal funds and tend to cjain in stability and 
professionalism as a result f^f skills that the partnership brinqs together, 
Ir. *hi3 way tusir.eas firms contribute to activities that rhey might not 
wilder taxi' .r sustJin by tr.emse Ives . " 
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Wh»t Will happen under th« Job Training Partntrihip Act remains to ba 
•aan. Clearly, placenent in a regular private sector Job is the desired 

objective, and subsidised try-out asipleyiMnt and vocational exploration in the 

I. 

private sector should be encouraged. However i in the absence of adequate 
eiVloynent opportunities in that sector, the creation of a substantial number 
of subsidized work and service opportunities for young people is preferable to 
socially costly idleness and aialessneaa. 

"III. A PKOGRAM TO BRIDGE THE GAP ^ 
B£TW^;EN EDUCATION AND EMPLOYMENT • 

In recent years, public debate regarding unemployed youth has focused on 
two primary concerns! economic policy and educational policy. Each policy 
has advocates from all points in the political spectrum. Many of those 
concerned with economic policy predict that, given a continuation of current 
policies and trends, the United States may not produce enough new jobs during 
the balance of this decade to satisfy normal labor force expansion. Even if 
there were a sustained recovery from the current recession, the President's 
Council of Economic Advisors projects the national unemployment rate to ap- 
proach <^ percent in 1985; for depressed urban and rural areas and for the 
youth population, forecasts suggast it will remain at or exceed record high 
levels. For .young people, the jobs simply will not be there. 

Those concerned with educational policy observe that test scores have 
fallen, the quality of teachers has declined, dropout rates continue at high 
levels, and employers consistently and vociferously complain that young job 
applicants lack basic reading and computational skills. Other factors, such 
as the drojna .c increase m teenage pregnancy and •'runaways", further compli- 
ratti the tanks of school systems and reduce the potential employability of 
"hit|h ribk" youth. 
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The continuing debate must recognize the Inextricable, functional linkage 
between economic and educational policies if effective strategies are to 
emerge. The education sector is directly affected by perceptions of 
students and teachers alike — regarding prospects for and access to ^obs «md 
other productive connunity involvement. The motivation to learn, the motiva- 
tion to exercise discipline, the motivation to plan for the future and to 
explore a wide range of options will not exist when many young people perceive 
that sufficient employment opportunities do not exist. Unless there is a 
bridge between basic economic policy and educational policy, between the job 
generation process and our schools, r.either will succeed. 

A combined employment-education^coemtunity service policy can be that 
bridge. Its goal is to facilitate the transition of adequately prepared young 
people from school to work, simultaneously improving the quantity and quality 
of local comstunity services. The model proposed here reflects this comprehen* 
sive policy. It builds on existing systems and institutions at local, state, 
and federal levels and takes advantage of the unique strengths of community- 
based organizations, it also makes efficient use of guidance derived from the 
experiences of earlier programs targeted on one or more facets of the problem. 



Tier li Corounity Service Corps 

Recognizing both the demand for a wide array of service and development 
pro}ectfl in local coonunities and the eagerness of most young people to be 
constructively involved in worK and service activities, the first tier would 
be d large-scale, gradually phased-in, and decentralized Community Service 
Corps. 



The Model 
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The Corps would incorporate the best elements of past conservation corps 
and community service experiences. To reinforce the .-nportancc of educational 
attainment, it would be open to all 16- to 24-year-olda with a hiqh school 
diploma or General Education Development (GEO) certificate. The Corps would 
appeal primarily to those young people who want to spend a year in transition- 
al community service that testa their skills and encourages them to explore 
new interests. Extensions of service beyond one year could also be available. 
Corps members would be involved in coowjunity service, development, :ind conser- 
vation projects that would be concentrated primarily in low-income urban and 
rural communities and in the nation's preserves and wilderness areas. The 
Corps would maintain a balanced enrollment of 50 percent non-disadvantaged and 
50 percent economically disadvantaged young people, and vqual numbers of young 
Women and men. 

Corps members would be paid the minimum wage *or work and service for 
four days ppr week and would spend the fifth day in such activities as reme- 
diation, career exposure, and 30b or educational placement activities, or in 
volunteer tutoring and other assistance to fellow Corps membern. Corps 
members would also be involved extensively in staffing and administer inq the 
Tier II Stay-in-School Program. Post-program educational benetits would also 
be avail.\ble. For those economically disadvantaged participants not jncUnftd 
to purvjH post secondary education, special emphasis would given *n .\fisist 
them in obtaining subsidized private sector employment or on-the-job training. 

T>er lu Stay-in-School Pro gram 

The se^-ond tier companion Stay-in-School Program w/-.uld ho tafjefe^l soUly 
tow.ird economically disadvantaged youths age lb to ^'4 whi. are still in hwh 
s^•hool ..r who have dropped out. Kbtablished in the major urban ami rural 
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poverty areas in every state, it %wuld offer a broad, year-round continuum of 
training and support services as well as work and service opportunities. 
In-school participants would be required to maintain certain school perform- 
ance emd at >ndance levels, and drop-outs would have to either return to 
school or enroll in an alternative educational program to prepare for the GEO 
exax. Those who complete Stay-in-School might then enroll in the Cowmunity 
Service Corp^* 

Upon entry, enrol lees would go through an assessment process to; 

o determine current ^educational performance levels 

o determine specific areas of def ic. sncy 

o Identify career and educational interests and aptitudes 

o establish long-term educational and career goals 

o establish short-term objectives which are realistically 
attainal le and measurable 

o schedule appropriate activities to meet participant 
need! 

The service and work opportunities that could be offered would complement 

and supplement the participant's educational program. The*/ might include: 

o subsidizea work experience in community-based organizations, public 
agencies, and the private sector; 

o cooperative education and work-study arrangeaients with particular 
emphasis on community-based organizations and private industryj 

o self -paced and computer-assisted basic skills remediation, with 
personal support as required; 

o workshops on study skills, time management skills, communications, 
coping and survival skills; 

o workshops on the world of work, }ob search techniques, resume 
writing, filling out job applications, mock 30b interviews, appro- 
priate attitudes and behavior; 

o rareer exposure and exploration, including short-term internships 
and field visits to offices, plants, laboratories, and other work 
settings; 
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o support aervicts, including personal and family counseiing, peer 
counseling, child cart, rsfsrra; to health services as needed, and 
^eatrgency loAnsi and/or 

o referral to rssidential facilities as needed both within and outside 
the participant's cossnmity. 

Prograa enrollses would bs paid the «iniin» wags for their vork. Partici- 
pation in other prograai «ctivitis» would b« reciuired on an unpaid basis, A 
liiUtsd number of incentives should bs provided to reward above-average and 
outstanding perfomance in work and non-work situations. Similarly , in work 
situations attendance and punctuality requirenwnts would be strictly enforced, 
p«y %#ould be docked, and suspension and tezininations %#ouXd result fro« re- 
peated violations of clearly explained and lUiderstood rules. Enrollees could 
continue in the program until high school or GEO completion. 

The iritial phase of the Stay-in-School program would focus the Suaeier 
Jobs Program and combine work with remedial education and employability skills 
development. In effect, the suam»r program should be viewed as the third 
semester in Uie education process. This summer remediation and work 
combination would help overcome the educational slippage experienced by the 
disadvantaged during the summer months and provide encouragement for more 
learning. 



IV. DELIVERY SYSaEM FrAMEWRK, COSTS AND BENEFITS 

The companion document to this Policy Blueprint sets forth several 

delivery system options, in detail. The intent here is to provide an overview 

of the general principles upon which the options were developed. 

o The Cowmnity Service corps and Stay-in-School Program would be 
ImpIeMnted through existing systems and institutions and would not 
require a costly and redundant bureaucracy. Both the JTPA structure 
and the school system would be expected to play a major role, hut 
not necessarily be the designated administrative entity. 
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o Program 9uid*lin#« *«uld pt«lt MXlM flMibility in iaplwMnU- 
tion at Mftm and local l«val« fo that op«rationml program strata^ 
9laa art conaiatant with local ncada and rasourcaa. Tha fadarml 
govarmant, howav«rr would b« axpactad to aaintain a Mjor laadar- 
ahip rolar provide Mtanaiira taehnieal aasiatanca, and ratmin 
raaponaibility for prograv ovaraight, 

o Sinca work and aarvica opportunitiaa croaa traditional dapartaantai 
and agancy linaa, program daaign and dalivary %P0uld raflact intar- 
dapartiMntal and intar-agancy cooparation. Cxaaplaa of aactora 
which Bight ba involvad tra aducation, anviron«ant and natural 
raaourcaar •nargy, houaing, coawnity davalopnant, public aafaty* 
juvanila Juatica, haalth and nutrition aarvicaai and child cara. 

o EAphaaia ahould ba givan to voluntary and cowranity-baaad organiza- 
tion with a daMnatratad hiatory of aarvica dalivary, davalopaant, 
and conaarvation affactivanaaa* 

o spacial attontion ahould ba givan to tha achiava»ant of a high laval 
of privata aactor involva|iant in providing aubaidiaad and non-aubai- 
diaad work placaatanta. 

riacal. conatrainta# planning tii» and adainiatrativa naada mandata a 
phaaa-in approach and initial program aiaa that will aaka thia initiativa 
doabla. Whila it ahould ba daaignad to haiTa a aubatantial impact, it doaa not 
purport to ba a panacaa, Tha Buraau of tabor Statiatica raporta that in 1982 
thara waa an avaraga of 3.3 million out-of-achool 16-24 yaar olda who wara 
officially unamployad and an additional 400,000 who wantad work but wara no 
longar looking bacauaa thay baliavad that thara wara no joba availabla for 
tham. Togathar thaaa total 3,7 million young paopla. 

A Conmunity Sarvica Corpa building up to a laval of ona million partici- 
pantH over four yaari. ^uld ba aquivalant to juat ovar 25% of thia univaraa of 
need «nd rapreaent a aubatantial Impact. Similarly, tha Stay-in-School 
Program could phase up to «.*laval of 400*000 aconomically diaadvantagad young 
people over tha aaine period and maka a aignificant contribution to incraaaing 
the number, of low income high acho6l graduataa. Total, program coata ara 
eat mated at $1.7 billion tha firat yaar and nearly $8 billion in tha fourth. 
First yaar costs in new fadaral outlaya ara estimated at $1.3 billion in tha 
first yaar* rxsing to 3uat under $6 billion by the fourth. 
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•xiating r«tourcM into m worm cohartnt and inttgrattd approach to a pressing 
problM, tht creation o£ opportunitiaa for young people. Other aourcea of 
fundi that could be tapped at the atate and local level include i the Job 
Training Partnership Act, Conunity Services Block Grant, comunity Develop- 
ment Block Grant, Vocational Education (federal and state), Cooperative 
Education and Work/Study, and private foundation and corporate contributions. 
A detailed analysis of cost estiaates on a per participant basis is presented 
in the coiopanion docuaent on acMnistrative approaches, 

A wide range of cost-benefit analyses and value of work output studies of 
prior work and service projects suggests that the short and long tens returns 
to society of the proposed Bodel are likely to exceed its total cost, Recent 
evaluations of the Califomie Conservation Corps show a value of the work and 
services performed of $1,64 on eveiy dollar invested. Further, evaluations of 
the state run prograas under Young Adult Conservation Corps show a cost- 
benefit ratio .of 1.52« 

Conversely, if a conprehensive youth service and work policy is not 
initiated, the long tens costs to society will continue to mount, further 
adding to local, state and federal expenditures for welfare and other income 
transfer payments: there will be expansion of the criminal and juvenile 
justice systems including penal institutionsj increased private sector train- 
ing costs for basic skill remediation) the lost value of badly needed services 
to the elderly, the disabled, and the reclamation of the environment! and most 
importantly, the wastage of younq lives. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Slobig. This has certainly been an 
excellent panel, a great inspiration, I am sure, to all of us. I think 
they speak very well for themselves and for the idea of trying to do 
something legislatively to help them. 

' I have no specific questions at this point, but I am sure that 
some of the members of the panel have something to direct to you 
and to some of them.- 1 wish to commend you on an excellent state* 
ment. 

I accept the suggestions that you have offered with respect to 
further clarification of the objectives of the bill itself. They certain- 
ly will be taken into serious consideration. The staff will be in 
touch with you concerning this. It certainly has been a great expe- 
rience for us to have these young people come before the commit- 
tee and express themselves. 

They have done a marvelous job and I am sure that all of us 
have benefitted from their testimony. 

Mr. Jeffords, 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I certainly find this panel, as always, the most interesting of the 
witnesses we will have, I am sure. I say this without any attempt 
to negate anv of the other testimony, but I think it is so important 
.for us to talk with those people that have been the success stories 
so that we can get some hope and help in how to have more success 
stories. 

I would like to ask Rafael a question or two. We passed legisla- 
tion some 10 years ago, referred to as 94-142, to try to help people 
that have learning problems. It pains me to know that you haa a 
constitutional right and there was an obligation on the school 
system to have helped you much earlier than they did. How did 
you finally come to be tested and to learn of your problem and if 
you have any idea why it took so long for your school system or a 
school iystem to assist you? 

Mr. Sanchez. Well, they just found the problem I have recently, 
about 2 or li years ago. I went to public school, through elementarv 
school and junior high school, and my last year in junior high 
school, they found out that I have a problem. So they gave me 
some sort of test during the years and then— they knew I had a 
problem, but they didn't know what I have. 

At first, they thought that I had some problems with my eyes, 
that I couldn't see, or that I needed glasses, but then they gave me 
tests and all of that and took me to hospitals. They knew that I 
didn't have— you know, I could see well, but I always misspelled 
the words or I will get the words backward or I won't know my 
right from my left and other problems would just turn up. 

The years passed and passed and after thev found the problem, it 
was just too late. Il is not really too late because they have got 
some programs that I could get into, but it costs a lot of money to 
^,'et into. In school, it was like— I go every day to school; I was just 
wasting my time in school and the only way was to just quit school. 
That is whV I quit sch(K)l. 

I found out about youth employment services and it has been 
Kivin^ me a chance to prove niyseir that I am somebody, that I 
could do something for myself on my own. 

Mr 'Ikkkokds. Was this in the New York City school system? 
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Mr. Sanchez. Yes. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. I appreciate that because it grieves me 
to hear such testimony when we do have a Federal mandate and 
you have a constitutional right for that problem to be taken care of 
long before it was discovered. I am sorry to hear that. 

I have a couple of general questions to ask of the panel if they 
would care to respond. You are success stories and you can perhaps 
help us so that we can have more success stories. 

I would like some comments on why young people leave schools 
and, in particular, I would like some comments on the best way to 
keep young people in school. 1 would like you to focus on the, need 
for some sort of economic help, some money, some stipend to assist 
in accommodation with some after-school employment. How impor- 
tant that is to keep young people in school. 

Second, how important it is to have a link between work and job 
training in order to keep young people in high school? I would ap- 
preciate it if any of you would comment on that. 

Mr. Six)BiG. Juan. 

Mr. Valdez. Like I have stated in my testimonv here, one of the 
problems is that students like me need money. We can't afford the 
books for school, the clothes, food, the apartment we have to pay, 
can't afford all that So if we stay in school— we won't be able to 
pav all those bills that we have. So we quit school. 

Now, after we ciuit school, we notice that we can't get anywhere 
because they won t accept us in a job because we don't have a high 
school diploma; we don't have the skills. Let's say in the computer 
area. We don't have the skills to use a computer, so afterward, we 
get so frustrated that we get to stealing. 

So these programs that are offered give us the chance to first get 
a job and then, at the same time, be able to go to school. Even 
though— let's say you are going to graduate later than you should, 
but still you are going to have the high school diploma. You might 
be able to go through a high school and through college and be 
somebody important, maybe a Congressman. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Jeffords.^ I could make some comments about our impor- 
tance, but I don't think I will. Anyway, I appreciate that. Mindful 
of our time constraints, let me ask if there is anyone on the panel 
that disagrees with what he just said? I see all the heads shaking 
no 

Now. is there anyone that would like to add anything, either 
from their own experience to further assist us? 

Ms. Marshai.i.. Well, for myself, I think employment training 
programs are very important witli giving young people from the 
age \^ to above the opportunity to go and strive for success and 
learn basic skills and learn how to go to an interview and how to 
sell yourself, make an employer want to employ you. 

You know, they say she is so young, but she has got it all. You 
know, by learning and going to the program that I am in and 
which the panel is in, that is giving us a chance to prove to our 
.selves, more than it is proven to others, that we could do it and 
make our self-confidence build more and more and more and make 
people think good about us, too. 

My family thinks highly of me. [laughter.] 

Mr, JkfforDvS. Thank you. 
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I have one additional question. liooking at your testimony, I 
notice that one of the opportunities you have is the martial arts. I 
happen to be a fan of that. I wondered if you were trained in that? 
Have you taken advantage of that program? 

Ms. Marshall. Right now, I am in the education program. That 
includes tutoring, helping me with my GED homework and stuff. I 
am in all the programs and in recreation, I am in martial arts. I 
am in modern dance and theater workshops and modeling. 

In the medical clinic, we have a center for youth services. It in- 
cludes medical exams. They treat all of that. 

For the preemployment— there are a whole lot of people who 
want to get into our preemployment training pro-am, but there is 
such a long list, people just have to wait and wait and wait. I had 
to wait 2 months to get in, but I told myself, ''This is something I 
want to achieve even if I didn't achieve anything else in my life. ' I 
wanted to get in the preemployment class and graduate. Then they 
could get me a job. That is what they are working on now for me. 

We nave rap groups at the center. We talk about a number of 
things. Anything vou want to talk about, we will talk about. We 
have got family pianning^oung ladies and men who are going to 
be mothers and fathers. ''There are counselors for them to talk to. 
We have Job Corps. All of this is in one building. 

Everybody likes it because you don't have to go down to the em- 
ployment building to get employed; go to school to get your educa- 
tion; go to the clinic — all of this is combined in our 36-room build- 
ing. Most of our youth at this center take advantage of it. 

We don't have that many people there who are really the boss, 
or act like a principal. You are supposed to convince yourself that 
you want to go and you want to use all those different things that 
are there for you. 

We volunteer our services, help to keep our buirding clean and 
try to help the building the best way we can. We try to keep our 
building up to date if no one else will help us, because that is our 
building; tnat is for us. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Is there anyone else who would like to comment? 

Mr Cruzado. Yes. I have friends who are in the same position 
that I was. They tell me, you know, how did you get straightened 
out; what did you do? Well, I told them jobs for youth was what 
straightened me out. 

When I left school, I realized that when you are unemoloyed— 
the reason you are unemployed is because you don't have the skills 
or you don t have the education. So the education— I tell them is 
the first thing. Without your education, you really can't do an>r. 
thing. So I tell them, **Get your education, then you'll get a job." 

Jobs for Youth— when I went to Jobs for Youth, I wouldn't say it 
was easy to enroll, but it is difficult now to enroll in Jobs for Youth 
because when you call, the line is always busy. They tell you to call 
at 9, but the line is always busy. So I tell them, keep calling and 
keep calling; do your best. When you do your best, then you might 
just get through. 

Drugs is another thing. I tell them that they are not good at all. 
I like my job now. As I told you in my testimony, I plan to began 
an undergraduate program— hopefully become a lawyer. Jobs for 
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Youth is the one thing that opened the door for me. I stress to my 
friends, go to Jobs for Youth. Jobs for Youth will help in any ^ay 
that they can, but you have to help yourself first. You have to 
7 make the first step. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. Anyone else? OK. 

Ms. Ferrell. For me, I dropped out of school mainlv for family 
pressures, but when I dropped out, I was looking for jobs. For most 
jobs I went to, you had to nave some type of training or something 
so that was what really made me realize that I have to go to school 
to get my special training to get a job to become what I want to 
become. 

When I got into Rosa Parks Group Home, they helped me realize 
that I needed to go to school in order to accomplish what I wanted. 
That is when I went to LOG, working with computers. I am still 
going there now. I like it; it is very nice. 

After I finish that, I hope to become a computer technician. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Thank you, all of you. I appreciate that testimony. It is very 
helpful in giving us some insight as to what we must do in order to 
try to make more success stories and reduce the number of people 
that do leave school. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Juan Valdez, you know* that is a very famous name. [Laughter.] 

I have a note that my aid will give vou before you leave. It will 
be a little inside joke between you and me about some of the com- 
ments you made. 

I want to ask a question. I can relate to most of what you said 
because I come from a very similar background, in experience. 

I enjoyed hearing you say that you might be a Congressman. I 
was a high school dropout and I am a Congressman today, so it is 
not impossible. Let me ask you about the Kinds of pressures that 
caused you to drop out of school, because I am not sure that a lot of 
people really understand the subtle kinds of pressures that are 
placed on a person to drop out. 

You touched on it a little bit that there is, dependent upon the 
size and economic status of your family, a constant pressure from 
your family to get to work, to provide for yourself, sometimes fami- 
lies give one the impression that there ia not any way that they 
can help you afford furthering your education. That is always con- 
stantly in the back of your mind, so the slightest frustrations while 
you are going through the educational process would cause you to 
wonder if it is worth it and cause you to drop out. 

Do any of you have a comment on that? 

Mr. Cruzado. On what type of pressures? 

Mr. Martinkz. A subtle pressure, maybe not an overbearing 
pressure, but there is constantly on the back of your mind some- 
thinj{ that is there that makes you feel the necessity for you to get 
out and make a living, even out of sense of pride for yourself." 

Mr. Cruzado. When I left .school, I was influenced by the wrong 
people. After I dropped out, I was just doing nothing and my 
mother was the one who really got on my case. She kept telling me 
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that you have to do something or you are going to get out of my^\ 
house. That is when I resized I have to do something. I am not ' \ 
Just going to be a bum in the street because I don't want to be like \ 
that. 

So the pressures that I got were from her and also from 
friends. I saw a couple of my friends who were dressed nice; they, 
had all their jewelry, whatever; they were smart; they were going 
to school; they were working. After I had gotten influenced by 
wrong people, I realized it is not the wav to go; So I straightened 
myself out, like I say, I went to Jobs for Youth. 

Jobs for Youth helped me out in all the ways that I have been 
helped. Pressures from myself— I was saying to myself, "Stephen, 
you want to do good in lifp' you want your kids, you want your wife 
to live in the best place. Y^u want everything for them so you have 
to start yot lelf." 

That is wnen I started. I did it for myseif. 

Mr. Valdez. Also, if you have brothers— I have brothers, two 
younger brothers, and I see myself and I say, "-Well, if my little 
brothers are going to. school and I don't want them not to go 
through college and have a good educt ion. I want them to have a 
good education," so I would say to mv If, "Well, if I keep going to 
school, maybe I am going"— I am noi rv; ng to be able to finish. It's^ 
going to be tough because m; " er * to work all the time. My 
two little brothers have to stay » ^ine by themselves and there is no 
one to look after them, so then I said, "If I get a job, then my mom 
doesn!t have to work that much so then she c^n stay home and 
take care of my little brothers and I will provide for them." 

Mr. Martinez. Anyone else? 

Mr. Hawkins, Ms. Blackwell, I think, was cut off in the last 
series of questioning. Maybe she might care to mak« a comment. 

Ms. Blackwell. If you come from a single family, or a single- 
parent family like I do, and— well, my mother works two jobs to tr^ 
to support us— you would want to drop out, but then you wouldn t 
because you know that if you drop out, you don't have that piece of 
paper which is very important. You can*t really help because you 
will be making minimum wage, if you will be making minimum 
wage at all, so you want to stay in school in order to make some- 
thing of yourself so you can jusi walk in one day and say, *'Hey, 
Ma» quit 1 1 se jobs. You stay at home and relax. I will help you 
out." 

That is the reason that y«u would want to stay in school, and 
that is the reason why a whole lot of people~we!K they might look 
up to us because we decided to go back and try to make somethinj; 
of ourselves or stay in and make something of ourselves. 

Mr. Mahtink/. One last question. Do you feel, each of you, that 
you are typical or that you are unique? In other words, are you— do 
vou have that sense of pride that was just described and the 
'wisdom to understand that your best advantage is staying in 
sehooK or do you think that a lot of kids have ihe same opinions? 

Do you understand what I mean? What i am slaying is. do you 
feel that you are different, that you have a gmiter sense of pride 
in yourselves and a greater wisdom, or do you feel ^hat there are a 
lot of kids ()Ut there— thai you are typical of the rest ol the young 
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people out there that would be exactly like you were they to have 
the opportunity? 

Ms Blackwell. Well, really, in a Way, I think we are an excep- 
tion because we know what we want to do and we went out and did 
It. My peers, my friends. ' .ey know what they want to do but they 
don t have the gumption to get up and do it for themselves. They 
think, you know, they want it to come to them on a silver platter 
You know, somebody just knock on their door and offer them a job! 
when they rea y have to go out and get it. try to make something 
of themselves, like we did. 

Mr. Martinez. Anyone else? 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Williams. 

Mr. Williams. Thank you. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Slobig. I want to commend you for your work as project di- 
rector in this exceptional program, which, as I understand it from 
your testimony, comes from the Eleanor Roosevelt Institute You 
mentioned some of the early efforts of the Roosevelt administration 
in trying to relieve joblessness anjong youth. Roosevelt was criti- 
cized in his day. just as every administration or Member of Con- 
gress has been criticized since, for proposing efforts of this type 

Usually the criticism centers around the fact that these efforts 
are short run. short term. I heard the story once of someone saying 
to Roosevelt: But Mi\^ President, these jr os programs are short 
term, and Roosevelt said. "People eat in the short term " 

We have to. of course, do more than iust short-term programs, 
we really need to lift the economic mobility of the places where 
these young people live or these training programs in the end will 
just continue to be applications on a sore on society and we have to 
do, as you know, and attempt to do much better than that. 
iTDA'\-y°"r ""derstanding that the in-school programs within 
Vff basically eliminated in many of the States? 

ij ^ it varies considerably from place to place. I 

would hesitate to make any global judgment about their wide- 
spread disappearance. I think that the sense I have, at any rate, is 
that given the preoccupation with a lot of early startup and admin- 
istrative relationship considerations that places simply haven't 
gotten up and running. Now. whether they will get up and running 
come next school year or not with any significant in-srhool pro- 
grams remains to be seen. 

I think it is fair to say though, that by comparison to what was. 

^i^'o i "i* ^^"""l ^^"^ of activity under 

J I HA tor in-.school or .^ut-of-school youth that is comparable to 
what It wa.s or that is adequate to meet the needs that are out 
there. 

Mr. Williams. You made suggestions which, of course, as the 
chairman indicated. t.';e committee will certainly give full consider- 
ation to. and one cF th. n> was we allow more State flexibility in the 
decisions as to the u.-. •« the dollars involved in the program. I 
want to see .some of thai I personally have been somewhat diijap- 
pointed, though, with the State.s' actions on the in-school training 
portion of JTPA, which Mr Jeffords and some others worked very 
diligently on, and I find that as an example of what happens when 
l(Kk. stock and barrel, we turn over the management of these ef- 
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forts to the States. They sometimes do an end runaround what was 
the congressional intent, and inasmuch as these are national pro- 
grams, it seems to me that the heart of the management at them 
should be maintained by the public at large, which is here in the 
Federal Government. 

Mr. Slobiq. I agree and I think that what I perceive as the clear 
tilt in this legislation back to a closer Federal, local relationship is 
a desirable one. I question, however, whether or not we ought to 
eliminate a State role, rather than a kind of pro forma review of 
the planning process. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. I hear you and you make a valid point. 

Mr. Slobig. But in looking at that— I mean, if we are going to 
talk about a return to a more effective substantive Federal role, we 
have to realize where we are at in terms of the Federal Govern- 
ment. I mean, I was there for 10 years, from 1971 to 1981, and 
spent the last 4 years of that in the hurly-burly Office of Youth 
Programs in the Labor Department. I was there in the best of 
times and I am outside, in a sense, in the worst of times. 

I look back at my conferees who are still there in the Employ- 
ment and Training Administration, the few that are still there that 
have any sense of programmatic realities, at least in terms of 
youth programs, and we re in deep, deep trouble. 

If we are to return any significant Federal role, I think we have 
to really think about how that is going to be done and whether it is 
done through federally contracted m^or management agent like 
we had with th? youth incentive entitlement pilot project experi- 
ence through the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation 
or some, you know, quasi-public corporation of some kind, to really 
run things and run them effectively, don*t expect to have it done 
under Mr. Donovan and company. 

Mr. WiLUAMS. I had several questions for the young people here. 
Since the bells are ringing, we are going to have to go vote in a few 
minutes— I won*t ask all of those questions. I do want to make the 
point that hasn't been made yet today, Mr. Chairman, and that is 
that we are celebrating May Day, which celebrates the workers of 
America and the world and so it is appropriate, perhaps, that we 
have these particular hearings on this specious day. It is unfortu- 
nate that there are tens of millions of Americans who aren't able 
to celebrate their employment today, but hopefully that will 
change toward the end of this year. 

This bill— my young friends, this bill asks to spend $2 billion, 
with a "b." Now. $2 billion is a lot of money. Do any of you have 
an idea of how much $2 billion is if you stacked it up? Let me give 
you an idea of how much it 's. 

If you take the Department of the Federal Government that 
spends money the fastest, which happens to be the Pentagon, and 
you started the spending clock ticking Monday, yesterday, Monday^ 
the Pentagon will have sp^nt all that this bill envisions spending; 
they will have spent that by tomorrow morning. This bill would 
spend it all year on undeniably good causes. So that is what $2 bil- 
lion is. Some in the country say that it would reach to the moon 
and back 100 times; I don't know about all of that, but I do know 
that the I^entagon spends it in 50 hours, which is really an incredi- 
ble rate of spending. In other words, we have enough money to try 
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to help young people like you and others if we really kind of reset 
our national compass and decide that is how we are going to soend 
the money in this country. * *^ 

Juan, there is one problem with you becoming a Member of Con- 
gress. You reside in Washington, DC? 

Mr. Valdez. Yes. 
. Mr. Williams. Do you understand the program with you becom- 
ing a Member of Congress, and every other young person in Wash- 
»n&on. pC ever becoming a Member of Congress? 

Washington, DC, doesn't have Members of '>)ngress, just a non- 
voting delegate, and we have got to char^? i>at first. Right? That 
has to be changed first. People in Washington, DC, shbufd be able 
to vote for Juan some day as a Member of Congress if they want td 
and If vou want them to, and unfortunately, the Constitution of the 
United States disallows that. So we have to change that so that all 
the Juans in AVashington, DC, will have an opportunity to 
become— you don t have your eye on any particular seat, do you, 
inasmuch as ' 

[Laughter.] 

Mr. Hawkins. There are better places out West in Montana. 
[Laughter.) 

Mr. Williams. Yes, well, that's my point. Inasmuch as he can't 
run at home, Mr. Chairman, I am wondering where he is thinking 
about going. 

Rafael, J have a young junior high school child of mine that has 
dyslexia, a form of it, and I used to be a school teacher and my wife 
used to be a school teacher and here we had one of our children 
with the same malady to an extent that you have and she got clear 
into junior high school before we fully understood what the prob- 
lem was. So it isn t totally unreasonable that you would go as far 
as you have before somebody could catch it. You indicated to us 
that you had it pretty seriously; and I am a little surprised that 
your scho .1 folks didn t catch it before they did. Our daughter is 
doing quite a bit better with some help. It is just regular help that 
she gets in school and, you know, I think you can, too. 

You might have to dig around for a little help there, but I think 
It would be available to you and you are not too old to be able to 
get good help. 

Keesha, you said there was a long list, that you had to wait 2 
months to get into the program. Do you have friends that are on 
the list, that are waiting to get into the program? 

Ms. Marshall. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. How many? Is it two or three friends or a dozen? 
Uo you know how many? 
Ms. Marshall. A classroom full. 
Mr. Williams. Everyone in a classroom has applied? 

Ms. Marshall. Trying to get into our program 

Mr. Williams. Yes. 

Ms. Marshall [continuing). Preemployment program. They are 
probably in another part of the program at the center, but all of 
them are trying to get into the preemployment program. You have 
to wait your turn. It is a 4-week class and each 4 weeks, you have 
to wait an additional week to start another class. 

Mr. Williams. I see. 
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Stephen, like all of these people, you have friends back home, ac- 
quaintances back home in New York; are many of them unem- 
ployed? 
Mr. Cruzado. Yes. 

Mr. Williams. Are they on lists similar to the one that Keesha 
mentions, to try to get into a program of some sort? 

Mr. Cruzado. A Tot of my friends— I have told them about Jobs 
for Youth and they told me they are waiting. They are waiting to 
get in. That is why these funds are needed so we can expand these 
programs and make the waiting list shorter so that we could get 
people like ourselves into jobs that we have over here. 
Mr. Williams. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 
Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. No questions, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hay^. 

Mr. Haves. I had several (questions, but because of time, con* 
straints, which I recognize, I mst want to commend these young 
people for taking advantage of what to some is a second chance. I 
want to express my complete admiration to you. 

I do want to raise a question to Dr. Slobig. You are looking at a 
recipient of some of the s<H:alled goodies that came along during 
the Koosevelt administration. As a matter of fact, I was in the CCC 
camp and you sort of refresh my memory. 

I want to know from you, do you— you see, the problem that 
really bothers me, I used to think I was born at the wrong time. I 
am not too sure anymore, unless we do something to provide a way 
of life for our young people. These people are fortunate; they are in 
sort of a school plus earning some money and obviousl>r this bill 
will help. But there is a problem. There are not enough jobs to go 
around, as I see it. 
Mr. Slobig. That is right. 

Mr. Hayes. Not enough jobs. Government, in my opinion, has to 
become an employer of m^jor consequences. 
Mr Slobig. Absolutely. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to know from you— call it what you may— do 
you see the reinstitution of some oi the similar types of programs 
that the Roosevelt administration sponsored as being a necessary 
move on the part of Government in order to solve some of the prob- 
lems of unemployment? 

Mr. Slobk;. I think they are absolutely critically important, I 
don't think that we can continue not to have a permanent, full- 
standing, call it what you wish, national con^munity service pro- 
gram, national community renewal program, national j^outh, what- 
ever you want to. call it, program. The Youth Incentive Employ- 
ment Program. Whatever you want to call it. We desperately need 
it. 

There was an MIT study about a year and a half ago at the point 
}u time when there were over 10 million unemployed Americans 
^lat indicated that if miraculously all the available iobs were filled 
tomorrow, there would still be 9 million unemployed Americans. A 
significant portion of those unemployed Americans tend to be at 
the younger end of the age spectrum. Forty percent of our unem- 
ployed people are under the age of 25 and if you look at where the 
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benefits have come in the last Ifi months of alleged w*rot:jmic recov- 
ery—and I consider it marginal upturn at h-^st— :hat the benefits 
have not accrued to people like the six that are here in any way 
proportional to their numbers, either in the labor force or in the 
population. 

They are the flotsam and jetson out there in the waters while we 
hear about a rising tide carrying all boats. At best, they are in 
leaky lifeboats, if not hanging on to some driftwood out there in 
the water. You are right; we cannot afford not to have a perma- 
nent employment program for young people. That is not to say it 
has to be fully federally subsidized, and I think part of the problem 
that we have had in the past, both with perceptions of public em- 
ployment programs is that they are looked upon as Federal **make- 
work" jobs, which is baloney. As far as I am concerned, there isn't 
a •'make-work * job. If there is a young person who is out there and 
is occupied gainfully and productively, whatever they are doing, it 
isn't **make-worL." 

That is not to say we cannot try and make those opportunities as 
qualitative and as significantly skill-enhancing as we possibly can. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Slobig. 

Are any of the parents present today? 

Mr. Slobig. I don't believe so. None of the out-of-towh young 
people were accompanied by their parents. Some of them were ac- 
companied by staff people from the programs who were gratious 
enough to have 

Mr. Hawkins. Certainly we want to commend you and the Youth 
Project, the Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project that you represent 
and thank you for bringing these young people here. They are all 
to be commended and we certainly have benefitted from their ap- 
pearance this morning. 

Mr. Six)BiG. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. That concludes this panel. 

The next witness— is Mr. Hank Edwards in the audience? Would 
you come forward, Mr. Edwards, please. 

Mr. Edwards is President of the Super Pride Markets. I believe 
you are from Baltimore, are you not? 

Mr Edwards Yes, sir 

Mr. HawkiNkS. Fine. We are delighti^d to have you, Mr. Edwards. 
We know that you represent the *^mployer group, I assume, or at 
least one of them. 

Mr Edwards. Right. 

Mr. Hawkins. And we are delighted to have your views ex- 
pressed before this committee. 

STATEMENT OF HANK EDWARDS, PRESIDENT. SI PER PRIDE 

MARKETS 

Mr. Kdwards. P'irst jf all, I would like to say good afternoon to 
Chairman Hawkins and the members of the committee. I would 
like to thank you for giving me an opportunity to speak on a pro- 
gram that is dear to my heart, and for the purpose of saving some 
time, I would like to just go through a statement that I have pre- 
pared to kind of give my views on this program. 
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As stated, my name is Hank Edwards and I am the president 
and the chief executive officer of Community Foods, Inc., and our 
company does business under the trade name of Super Pride Mar- 
kets. 

Community Foods, Inc. is a black-owned and operated chain of 
six supermarkets in Baltimore, MD, and Washington, DC. We have 
a seventh store that is being constructed that we hope to have open 
in the fall of this year. All but one of our stores are located in 
inner city neighborhoods which are the kinds of neighborhoods 
that are addressed in the proposed act. The new store, likewise, 
will be located in the inner city of Baltimore. 

Now, our company was founded on the principle that blacks 
could operate a first-class food store for residents of the inner city, 
while simultaneously providing a vehicle by which young blacks 
could be trained in areas of skilled management, an opportunity 
that did not and still does not exist readily for them. 

So as you can see, this program, as proposed, in terms of the 
Youth Incentive Employment Act, is a true reflection of what our 
company has been trying to do since its inception. 

Now, I come to you today as a voice of experience based on my 
experience as a participant in Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
proejcts. I have participated in such projects with Jewell Food 
Stores, which is a major supermarket chain operating over 200 
stores in the Midwest, where I was district manager and general 
- manager of the inner city of Chicago, as well as my experience 
with such programs as Super Pride Markets. 

To talk about the needs of such a program, I would like to first 
address statistics. The staggering statistics on the problem of high 
youth unemployment is adequate evidence in my mind that says 
something needs to be done. 

As of January of this year. 1,479,000, or 20.5 percent of the teen- 
age labor force, was unemployed, and in the black community, 47.9 
percent of the youth are unemployed. It is said that this dismal sit- 
uation exists because of a lack of unskilled or low-skilled entry- 
level jobs, couple with an increase in the youth age population, and 
inadequate skills, education and motivations possessed by the 
vouth. However, I am here to say that I represent an industry 
where the number of unskilled or low-skilled entry-level jobs are 
proportionately higher than other jobs. 

I am in an industry where training is an assumed need and all 
an employee needs is to be trainable— that is, armed with basic 
communicative and computational skills. However, many of these 
skills are missing in too many of our youth today. 

Kach (lav in my company, a minimum of 10 youth walk in off the 
street to file application for employment. All of these applicants 
are also required to complete a brief computation qui<. 

With screening these applications, it is truly a sad situation to 
find that so many young people who have either dropped out of 
school for any number of reasons, or in some cases are seniors in 
high school or graduates of high schools, according to their applica- 
tions, cannot spell and/or cannot read well enough to answer the 
questions on the rpplicaiion. 
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It is even sadder that most of these youth are unable to answer 
simple questions hke how many ounces in a pound, how many 
units in a dozen, or how many quarts in a gallon. 

Now, the desire to work, to have employment is there, as is evi- 
denced by all these young people here. However, the communica- 
tive skills and the computational skills required do not exist in 
many cases. 

The question some of vou may be asking yourselves is why 
werent these skills developed during their years in the public 
school system? Although the public school system needs improve- 
ment, it is still adequate for providing an individual with those 
basic skills I spoke of earlier, however, if one is not motivated to 
learn, then one cannot be forced to learn. 

One of the key motivations for gaining an education is the ability 
to obtain gainful employment once armed with the high school edu- 
cation However, day in and day out, these youth live in communi- 
ties where one out of every two youth is unemployed and one of 
every five adults is unemployed. It is easy to understand why it is 
not— why they are not enthused about the benefits of obtaining the 
needed skills, but only in receiving a piece of paper called a diplo- 

The necessary tie between education and employment to me is 
obvious, hence I feel there is a need for the Youth Incentive Em- 
ployment Act. Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects of the 
past that 1 have had experience in have made it a success. The pro- 
fir^'^u",.?.,!^")^?'"^ expended over $55 million from March 1978 to 
March 1 )S(). There were over 17,H00 disadvantaged youth em- 
ployed; there were over li.OOO school dropouts who returned to 
school; 14 percent of all hours worked were in the private sector; 
and IS percent of all employers approached agreed to participate. 

nut to me. the most important statistic is the fact that over 80 
percent of the participating employers reported that they youths' 
work habits, attitudes and willingness to work were above average 
or 1 otter. Super Pride Markets specifically, as best as can be deter- 
r inea by our records, has had over 20 employees participate in this 
Baltimore program and has since retained approximately 40 per- 
cent of these employees. 

I .'-incerely believe that success on the job is linked directly to the 
.succt'.s.s of school, or more specifically, one's attainment of the basic 
.skiU.s which provide for the foundation for training. Manv employ- 
ers including my company, want to provide training for individ- 
uals, but becau.sf of the need to make an individual productive as 
.soon as po.s.sihU— and in our company, over 70 percent of the dol- 
lars tliat .ire expended on expense items are payroll line items— it 
1-^ ittipo.ssihlc to engage in providing remediation which will biing 
an individual to a point of readiness for training. 

Tfu- Youtli Incentive Krnploymc-nt Act provides for a vehicle tlmt 
i hflicvc would make an affordable task for employers, but keep in 
mind that prosp<vtive employers such as mv.self jire not onlv con- 
c»'rn«-d witfi work habits, attitudes and the willingness to work, but 
in a proirrani of this nature, we an* al.so concerned with being inun- 
dated witli exce.s.sivc paperwork. 

A- I tnetitioned earlier, the youth in our neighborhoods are will- 
ifi!'. Ihey have the will. Wliat I ask of y(ju is to help make a way. 
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Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Edwards. 

Vfe have existing at this time the Job Training Partnership Act, 
which is a partnership between locally elected officials and the pri- 
vate industry council people, business persons such as yours|^f. Are 
you aware of the operation of this act? 

What I am trying to find out is whether or not this existing pro- 
gram offers to you the same type of opportunity that the pilot pro- 
gram under the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Projects offered 
to you at an earlier time? 

Mr. Edwards. To some degree- I am also a member of the Pri- 
vate Industry Council of the Baltimore area and I work very close- 
ly with the mayor's office of manpower in Baltimore on such pro- 
granris. Our company is really involved in quitt a Tew programs. We 
are involved in the Changing Direction Program; we «re involved 
in the Work Release Program because we believe that there has to 
be a place for people who are ready to come back into society to 
work. 

Insofar as whether or not it provides the same kind of amenities 
as earlier programs, I would say no. Earlier programs, in my esti- 
mation, did more with regard to tying the public sector with the 
private sector. It did more with regard— and I think it did more 
primarily becausfe of the availability of resources in the counseling 
of the youth and the Job Training Partnership Act— and I am not 
sure but I think the targeted Jobs— the tax credit comes under that 
particular Act, is that correct? 

Mr. Hawkins. No; it is separate 

Mr. Edwards. It is separate. 

Mr. Hawkins [continuing]. But it can be used. 

Mr. Edwards. Yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. I assume that in the earlier program, that the in- 
dividual came to you with certain other services provided and they 
were able to take advantage of it. 

Have you been in any way advised technically by anyone on how 
you could possibly benefit from the existing program? 

Mr. Edwards. Yes; I have been advised The existing program 
entails, basically speaking, providing an opportunity for a person to 
enter» be trained and be reimbursed a certain portion of their sala- 
rie.s for providing them with training. It does not require, as I un- 
derstand it— it doess not require that the person has to be retained^ 
but you are encouraged to ao so. 

We are involved in such programs at this particular point in 
time. I am not certain of the numbers of people we have on certain 
programs, but we are involved in programs of this nature at this 
time, where we actually have to— we, in fact, work up somewhat of 
a contract where we indicate what the job is; we indicate the 
length of time and the length of time required for training a 
peryon in a particular job is negotiable. 

Mr Hawkins. Have you placed anyone from the •'current pro- 
gram at all in jobs that 

Mr, Kdwards. Yes. Specifically in the meat area, and primarily 
because th(^ meat area is probably the highest skill job that we 
would have at store level. We have done a lot of that because it 
provides adequate* time to take a person through the basics of an 
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apprenticeship program. So we have done that primarily in two 
areas, in the bookkeeping area and in the meat department, jour- 
neymen meatcutters. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you* 

Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you for your testimony and I certainly wish 
we had more people like you; we would have a lot fewer problems. 

I would just like to point out that there is the Tryout Youth Em- 
ployment Program, which under the Job Training Partnership Act 
requires retention and provides requirements for training. I would 
like to make you aware of that program. 

Mr. Edwards. Yes. I know some of these programs, but I think 
the one point that is missing here is the link between job employ- 
ment and education. I think that is the part that is missing in my 
estimation in some of the current programs. 

What I like about this program is the requirement that an indi- 
vidual continu js to try to obtain a degree of some sort, and I think 
that is very crucial at this time. 

Mr. Jeffords. The Tiyout Employment Program does have that 
requirement. I would just point that out. 

That is all. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 
Mr. Owens. No questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, thank you, again, Mr. Edwards. As Mr. Jef- 
fords said, we are privileged to have a person such as yourself come 
before the committee and I wish to commend you on your interest 
in this field and certainly your interest in young people. It certain- 
ly, I think, bodes very well for the supermarkets. Super Pride Mar- 
kets, and to your leadership. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Edwards. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. That concludes the hearing. The committee is ad- 
journed, to meet on Thursday morning at 9:30 in 2261. 
Thank you very much. 

[Whereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee was adjourned, to 
reconvene at 9:30 a.m., Thursday, May 3, 1984.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 
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98th congress 
2o Session 



H. R. 5017 



To caubliBh a program to provide part-time school year and full-time summer 
employment to economically diiadvanlaged youth who are pursuing further 
education or training leading to meaningful unsubsidited employment. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
March 5. 1^84 

Mr. Hawki«8 (for himielf, Mr. Pbbkins, Mr. Addabbo, Mr. Bbbman. Mr. 
BiAOOt, Mrs. Booofl, Mr. Boniob of Michigan, Mra. Boxes, Mrs. Buston 
of fJalifomia, Mr. Clay, Mrs. Collins, Mr, Conybbs, Mr. Coibaoa, Mr. 
CoYNB. Mr. CiocKBTT, Mr. Dbllums, Mr. Dixon, Mr Dymally, Mr. 
KdwaBds of Catifomia, Mr. Fauntboy, Mr. Fobd of Tennessee, Mr. Fobd 
of Michigan, Mr. Fbank, Mr. Oabcia, Mr. Obay, Mrs. Hall of Indiana, 
Mr. Habbibon, Mr. Haybb, Ms, Kaptub, Mr. Kildbb, Mr. Kooovbbk, 
Mr. Lbland, Mr. Lbvinb of California, Mr. Lowby of Washington, Mr. 
Mabtineb, Mr. Mitchell, Mr. Mubphy, Mr. Nowak, Mr, Ottinobb, Mr. 
OwBNB, Mr, Pbicb, Mr. Ranobl, Mr. Roybal, Mr, Savage, Mrs. 
Sc HBORDBB. Mr. ScHUMBB, Mr. SiMoN, Mr. Stokbh, Mr, Tobbbs, Mr. 
Towns, Mr. Waxman, Mr. Weiss, Mr. Wheat, and Mr, Williams of 
Montana) introduced the following bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor 



A BILL 

To establish a program to provide part-time school year and 
full-time suiimer employment to economically disadvan- 
tu^ed youth who are pursuing further education or training 
leading to meaningful unsubsidized employment. 

1 lie it enacted by the Senate and Home of Hepresenta- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 



2 

1 SHORT TITLE 

2 Section L This Act may be cited as the ••Youth In- 

3 centive Employment Act". 

4 t^UBPOSE 

5 Sec. 2. It is the purpose of this Act to provide part-time 

6 employment during the school year and full-time employment 

7 or part-time employment combined with training during the 

8 summer months to eligible youths who enter into a commit- 

9 ment to actively and diligently pursue further education and 

10 training. 

1 1 ELIGIBLE YOUTH 

12 Sec. 3. (a) An individual may qualify to be an eligible 

13 youth for purposes of participating in programs under this 

14 Act if such individual- 
is (1) is sixteen to nineteen years of age, inclusive, 
IB at the time of assignment to a worksite; 

(2) is economically disadvantaged; 

(3) is not employed; 

1^ (4) resides in the service delivery area of the ad- 

20 ministering entity; and 

^ 1 (5) has entered into a commitment to pursue fur- 

22 ther education or training under subsection (b). 

23 (b) For the purpose of qualifying under subsection (a)(5), 

24 an individual shall sign* a written commitment with the ad- 

25 ministering entity by which the individual agrees— 
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1 (IKA) to maintain or resume attendance in a sec* 

2 ondary school for the purpose of obtaining a high 
3* school diploma; 

4 (B) to maintain or resume attendance in an alter* 

5 native education program conducted by a local educa* 

6 tional agency or community*based organization for the 

7 purpose of obtaining a certificate of, high school 

8 equivalency; 

9 (C) to attend a program of remedial education 

10 which meets standards approved by the local educa- 

11 tional agency; or 

12 (D) to attend a program of skill training approved 

13 by the administering entity; 

14 (2) to equal or exceed the attendance and per- 

15 formance standards of the program in which the indi* 

16 vidual is enrolled pursuant to paragraph (1); and 

17 (3) to equal or exceed the attendance and per* 

18 formance standards at the worksite to which the indi- 

19 vidual is referred for employment under this Act. 

20 (c) The priorities for selection nmong eligible youth es- 

2 1 tabliitihed by the youth incentive employment plan under sec* 

22 tion 6(aHl) shall give priority to youths with documented 

23 educational deHciencies. 

24 (d) An individual's status as an eligible youth shall be 

25 terminated upon a finding by the administering entity, after 
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1 an opportunity for a hearing, that the individual has failed to 

2 comply with the terms of the individual commitment under 

3 subsection (b). 

4 QUALIFYING EMPLOYMENT 

5 Sec. 4. (a) Funds provided under this Act shall be used 

6 for the purpose of establishing and assisting programs which 

7 nrovide eli^ble youth with — 

8 (1) part-time employment during the regular 

9 school year, not to exceed twenty hours per week; 

10 (2) part-time employment, during the months bc- 

1 1 tween regular school years, which is combined with re- 

12 mediation^ classroom instruction, or on-the-job or ap- 

13 prenticeship training; and 

14 (3) full-time employment for a period of at least 

15 eight weeks during the months between regular school 

16 years, not to exceed forty hours per week. 

17 (b) Funds provided under this Act may be used — 

18 (t) to pay up to 100 per centum of (A) the wages 

19 and benefits, and (B) the costs of any employer-pro- 

20 vided instruction and training of an eligible youth 

21 during the first six months of qualifying employment 

22 described in subsection (a); and 

23 (2) to pay up to 75 per centum of (A) the wages 

24 and benefits, and (B) the cost of any employer-provided 
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1 instruction and training of an eligible youth during any 

2 succeeding months of such qualifying employment. 

3 (c) Funds provided under this Act may not be used to 

4 pay any portion of the wages and benei vS of any indi^'idual — 

5 (1) for full-time employment during the months 

6 between the regular school year with a for-profit insti- 

7 tution or organization unless suc'i eiiployment is a 

8 continuation of employment with that employer during 
0 the regular school year; or 

10 (2) if the employer has failed to develop or to en- 

11 force attendance and performance standards consistent 

12 with the youth incentive plan provisions adopted under 
18 section 6(a)(4). 

14 OENBBAL BBQUIBEMBNT8 FOB BECBIPT AND 

15 BB8TBICTI0NS ON USE OF FUNDS 

16 Sec. 5. (a) In order to obtain funds under this Act to 

17 provide eligible youth with qualifying employment, an admin- 

18 istering entity shall — 

19 (1) develop and submit to the Secretary a youth 

20 incentive employment plan in accordance with section 

21 6; and 

22 (2) provide, from other Federal or State sources, 
28 or from locai public or private sources, not less than 
24 20 per centum of the cost of prograoM conducted under 
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1 this Act in each program year, which may be provided 

2 in cash or inkind. 

3 (b) Of the funds provided under this Act to an adminis- 

4 tering entity for any program year— 

5 (1) not less than 70 per centum shall be expended 

6 for— 

7 (A) wages and benefits for qualifying employ- 
g ment under section 4; and 

9 (B) child care, transportation, or other sup- 

10 portive service expenses for individuals engaged in 

1 1 such employment; 

12 (2) not more than 15 per centum shall be used for 

13 the cost of administering programs under this Act; and 

14 (3) any remainder shall be used for worksite su- 

15 pervision, supplies, training aids, and alternative or re- 

16 medial education expenses. 

17 YOUTH INCENTIVE PLAN 

18 Sec. 6. (a) Each administering entity which desires to 

19 obtain funds under this Act shall submit to the Secretary a 

20 youth incentive plan which shall include — 

21 (1) procedures for selecting among and allocating 

22 priorities to eligible youth for participation in qualifying 

23 emi/loyment and for selecting employment, training, 

24 and education programs which will enable such youth 
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1 to obtain meaningful unsubsidized employment upon 

2 comphtion uf participation in the program; 

3 (2) provisions to ensure coordination with, and to 

4 avoid duplication of, services and assistance made 

5 available under the Job Training Partnership Act, the 

6 Vocational Education Act of 1963, and the Adult Edu- 

7 cation Act; 

8 (3) a description of arrangemems made with local 

9 educational agencies (A) for the establishment and en- 

10 forcement of attendance and performance 8tand;4rd8 

11 with respect to education programs for eligible youth 

12 participating in qualifying employment, and (B) for the 
19 development of flexible class schedules to permit such 

14 participation during the regular school year; 

15 (4) a description of arrangements made with pri- 

1 6 vate nonprofit organizations, including community- 

17 based organizations, for the establishment and enforce- 

18 ment of attendance and performance standards with re- 

19 spect to alternative education programs for eligible 

20 youths conducted by such organizations; 

21 (5) a description of arrangements for the develop- 

22 ment and enforcement of attendance and performance 

23 standards with respect to eligible youth on the work- 

24 sites at which they are engaged in qualifying 

25 employment; 
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1 (6) provision for outreach services and programs 

2 to encourage participation in qualifying employment by 

3 eligible youths who are school dropouts, as well as by 

4 inschool youths; 

5 (7) assurances that special efforts will be made to 

6 recruit youth from families receiving public assistance, 

7 including parents of dependent children who meet the 

8 age requirement of this Act; 

9 (8) a description of any arrangements n;ade with 

10 labor organizations to enable youths to enter into ap- 

11 prenticeship training as part of employment provided 

12 under this Act. 

13 (b) No youth incentive plan under subsection (a) shall be 

14 submitted to the Secretary unless — 

15 (1) the plan has been approved by the appropriate 

16 chief elected official or officials for such area; and 

17 (2) the plan has heeia approved by the private in- 

18 dustry council for the service delivery area; 

19 (3) the plan has been submitted for review and 

20 comment to the State job training coordinating council 

21 and includes, or is accompanied by— 

22 (A) any comments on the plan made by such 

23 council; and 
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1 (B) to the extent such conunents contain sug- 

2 gestions with which the plan does not conform, an 

3 explanation of the reason for the nonconformance. 

4 (c) The Secretary shall approve any plan which is sub- 

5 raitted in compliance with the re<iuirements of this Act and 

6 shall not disapprove any such plan except after notice and 

7 opportunity for a hearing to the administering entity. 

8 SPECIAL COHDITIONS 

9 Sec. 7. (a) The Secretary shall provide financial assist- 

10 ance under this Act only if he determines that the activities 

11 to be assisted meet the requirements of this section. 

12 (b) No funds for employment under this Act suall be 

13 used to provide public services through a nonprofit organiza- 

14 tion, association, or mstitution, or nonprofit private institu- 

15 tion of higher education or any other applicant, which were 

16 previously provided by a poUtical sp^-^vision or local educa- 

17 tional tgency in the area served by the project or where the 

18 employment and training takes plaee, and no funds wUl be 

19 used under this Act to provide such services through such an 

20 organization or institution which are customarily provided 

21 only by a political aubdivision or local educational agency in 

22 the area served by such project or where the employment and 
2? training takes place. 

24 (c) The Secretary shall determine that the activities as- 

25 sisted under this Act — 
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(1) will result in an increase in employment op* 
portunities over those opportunities which would other- 
wise be available; 

(2) will not result in the displacement of currently 
employed workers (including partial displacement such 
as reduction in the hours of nonovertime work or 
wages or employment benefits); 

(3) will not impair existing contracts for services 
or result in the substitution of Federal for other funds 
in connection with work that would otherwise be per- 
formed; 

(4) will not substitute jobs assisted under this Act 
for existing federally assisted jobs; 

(5) will not employ any youth when any other 
person is on layoff from the same or any substantially 
equivalent job by the employer to whom the youth 
would be assigned; and 

(6) will not be used to employ any person to fill a 
job opening created by the act of an employer to whom 
a youth is assigned in laying off or tem.inating employ- 
ment of any regular employee, or otherwise reducing 
the regular work force not supported under this Act, in 
anticipation of flUing the vacancy so created with a 
youth to b€ supported under this Act. 
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1 (d) The jobs in each promotional line will m no way 

2 infringe upon the promotional opportunities which would oth- 

3 erwise be available to peroons currently employed in pubUc 

4 services not subsidized under this Act and no job wiU be filled 
6 in other than an entry level position in each promotional line 

6 untU applicable personnel procedures and collective-bargain- 

7 ing agreements have been complied with. 

8 (e) Where a labor organization represents employees 

9 who are engaged in similar work in the same area to that 

10 proposed to be performed under the program for which an 

11 application is being developed for submission under this Act, 

12 such organization shall be notified and shall be afforded a 

13 reasonable period of time prior to the submission of the appU- 

14 cation in which to make comments to th? applicant and to the 

15 Secretary. 

16 (0 Funds under this Act shall not be used to provide 

17 full-time employment opportunities (1) for any person who 

18 has not attained the age with respect to which the require- 

19 ment of compulsory education ceases to apply under the laws 

20 of the State in which such individual resides, except (A) 

21 during periods when school is not in session, and (B) where 

22 employment is undertaken in cooperation with school-related 

23 programs awarding academic credit for the work experience, 

24 or (2) for any person vho has not attained a high school 

25 degree or its equivalent if it is determined, in accordance 
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1 with procedures eBtablished by the Socretary, that there is 

2 substantial evidence that such person left school in order to 

3 particip».te in any program under this Act, 

4 (g) Appropriate efforts shall be made to ensure that 

5 youths participating in programs, projects, and activities 

6 under this Act shall be youths who are experiencing severe 

7 handicaps in obtaining employment, including but not limited 

8 to those v.'ho lack credentials (such as a high school diploma), 

9 those who require substantial hhHic and remedial skill devel- 

10 opment, those who are wom^n and minonties, those who are 

11 veterans of military service, those who are offenders, those 

12 who are handicapped, those with dependents, or those who 

13 have otherwise demonstrated special need, as detenuir.^d by 

14 the Secretary. 

15 (h) The Secretary is authorized to make such realloca- 

16 tion as the Secretary deems appropriate of any amount of any 

17 allocation under this Act to the extent that the Secretary 

18 determines that an administering entity will not be able to 

19 use such amount within a reasoni^ble period of time. Any 

20 such amount may be reallocated only if the Secretary has 

21 provided thirty days' advance notice to the administering 

22 entity of the proposed reallocation, during which period of 

23 time the entity may submit comments to the Secretary. After 

24 considering any comments submitted during such period, the 

25 Secretary shall notify the entity of any decision to reallocate 
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1 funds, and shall publish any such decision in the Federal 

2 Register. Priority shall be given in reallocating such funds to 

3 other areas within the same State. 

4 (i) All activities assisted under this Act, pursuant to 

5 such regulations as the Secretary shall prescribe, shall pro- 

6 vide appropriate counseling and placement services designed 

7 to facilitate the transition of youth from participation in the 

8 project to (1) permanent jobs in the public or private sector, 

9 or (2) education or training programs. 

10 (j) Earnings and allowances received by any youth 

1 1 under this Act shall be disregarded in determining the eligi- 

12 bility of the youth's family for, and the amount of, any bene- 

13 fits based on need under any Federal or federally assisted 

14 programs. 

15 WAGE PBO VIS JONS 

16 Sec. 8. Rates of pay under this Act shall be no less 

17 than the higher of — 

18 (1) the nanimum wage under section 6(a)(1) of the 

19 Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938; 

20 (2) the State or local minimum wage for the most 

21 nearly comparable employment; 

22 (3) the prevailing raiea of pay, if any, for occupa- 

23 tions and job classifications of individuals employed in 

24 the same or similar positions by the same employer to 

25 whom a youth is assigned, except that — 
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(A) whenever the administering entity has 
entered into an agreement with «he employer and 
the labor organization representing employees en- 
gaged in similar work in the same area to pay 
less than the rates provided in this paragraph, 
youths may be paid the rates specified in such 
agreement; 

(B) whenever an existing job is reclassified or 
restructured, youths employed in such jobs shall 
be paid at rates not less than are provided under 
paragraph (1) or (2), but if a labor organization 
represents employees engaged in similar work in 
the same area, such youths shall be paid at rates 
specified in an agreement entered into by the ap- 
propriate administering entity, the employer, a;id 
the labor organization with respect to such reclas- 
sified or restructured jobs, and if no agreement is 
reached within thirty days after the initiation of 
the agreement procedure referred to in this clause 
the labor organization, administering entity, or 
employer may petition the Secretary, who shall 
establish appropriate wages for the reclassified or 
restructured positions, taking into account wages 
paid by the same employer to persons engaged in 
similar work; 
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1 


(C) whenever a new or different job classifi- 


2 


cation or occupation is established and there is no 


3 


dispute with respect to such new or different job 


4 


classification or occupation, youths to be employed 


5 


in such jobs shall be paid at rt^tes not less than 


6 


are provided m paragraph (1) or (2), but if there is 


7 


a dispute with respect to such new or different job 


8 


classification or occupation, the Secretary, shall 


9 


within thirty days after receipt of the notice 


10 


protest by the labor organization representing em- 


11 


ployees engaged in similar work in the same area. 


12 


make a determination whether such job is a new 


13 


or different job classification or occupation; and 


14 


(D) in the case of projects to which the pro- 


15 


visions of the Davis-Bacon Act (or any Federal 


16 


law containing labor standards in accordance with 


17 


the Davis-Bacon Act) otherwise apply, the Secre- 


18 


tary is authorized, for projects financed under 


19 


$5,000, to prescribe rates of pay for youth partici- 


20 


pants which are not less than the applicable mini- 


21 


mum wage but rot more than th > wage rate of 


22 


the entering apprentit^e in the most nearly compa- 


23 


rable apprenticeable trade, and to prescribe the 


24 


appropriate ratio of journeymen to such participat- 


25 


ing youths. 
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1 AUTHOBIZATION AND ALLOCATION OF FUNDS 

2 Sec. 9. (a) There are authorized to be appropriated for 

3 allocation to administering entities for programs under this 

4 Act, $2,000,000,000 for fiscal year 1986 and such sums as 

5 may be necessary for each succeeding fiscal year. 

6 (bKl) After reserving the amount required for allocation 

7 under subsection (c), the remainder of the amount appropri- 

8 ated under subsection (a) for any fiscal year, shall be allo- 

9 cated among administering entities that have in effect an ap- 

10 proved youth incentive plan under section 6 as follows: 

1 1 (A) One-third of such remainder shall be allocated 

12 among such entities on the basis of the relative number 

13 of economically disadvantaged youth in the service de- 

14 livery area of such an entity as compared to the 

15 number of such youths in the service delivery area of 

16 all such entities. 

17 (B) One-third of such remainder shall be allocated 

18 among such entities on the basia of the relative number 

19 of unemployed in the civilian labor force residing in the 

20 service delivery area of such an entity as compared to 

21 the number of such unemployed residing in the service 

22 delivery areas of ail such entities. 

23 (C) One^third of such remainder shall be allocated 

24 among such entities on the basis of the relative excess 

25 number of unemployed individuals who reside in the 
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1 service delivery area of such an entity as compared to 

2 the total excess number of unemployed individuals in 
8 the service delivery areas of all such entities. 

4 (2) For the purpose of paragraph (IXC), the term 

5 "excess number" means the number which represents the 

6 number of unemployed individuals in excess of 6.5 per 

7 centum of the civilian labor force in the service deUvery area. 

8 . (c) The Secretary shaU reserve 2 per centum of the 

9 amount appropriated under subsection (a) for any fiscal year 

10 for aUotment amonr Native American eligible entities. Such 

11 amount shaU be,*Uotted among such entities on an equitable 

12 basis, taking into account the extent to which regular em^ 

13 ployment opportunities have been lacking for long-term peri- 

14 ods among individuals within Uie jurisdiction of such entities. 

15 PAYMENTS AND BXPENOrrUSBS 

16 Sec. 10. (a) Amounts allocated under section 9 to an 

17 administering entity for a service deUvery area shall be paid 

18 to the grant recipient for that area. 

19 (b) Beginning with fiscal year 1986 and thereafter, ap- 

20 propriations for any fiscal year for programs and activities 

21 under this Act shall be avaUable for obligation only on the 

22 basis of a program year. The program year ehaU begin on 

23 July 1 in the fiscal year for which the appropriation U made. 

24 (c) Funds obligated for any program year may be ex- 

25 pended by each recipient during that program year and tiie 
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1 two succeeding program years and no amount shfJl be deobli- 

2 gated on account of a rate of expenditure which is consistent 

3 with the job training plan, 

4 (dKD Appropriations for fiscal year 1985 shall be avail- 

5 able both to fund activities for the period between October 1, 

6 1984t and July 1, 1985> and for the program year beginning 

7 July 1, 1986. 

8 (2) There are authorized to be appropriated such addi- 

9 tional sums as may be necessary to carry out the provisions 

10 of this subsection for the transition to ofogram year funding. 

11 ADMINI8TRATIVB AND BNFOI OBMBNT PBOVI8ION8 

12 Sec. 11. To the extent consistent with the provit^ioas of 
. 13 this Act» the following provisions of the Job Training Fart- 

14 nership Act shall apply to the programs conducted under this 

15 Act as if such programs were conducted imder the Job Train- 

16 ing Partnership Act: 



17 (1) section 141, relating to general program re- 

18 quirementfi, except for subsections (g), (k), and (p); 

19 (2) section 143, relating to labor standards; 

20 (3) section 144, relating to grievance procedure; 

21 (4) section 145, relating to prohibiting Federal 

22 control of education; 

23 (5) section 162, relating to prompt allocation of 

24 funds; 

25 (6) section 163, relating to monitoring; 
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1 (7) section 164, relating to fiscal controls and 

2 sanctions, except for subsections (a) and (b); 

3 (8) section 166, relating to repon , recordkeeping, 

4 f Jid investigations, except for subsection (c); 

5 (9) section 166, relating to administrative adjudi- 

6 cation; 

7 (10) section 167, relating to nondiscrimination; 

8 (11) section 169, relating to administrative provi- 

9 sions; 

10 (12) section 170, relating to use of ?f '.-vices and 

11 facilities; and 

12 (13) section 171, relating to obligational authority. 

13 BEPOBTS 

14 Sec. 12. (a) The adminstering entity shall report to the 

15 Secretary of Labor quarterly concerning the youth incentive 

16 projects authorized under this Act. Included in such reports 

17 shall be findings with respect to — 

18 (1) characteristics of participants enrolled at the 

19 time of the report; 

20 (2) the cost of providing employment opportunities 

21 to such youths; 

22 (3) the degree to which such employment opportu- 

23 nities have caused out-of-school youths to return to 

24 school Of others to remain in school; 
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1 (4) the number of youths provided employment in 

2 ^ relation to the total which might have been eligible; 

3 (5) the kinds of jobs provided such youths and a 

4 description of the employers — public and private — pro- 

5 viding such employment; and 

6 (6) the degree to which on-the-job or apprentice- 

7 ship training has been offered as part of the employ- 

8 ment. 

9 (b) The Secretary shall compile the reports submitted 



10 under subsection (a) and shall submit a summary of the fmd- 

1 1 ings to the Congrest' in the annual report for employment and 

12 training programs required by section 169(d) of the Job 

13 Training Partnership Act 



14 DEFINITIONS 

15 Sec. 13. As used in this Act — 

16 (1) Thft term '^administering entity" for any serv- 

17 ice delivery area means the entity selected to adminis- 

18 ter the job training plan for that service dellv ry area 

19 pursuant to section 103(bKlKB) of the Job Training 

20 Partnership Act, 

21 (2) The term ^^appropriate chief elected official or 

22 officials'* has the meaning provided such term by sec- 

23 tion 103(c) of the Job Training Partnership Act. 
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(3) The term "community-based organization" has 
the meaning provided such term by section 4(5) of the 
Job Training Partnership Act. 

(4) The term "economically disadvantaged" 
means an individual who (A) receives, or is a member 
of a family which receives, cash welfare payments 
under a Federal, State, or local welfare program; (B) 
has, or is a member of a family which has. received a 
total family income during the six-month period prior 
to certification (exclusive of unemployment compensa- 
tion, child support payments, and welfare payments) 
which, in relation to family size, was not in excess of 
the higher of (i) the poverty level determined in accord- 
ance with criteria established by the Director of the 
Office of Management and Budget, or (ii) 70 per 
centum of the lower living standard income level; (C) 
receives, or if. a member of a family which receives, 
food stamps pursuant to the Food Stamp Act of 1977; 
(I)) is a foster child on behalf of whom State or local 
government payments are made; or (E) ij a handi- 
capped individual whose own income meets the re- 
quirements of clause (A) or (B), but who is a member 
of a family whose income does not meet such 
requirements. 
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(5) The term "gr*"*' recipient" means, for any 
service delivery area, the entity selected as the grant 
recipient pursuant to section 103(b)(1)(B) of the Job 
Training Partnership Act. 

(6) The term "local educational agency" has the 
meaning provided such term by the Vocational Educa- 
tion Act of 196S. 

(7) The term "Native American eligible entity" 
means any Native American Indian tribe, band, or 
group on a Federal or State reservation, the Oklahoma 
Indians, and any Alaska Native village or group (as 
defmed in the Alaska Native Claims Settlement Act), 
having a governing body. 

(8) The term "private industry council" means 
any council established in accordance with section 
102(a) of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

(9) The term "qualifying employment" means em- 
ployment which meets the requirements of section 4 of 
this Act. 

(10) The term "Secretary" means the Secretary 
of Labor. 

(11) The term "service delivery area" means any 
service delivery area established in accordance viith 
section 101 of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

(12) The term "State job training coordinating 
council" means any council established pursuant to 
section 122 of the Job Training Partnership Act. 
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3S«Hag«rty HaN 
177SCoito«Road 

Columbut. ONo 43210-1399 



Phont 614^22*5020 



May U, 1984 



The Honorable Gus Hawkins 
U«S, House of Representatives 
Washington, D*C* 2051S 

Dear Representative Hawkins; 

Enclosed are two studies I had promised I would send when I 
testified before your sub-committee on Employment Opportunities on 
Hay 1* The study by Borus and Carpentei addresses the reasons for 
dropping out of school* The study by D*Amico and Baker relates 
work while in high school with unemployment subsequent to leaving 
school* The studies are contained in two major reports that we 
submitted to the U.S* Department of Labor in 1982 and 1984 
respectively* I hope you will find them useful. 




Stephen H. Hills 
Associate professor 
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CHAPTER 1 



TKE fWTUiic AND CONSEQUENCES 



OF HIGH SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT 



by 

Ronald D'AnIco* 
ind 
Paula Bakar 



INTRODUCTION 

Uncovering the factors that give rise to a smooth transition from school 
to work has been a high priority area for policy researchers for some tline 
now. Nevertheless, Identifying these factors, and Indeed even recognizing 
successful labor market entrance, remains problematic. Certainly for many 
youth this transition Is not a very satisfactory experience. A youth 
unemployment rate two to three times the national average as well as the 
often-observed substantially higher turnover rates of those under 25 years of 
age graphically underline that fact. 

Among the factors which can Irtprove the process of work establishment, 
work experience while still In school Is often cited as being Important. This 
study focuses on the effects of high school employment experience on Job 
finding after leaving school and on the hourly wage aiid occupational status of 
post-school Jobs held. An additional focus of the research will be to examine 
the extent to which work while In high school Interferes with subsequent 
educational proq)*es«. Including academic standing and the probabilities of 
dropping out of high school and attending college. 

nhanks to mefTi)ers of a Center for Human Resources siemlnar for helpful 
comments. Special thanks to Dennis Grey for enormously helpful programming 
assistance and to Sherry Stoneman for excellent clerical help. 
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11. WORK :h high school: preparatory skialization or distraction? 

The employment of high school students Is extensive. Shapiro (1979) 
estimates that In 1979 62 percent of high school students were also In the 
labor force, and Johnston and Bachman (1973) arrive at figures nearly that 
large In their sarrple of eleventh and twelfth graders. Moreover^ Lewis, et 
al. (1983) show that a substantial proportion of these students usually work 
more than twenty hours per week during the school year. 

•Reasons why this high school employment might ease the transition to 
adult work roles are straightforward. Employed students can acquire skills 
which are of direct value to efT^)loyers; this Investment In human capital could 
result In relatively higher post-schooling earnings. Students could also be 
enhancing their stock of Information about the world of work ind forging 
contacts with prospective employers which iBprove the effectiveness of their 
post*school Job matching process. 

Second, high school employment can be viewed as a form of preparatory 
socialization which eases the psychological and social trauma associated with 
a major and unsettling transition for many people* Thus, those who have had 
some employment experlerice prior to assuming the full responsibilities of 
adult work roles could have had the chance to acquire appropriate work habits 
and attitudes and In other ways become more gradually acclimated to the new 
expectations being placed upon them. 

Finally, as Lewis, et al. (1983) point out, the money which youth earn by 
working throughout the school year Is by no means Insubstantial. These sums 
can make an Irrportant contribution to a family's economic well-being, and for 
some youth may make the difference In enabling them to further their 
education. 
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At the same time, the costs associated with acquiring high school work 
experiences should not be glossed over, as they have In recent discussions of 
these Issues fe*g. Meyer and Wise, l9Q2a)« Working while attending school may 
distract youth from their primary role obligation at this life cycle stage* 
The time constraints Implied by combining school and work roles may mean that 
Insufficient time can be devoted to studying, with consequent lir^llcatlons for 
grade achievements. These considerations assume heightened Importance In the 
context of recently voiced concern over falling standards of academic 
excellence (National Cownlsslon, 1983)* Similarly, extracurricular 
participation, which has been shown to havf -^vantages for educational 
outcomes (e.g.. Hanks and Eckland, 1976) and psychological adjustment (Otto 
and Featherman, 1975), may also be precluded* All these considerations 
suggest that employment during the school year may Interfere with normal 
educational progress and that working students may thereby end up with less 
than their optlr.ial educational credentials. Indeed, these cross-cutting 
effects of hlqh school work experience sugoest Greenberger's (1983) recent 
observation that working a few hours per week may Instill desirable work 
habits and attitudes, but any greater work obligations may exact a costly toll 
from the students' scholastic live? These considerations lead us to pay 
particular attention to possible nonlinear effects of high school work 
experience on educational and post-schooling employment outcomes. 

III. DATA AND HETHODS 

Previous Investigations of the effects of high school employment have 
been hampered by limitations of available measures of high school work 
experience Johnston and Bachman (1973) find modest to small effects of total 
months worked from eighth grade to the end of hloh school on post-school 
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hourly wage and unemoloyment status. Heyer and Wise (1982a; 1982b) find 
substantial effects of "usual hours'* worked In hlqh school on weeks worked 
after leaving school, and smaller effects on hourly wage. Neither study has 
the luxury of considering more refined measures of high school work 
Intensity. Moreover, Meyer and Wise, relying on data from the High School 
Class of 1972, can consider only those who have attained at least twelve yea*"S 
of schooling. Thus they cannot consider the effects of high school employment 
on the probability of dropping out. That these effects may be substantial Is 
suggested by their observation that high school employment appears to be 
Inversely related to the probability of attending college. 

This study alms to circumvent these difficulties by using more detailed 
measures of high school employment and also of educational and employment 
outcomes. Not only will hours and weeks worked be Included In all equations 
as measures of work Intensity, but the effects of the quality of those 
employment experiences will also be examined. One difficulty In examining 
these Issues relates to the possibility that any observed high school 
employment effects may be spurious reflections of pre-existing attributes of 
Individuals not gained through work, but leeiding both to high school 
employment and to the other observed outcomes. Meyer and yise (1982a) suggest 
this Interpretation in explaining their findings of strong and persistent high 
school employment effects on weeks worked after leaving school. In order to 
mitigate this possibility here we attempt to Identify and hold constant these 
pre-Mlst1ng attributes and predispositions as much as possible. 

Data for th^ study are taken from the 1979 through 1982 waves of the 
National Longitudinal Surveys of Youth. All analyses In this paper are 
restricted to those enrolled in grades 10 through 12 at some time since 
January 1, 1978 but not enrolled in those grades by the time of the 1982 
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Interview. The latter restriction 1$ luplemented to allow some post-high 
school outcomes to be observed for all respondents. Of the original sample 
$1ie of over 12,000 cases. Just under 6,000 meet these conditions. 

The two key high school woH< Intensity varlbles used in this study are 
■percent of weeks worked more than 20 hours during the school year** and 
"percent of weeks worked 1 to 20 hours during the school year." Because prior 
research has found only limited variation In the extent of sumner employment 
among high schoolers and no effects of this employment on ^'ost-schoollng 
outcomes (Johnston and Bachman. 1973), summer employment 1$ not considered 
here. Moreover, to avoid considering summer employment which begins In the 
several weeks before the school term ends or which lasts several weeks beyond 
the start of a new term, the school year Is defined for purposes of this study 
as beginning on September fifteenth and ending on the May fifteenth of the 
subsequent year.^ 

The work Intensity variables a^-e calculated from the extensive work 
history Information collected In each survey year. In particular, start and 
stop dates, periods of Interruption of employment, and usual hours worked are 
available from January 1, 1978 to the date of the 1982 survey for all Jobs 



Iprlor to the 1980 Interview date, enrollment status Is gauged by a quest on 
asking whether the respondent Is currently enrolled, and, for those answering 
•no/ the date last enrolled. For these survey years, enrollment status Is 
assumed to be continuous from 9/15 of the preceding year to the Interview date 
(Interviews are generally conducted In the first few months of each year) for 
those reporting they are currently enrolled, or to date last enrolled for 
those not currently enrolled but enrolled sometime since? the start of the 
school year. Moreover, for the first group, unless tha subsequent year s 
Interview reports a date last enrolled prior to 5/15 of the previous year, 
enrollment status Is further assumed continuous to 5/15. Subsequent to the 
1980 Interview date, a monthly school attendance variable Is available for 
each respondent. The school year Is still defined as beginning on 9/15 and 
ending on 5/15 of the subsequent year, but the monthly enrollment status 
variable enables month-lonq Interruptions In school attendance to be 
registered for each respondent. 
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held that are "...not odd Jobs... (but are) Jobs done on a more or less 
regular basis." The one exception to this is those respondents who are under 
16 years old on any given survey date, for whom data are I.va11ab1e only on 
survey week Job and Jobs which are a part of governnwnt or school sponsored 
training programs. Accordingly! the high school work experience variables of 
especially those in grade 10 must be deemed to be an underestimate of actual 
work experience.^ 

Because of known non-additlvltles in the determination of educational and 
labor force outcomeSi all results in th^^ chapter are presented separately by 
sex and minority status* Minority status has two categories, "white" and ^ 
"minority," with the second category consisting of black and Hispanic 
respondents and the first category consisting of all others.^ 



IV. iHE EXTENT OF WORK AMONG HIGH SCHOOL YOUTH 

The available data permit a variety of ways of characterizing the work 



^The work Intensity variables are calculated using the usual hours worked* 
start and stop dates, and Intervening periods when not at work for all Jobs 
reported from January 1, 1978 to the 1982 survey. By coordinating enrollment 
status Information with work experience data for each week, and by sunning 
usual hours worked for those working at more than one Job In a alven week or 
weeks, the employment status and hours worked for each week during each 9/15 
to 5/15 period from 1979 to 1982 can be calculated. Employment during this 
Interval In a month the respondent reported he or she was not attending 
school, and/or employment during this period after his or her reported date 
last enrol llid are excluded from both the numerator and denominator In creating 
the "percent weeks worked more than 20 hours per week during the school year" 
and "percent weeks worked 1 to 20 hours per weak during the school year" 
variables^ 

^Hlspanlcs are not Included In the "whites" catgory because of their status as 
a minority group. Co<vt1n1nq blacks and Hispanlcs Into a single equation 
doubtless masks some Important differences between these two groups, but small 
sanple sizes In some equations preclude estimating equat1sn» separately for 
j»ach of them. Moreover, preliminary results showed the two groups to be more 
like each other In the processes under examination here than either group Is 
like "whites.- 
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txperlence of high school youth. Sever*! of these ere portrayed In Tebles 1.1 
and 1.2. ^These tables present for females and wales, respectively. 
inforiMtlon on the extent of high school work experience by year In school and 
Minority status. 

Grade 10 Employment 

As Michael and Tuma (1983) have shown, work experience even among very 
young high school youth Is extensive. Thirty-eight percent of white females 
and nearly one-half of while males are MVloyed at least one week during their 
sophomore year In high school. But while a substantial nuater of these youth 
apparently have some exposure to the labor market, the Intensity of their work 
Involvement Is clearly limited. The average white male youth In grade 10 
worked no more than one-fifth the school ytif and fewer than five hours per 
week. In fact* by far the majority of respondents who worked averaged fewer 
t^an 10 hours per week. 

The work Intensity figures for white males are larger than the 
corresponding figures for females, but the differences are rather modest. 
Coiipared with the quite substantial 12 percentage point difference In grade 10 
eiTDloyment rates in favor of males, these modest sex differences In the mean 
work Intensity measures are all the more surprising. Tables 1.3 and 1.4 shed 
further light on sex differences in work intensity by presenting additional 
descriptive statistics on «rk experiences for females and males, 
respectively, with the universe restricted to those who had some work 
experience while attending any of the grades. For those In grade 10. as 
expected, sex differences In work Involvement show a further narrowing, 
although males still show slightly greater work Involvement than females. 
Similarly, both sexes show very stable employment patterns, with about three- 
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T«b1e 1.1 Extent of School Ytar enp1o>«itnt for FoMlts. by Ye«r In School «nd 
Minority Status 



V<ri«bles 


6radt 10 


Brade 11 


Grade 


12 . 


fTnorTt^ 


^Ite 


MlnorltY 


White 


Minority 


WhUe^ 


t who worked: 














At 1e«st one week 

Htlf the school ye«r or more 


21.4 
6.7 


38.0 
14.0 


37.8 
21.1 


62.5 
42.0 


52.8 
37.3 


71.1 
53.8 


Usuti hours worked per week 


1.6 


2.9 


4.0 


7.9 


8.2 


12.4 


I whose usuel hours worked Is; 














1 to 10 hours/week 
Greater then 10 to ZO hours/weet 
Hore than 20 hours/wtck 
Oldn't work 


16.1 
3.9 
1.4 

78.6 


27.7 
7.9 
2.3 

62.0 


23.6 
8.8 
5.4 

62.2 


27.7 
23.1 
11.7 
37.5 


19.3 
18.9 
14.7 
47.1 


21.7 
22.9 
26.4 
28,9 


% of weeks In school ytar worked: 














More than 20 hours/week 
1 to 20 hours/week 
Total X weeks worked 


3.1 
5.8 
8.9 


4.1 
13.8 
17.9 


/.I 
14.4 

21.5 


13.7 
28.5 
42.2 


16.6 
19.7 
36.3 


25.8 

'?6.8 
52.7 


N 


360 


429 


611 


707 


866 


1100 



UNIVCRS;{: Students enrolled for at least fifteen weeks In the ^rade labelled at the 
top of the colunns. However, nearly all students enrolled for at least 
fifteen weeks were also enrolled for the entirety of the school year. 



Table 1.2 Extent of School Year a^loynent for Males* by Year In School and 
Minority Status 



Variables 



Btnority miU 



MinorltJf ' 



35 



% who worked: 

At least one week 
Half the school year or nore 

Usual hours worked per week 

t whose usual hours worked Is: 

1 to 10 hours/week 
Greater than lo to 20 hours/weel 
More than 20 hours/week 
Oldn't work 

t of weeks In school year workfd: 

More than 20 hours/week 
1 to 20 hours/t«ek 
Total t weeks worked 



35.5 
12.7 

3.7 



22.2 
7.8 
5.5 

65.5 



6.8 
9.9 

16.7 

361 



49.6 
16.1 

4.3 



35.0 
10.0 
4.6 
S0.4 



7.8 
13.8 
21.6 

452 



52.8 
28.8 

i.9 



24.6 

17.1 
11.1 
47.2 



12.6 
18.6 
31.2 

566 



70.8 
48.9 

10.6 



28.1 
22.1 
20.7 
29.2 



22.1 
^6.0 
48.1 

730 



62.0 
41.1 



75.0 
57.2 



1U4 14.9 



11.5 
18.3 
24.3 
38.0 



24.0 
18.5 
42.6 

771 



19.1 
21.1 
34.7 
25.0 



32.9 
23.2 
56.1 

1098 



OTvlvERSE: Student) enrolled for at least fifteen weeks In the ^ade labelled at the 
t9p of the coluMns. However, nearly all students enrolled for at least 
fifteen weeks were also enrolled for the entirety of the school year. 
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quarters of r«$pondfe.^t$ «ccni1ng ill their grade 10 work experience with a 
single employer. What 1$ striking, however. 1$ the substantial sex difference 
In mean hourly wage, with males averaging about 50e an hour more than 
females.* What the figures for whites seem to show, then. Is a surprisingly 
substantial (for respondents so young) esployment rate, especially among 
males, but with those who work showing on average quite limited amounts of 
work commitment. 

Within each sex, differences In grade 10 en^loyment across minority group 
status are If anything even more striking. As previously mentioned, nearly 
one-half of white males worked at least one week during the school year, but 
only 35 percent of minority males were so enployed; thirty-eight percent of 
white females worked while In school, but the corresponding figure for 
minority females Is only 21*4 percent. Interestingly, however, among mal . 
who worked at least one week, the Inter-race differences do not show a 
consistent pattern of greater work commitment In favor of whites. In fact, 
among males who worked at least <^e week while In grade 10, blacks and 
Hispanlcs worked nearly 2 hours per week more on average than whites and they 
were over six percentage points more likely to be working an average of more 
than twenty hours per week during the school year. By contrast, among 
females, whites, who have the higher rate of employment, also demonstrate a 
higher degree of work Intensity/ although the latter difference Is quite 
small. By 1fH)11cat1on, the very modest sex differences In work Intensity 
observed awong whites loom much larger among minority group mentiBrs. Not only 
are black and Hispanic males much more likely than females to have worked at 
some time during the :.whool year, but those who worked an- substantially more 



*An hourly waae figures throughout this chapter are reported In 1982 
dollars. The CPi Index was used In adjusting figures. 
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likely to have usually worked 20 hours a week or more and they work on average 
three hours longer p^r week. 

Given the relative Intensity of the work cownltment among minority group 
males who work. It Is tempting to Infer that the race differences In 
ersployment rates might be due to the particular difficulties minority group 
members have In finding employment Indeed, the unemployment rates of 
minority teenagers are known to be substantially larger than the corresponding 
figures for whites (Santos. 1979). If discrimination or related factors do 
play such a role, there Is no evidence of Its operation once employment Is 
secured. Although small sanple sizes make these figures suspect. Tables 1.3 
and 1.4 show that the hourly wages of male and female minority group members 
substantially exceed those of their white counterparts. Minority females earn 
37* more than white females and minority males earn 16t more per ^our than any 
other group. 

Grades 11 and 12 Emolovment. 

As one moves across the columns of Tables 1.1 through 1,4 to consider the 
ein)loyTnent experiences of youth In qrades 11 and 12, one Immediately sees a 
sharp and steady Increase In all measures of labor force experience and work 
Intensity for all four race/sex groups. For exafl^)le, whereas 38 percent of 
white females worked at least one week In grade 10. 62.5 percent did so In 
grade 11 and 71.1 percent d;d so In grade 12; whereas 14 percent worked half 
the school year or more In gr^de 10, 42 percent did so In grade 11 and 53.8 
percent did so In grade 12; the average white female worked 2.9 hours per weiek 
In grade 10, but over 12 hours per week by grade 12. Similarly, among those 
Mho worked at least one week. Table 1.3 shows that 6.1 percent of white 
females worked an average of more than 20 hours per week In grade 10, but by 
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Table 1.3 Nature of School Year Envlo^ment for Females Who 
School and Minority Status 



Worked, by Year in 



Variables 


Grade lO 
«norUy «Mte 


Grade 11 
Mlnorltv White 


Grade Iz 
mnoritv UhUe 


Usual hours worked per week 


7.4 


7.7 


10.6 


12.6 


15.6 


17.4 


S whose usual nours worked Is: 














1 to 10 hours/week 

Greater than 10 to 20 hours/wee* 

More than 20 hours/week 


75,2 
19.2 


72.9 
20.9 


62.4 
23.2 
14.3 


44.3 

3/.C 
16.7 


36.6 
36.8 
27.8 


30.5 
32.2 
37.2 


f of w«eks In school year worked: 














Here than 20 hours/week 
1 tt\ 90 hOLirs/w#0k 
Total X weeks worked 


14.5 
27.1 
41.6 


10.8 
36.3 
47.1 


18.8 
38.1 
56.9 


21.9 
45.6 
67.5 


31.4 
37.2 
68.6 


36.3 
37.7 
74.1 


Average hourly wage^ 


2.50 


2.13 


2.81 


2.55 


2.91 


3.07 


Number of employers (t): 














1 
2 

3 or more 


84.5 
13.8 
1.7 


76.8 
16.8 
6.4 


82.5 
15.0 
2.6 


68.1 
25.6 
6.3 


76.1 
19.2 
4.7 


69.6 
22.5 
8.0 


N 


77 


163 


231 


442 


458 


782 



UNIVERSE: For the first two colunns of figures restricted to those 

least 15 weeks In grade 10 who worked at least one week whi f "9 
this grade: for the third and fourth coImiws, to those ^rvrt.\\t^ *L 
15 weeks In grade 11 who worked at least one week while attending this 
grade: and for tht final two coliinns. to those enrolled for «t least lb 
weeks In grade 12 who worked at least one week while attending this 
grade. 

^All hourly wage figures are reported In 1982 dollars. 
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Tible 1.4 Nature of School Yeir Employment for Niles Who Worked, by Year In 
School and Minority Status 



Variables 


grade lo 


grade u 


Grade 12 


Minority 


White 


Fflnorlty 


white 


Minority 


White 


Usual hours worked per week 


10*5 


8.7 


13.0 


15.0 


18.3 


19.9 


t whose usual hours worked Is: 














1 to 10 hours/week 

fir^Atsr thin 10 to 20 krtiiv*t/^#l 

More than 20 hours/week 


o2«5 
22.0 
IS.S 


70.6 
20.2 
9.3 


46.6 
32.4 
21.0 


39.7 
31.2 
29.2 


31.4 
29.4 
39.2 


25.5 
28.1 
46.3 


t of weeks In school year worked: 














More than 20 hours/week 
1 to 20 hours/wtek 
Total « X weeks worked 


19.2 
27.9 
47.1 


15.8 
27.8 
43.6 


23.9 
35.2 
59.1 


31.2 
36.7 
67.9 


38.7 
29.8 
68.6 


43.9 

31.0 
74.9 


Average hourly wage^ 


2.88 


2.72 


2.86 


2.93 


3.12 


3,27 


Number of employers {t)i 














1 
2 

3 or leort 


70.9 
20.9 
8.2 


71.9 
22.2 
6 J 


74.0 
21.6 
4.4 


f57.9 
25.3 
6.8 


76.5 
18.9 
4.6 


69.2 
24.4 
6.4 


H 


ico 


224 


299 


S17 


478 


823 



UNIVEKSE: For the first two columns of figurts restricted to those enrolled for at 
least 15 weeks In grade 10 who worked, at least one week while attending 
this grade: for the third and fourth colmmst to those enrol ltd at least 
15 weeks In erade 11 who worked at least one w«ek v4i11e attending this 
grade: and for the final two coluens, to those enrolled for at least IS 
weeks In grade 12 who worked at Itast ont'wtek while attending this 
grade. 

^All hourly wage figures are reported In 1982 dollars. 
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qrade 12 37.2 percent did so. Equally strlkinq patterns appear for each of 
the other race/sex groups. Bv grade 12 ^e observe that about two^thlrds to 
three-quarters of all groups except minority females work sometime during the 
school year, with nearly 40 percent of all four groups working more than half 
the wteks of their senior year In high school. Moreover, those who work show 
astonishingly high levels of work intensity; nearly one-half of white males 
who worked In grade 12 did so an average of more than 20 hours per week 
throughout the school year. Despite this Increased work Intensity, however, 
the predominance of attachment to only one employer continues. About 70 
percent of all race/sex groups work for just one employer in each school year. 

Given that all race/sex group? show roughly parallel Increases In labor 
force participation and work Intensity over the three school years, we might 
expect the race and sex differences In work experience we observed In grade 10 
to apply with equal force In grades 11 and 12. In general this Is true. 
Hales of both races show higher levels of labor force participation and work 
Intensity than females, and whites show higher levels than minorities. But 
some notable differences emerge by grade 12. Minority iMles have lost their 
edge In work Intensity to white males, and more strikingly minority menters of 
both sexes have lost their advantage In average hourly wage. By grade 12, 
white males earn $3.27 an hour, followed by minority males at $3.12, white 
females at $3,07 and lastly minority females at $2.91. Whatever advantage 
minority group members had In grade 10 has obviously rid decisively 
disappeared by grade 12. In any case, as Judged by these hourly wage figures, 
the sorts of jobs young people have are obviously not lucrative; even white 
males are earning on average less than the 1982 minimum wage of $3.35 an hour 
for covered employment* 



37-043 0-84-9 
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A further look at the kinds of Jobs youth hold In high school Is given In 
Table 1.5, which presents Census l-d1g1t occupation and Industry distributions 
for the grade 12 survey week Job for each race/sex group. 5 Predictably, the 
bulk of efrployment for females occurs In clerical, service and to a lesser 
extent sales occupations, with slightly more minority than white women In 
clerical occupations. Service work constitutes the largest single category of 
en|)loyment for males, with laborers and operatives also accounting for sizable 
portions of male youth ei|)loyment* Doubtless, the fact that one-third of 
youth enployment In all race/sex categories Is In service occupations reflects 
the heavy reliance of fast food and similar establishments on young workers. 
But be>ond this, the familiar sex segregation Into occupational roles has 
already begun to appear In even these very early labor force episodes. 
Somewhat surprising at first glance 1$ the substantially higher average Duncan 
SEI score for female woiiers, with minority feinales actually leading all other 
groups. Tbeir Status likely derives from the preponderance of women In white 
collar occupations at an age where males have not yet established their 
footholds In professional and managerial occupations. 



^Whlle the NIS collects complete hours and weeks worked Information for each 
year for all youth sixteen years of age and older, occupation. Industry and 
hourly wage data are available only for: (a) the survey week Job, and (b) all 
other Jobs held which lasted for 9 weeks or more an^ whose usual hours worked 
per week was at least 20 hours. In order to avoid unduly biasing Job 
charKterlstlcs data by disproportionately counting Jobs of longer and 
steadier duration, all occupation. Industry and hourly wage data for school 
year Jobs used throughout this chapter refer to survey week Jobs only. For 
those who worked at more than one Job during the school year. Job 
characteristics of survey week Job only are used; for those who worked 
sometime during the school year but were not eiivloyed at the time of the 
survey, occupation. Industry and hourly wage data are considered NA; for those 
few respondents Interviewed after ••ay 15 In a given year, occupation. Industry 
and ho'jrly wage data are similarly considered NA. The Inqpllcatlon of the 
dedsio.^ not to use non-survey ^ek Job data where available, however, means 
that senple sizes are somewhat smaller than they might otherwise be. 
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Table 1*5 Grade 12 Occupation and Industry Dlsti^lbutlon for Those Who Worked, 
by Sex and Minority Status 





Femai 


e 


Hale 


Variable 


ninori vy 


Nni ve 


Minority 


White 


Occupation {%): 










Professional t technical ana Kinorea 


1 n 

i*U 


1 ./ 


2.4 


2.6 


Managers and acftnlnlstratorst exc* farm 




f\ D 


1.0 


1.5 


Sales 


11 n 

iimU 


11 t 


5.4 


7.3 


Clerical 


AA Q 


1 

JO . 1 


9.1 


6.7 


Crafts 


U*7 




8.4 


9.7 


Operatives 


J tO 




14.2 


13.5 


uauorerSf exc • Tann 


9 7 




19.9 


21.0 


Farm managers and laborers 




n ft 


3.0 


6.2 


Service workers 


ta 9 


7 


36.5 


31.3 


Private household 


1 n 


D •V 


- 


.2 


Average Duncan SEI score 






21.2 


21.3 


Industry {%): 










Agriculture, forestry* fisheries 




1.4 


4.1 


7.3 


Construction 


0*3 




5.7 


4.3 


Manufacturing 


5.2 


5.8 


9.1 


10.3 


Wholesale and retail trade 


45.7 


54.6 


44.6 


'4.4 


Services, exc. professional 


7.1 


12.2 


12.9 


11.6 


Professional services 


.31.3 


17.7 


16.9 


7.1 


Public adnlnlstratlon 


5.5 


1.9 


2.4 


1.9 


Other (Inc. mining* utilities, and 
finance) 


4.8 


5.9 


4.3 


3.0 


• 

N 


291 


515 


296 


533 



UNIVERSE: Students attending grade 12 for at least 15 weeks, who reported a 
survey week Job and who were Interviewed during the school year. 
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The reliance of youth upon fast food establishments for work experience 
Is again apparent In the Industry distributions. Wholesale and retail trade 
accounts for roughly 50 percent of the employment of youth In all race/sex 
categories^ though for iihftes somewhat more than for minorities. Other 
Industries accounting for a sizable share of youth enployment are service 
Industries and, to a lesser extent, manufacturing. 

Employnent over the School Years. 

Looking at youth employment cross-sectionally, as we have to this point, 
does not enable us to exMine the patterns of youth employment across school 
years. Table 1.6 sheds an interesting light on this matter by reporting 
frequencies of the patterns of youth employment and nonenployment in each of 
grades 10. 11 and 12. A '1' in any of the three leftmost columns indicates 
eii«>loyment for at least one week during that school year; a '0' indicates no 
enployment In that year. Thus, the percentages identified by the row heading 
'Ur indicates the percent of youth ei|>loyed In each of their tenth, eleventh 
and twelfth years In school; the row headed '000* indicates the percent 
employed In none of those year*. The predominant patterns of youth ein)loyment 
become quite clear in this display. Among whites, only 15 percent of males 
and 18 percent of females have been employed in none of these three high 
school years. By contrast, 38.5 percent and 28.2 percent, respectively, have 
been e«rployed during some portion of all three years. As earlier tables have 
shown, about 70 percent of whites of both sexes are employed U their senior 
year. The striking pattern for whites of both sexes 1*- for grade 10 
en^)loyment to be associated with env^oyiaent in both grade 11 and grade 12, and 
for employment in grade 11 to be overwhelmingly associated with employment in 
grade 12. That Is, discontinuous ea|)loyment histories are by far the 
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Tible 1.6 Pitterns of High School Ei()lo>iiient, by Sex and Minority Stilus {%) 



worked in arade* 




puie 


10 


11 


12 


Minority 


White 


mnorlty 


unite 


n 


0 

V 


0 


37.5 


18.1 


26.8 


15.0 


1 


0 


0 


2*9 


3.1 


2.4 


3.0 


0 


1 


Q 


8.7 


4.9 


5.4 


6.3 


1 


1 


0 


2.5 


4.2 


2*4 


4.3 


1 


0 


1 


3*3 


2.4 


2.0 


1.7 


0 


0 


1 


18.8 


15.0 


16.6 


9.0 


0 


1 


1 


14.6 


24.0 


20.5 


22.3 


1 


1 


1 


11.7 


28.2 


23.9 


38.5 


N 






240 


287 


205 


301 



♦A 'V under i column Indicates emplojwnt at least one week while In that 
9rade In school. A *0* Indicates no CMplo^ment In that grade. 

NOTE: Respondents In this table attended and were Interviewed In 
each of their sophomore. Junior and senior years of school* 
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exception* In all these charKterlstlcs, white males and females are 
certainly more alike than different* 

However, differences Kress minority group status within each of the 
sexes are pronounced. In particular, minority group menters are much more 
likely to have been en)loyed in none of the school years (26.8 percent of 
males and 37.5 percent of fewles) and much less likely to have been enployed 
in all three years (23. 9 percent of males and 11.7 percent of females). They 



also display patterns of discontinuous eiployment somewhat more frequently, 
possibly reflecting a greater Inability to find employment when it is 
desired. And, as earlier tables have shoiei, sex difference* among minority 
groups are far more pronounced than they are among whites. Relative to 
minority males, minority females are half again as likely to accrue no 
eRployment experience during high school and half as likely to have been 
enployed in all three years. 

In sufwwry, these descriptive data on the high school work experience of 
youth reveal the following patterns: (1) Even a$ of grade 10 a surprisingly 
large proportion of high schoolers report some work experience during the 
school year, ranging frtmi just over one-third of minority females to nearly 50 
percent of white males. Those who work, however, report only very modest 
leveU of work intensity. (2) By grade 12 all groups report drastically 
higher levels of labor force participation and work intensity. Three quarters 
of white males woHc at least one week during the school year and nearly 60 
percent work half of the school year or more. Among all race/sex groups those 
who work average between 15 and 20 hours per week throughout the school 
year. (3) Males report consistently higher employment rates and levels of 
work intensity than females, and whites report higher levels than do minority 
group mcfi^ers. Sex differences are more pronounced among minorities than 
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«nong whites. (4^ The minority group advantige In grade 10 hourly -age has 
been conpletely reversed by grade 12. with whites earning an average of 151 
more per hour. (5) All race/sex groups across all years In school report 
very stable enployment experiences, with three-quarters working for only one 
enployer In any given year. (6) The distribution of youth workers In grade 
12 across Industry and occupation categories shows that trade establishments 
predominate In enploylng high school youth. Females are heavily represented 
in service, clerical and sales occupations, and males In service, laborer and 
operative categories. (7) teong whites over four-flfths of both males and 
females have accumilated some labor force experience while In high school. A 
substantial nunter have been employed In all three years. Co«,)ared to whites, 
nearly twice as many blacks and Hispanlcs have accumilated no work experience 
and half as many have been employed continuously throughout these three years 
of school. 

V. THE CONSEQUENCES OF HIGH SCHOOL EMPLOYMENT 

The previous section has revealed that the labor market experiences of 
youth are both extensive and Intensive. The next four sections will attanpt 
to gauge the consequences of this e«vlo>ment for four sets of outcomes. The 
first section will examine consequences for high school experiences. Including 
class rank and study time. The second will examine the extent to which high 
school enployment Is associated with educational advancement, namely dropping 
out of high school or attending college. The third section examines the Issue 
of whether high school employment eases the transition to post-school 
envloynwnt by decreasino the incidence of unemployment. Finally the quality 
of post-school employment experiences will be assessed by estimating hourly 
waqe and Duncan SEI equations measured both at the first survey after leaving 
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school and the third survey out» As In previous tables, all results are 
displayed separately by sex and Minority status* In all these equations the 
primary measures of high school work experience used are 'percent of weeks 
during the school year worked more than 20 hours per week* and • percent of 
weeks worked 1-20 hours per week** While any of a number of other measures of 
the Intensity of high school work Involvement could have been used, these were 
decided upon because; a) they coniilne both the extenslvlty and Intenslvlty 
dimensions of work experience by using Information about both number of weeks 
worked during the school year and niMber of hours worked per ^-^k, and b) they 
explicitly allow nonllnearltles in the effects of work Intensity, by allowing 
work of less than 20 hours per week to have different effects than more 
Intensive work Involvement* 

Control variables used In various of lese equations Include educational 
expectations (or a variable measut-Ing whether the respondent dropped out of 
high school, for the non-college goer post-school work experience equations); 
measures of background characteristics (specifically, whether the respondent 
lived with both parents at age 14 and the educa n of the household head); 
marital status; nunfeer of children; and, for minority group equations, 
•Hispanic,' a 6\my variable coded '1' If the respondent was Hispanic, and 'O* 
If black* For purposes of easy reference, variable labels are presented with 
variable descriptions, as well as with means for each race/sex group. In Table 
1.7. Fuller detail on the measureeient of dependent variables will be 
presented as the regression results are described* 

The njltlvarlate methods used In the following sections enable us to 
Identify the relationship between high school e^loyment and the outcome 
variables net of the possibly confounding role of the control variables* But 
the analyses still cannot permit us to unaii<)1guously Identify the causal 
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Table 1.7 Virliblt Of script ions ind Means for Virliblts Used in Regression 
Analyses, b> Sex and Minority Status 



Variable 



Variable Description 



Fetwale 



Means 



Minority White" 



Minority wTIe" 



waie 



Key independent variables 



% of Mceks worked more 
than ^0 hours/week 

% of Mfeks MOrltcd 
1-20 hours/week 

Dependent variables 



RinJi 
Study time 

Fret time at h.s. 



Knowledge of work 

College 

Dropout 

% weeks unemployed 
in first year out 

Unenployment before 

first ^ob 
Wage, first year out 

wage, third year out 

Duncan, first year Out 

Duncin, third year out 



Control variables 
Educational expecta- 
tlons 

Both parents present 



Head's education 



>ercent of weeks during the high 
school year R worked pore than 
20 hours/week 
Hrcent of weeks during the high 
school year R worked 1*20 
hours/week 

R's class rank/dass size 
Hours R spent studying, survey 

week igsi 
Hours R spent at scliool not study 

ing or attending classes, 

survey week 1981 
R's knowledge of 9 occupation 

tasks (0 to 9), 197g 
Did R attend college? 

(1-yes; 0-no) 
Did R drop out of high school? 

(l«yes; 0*no) 
Weeks uncnployed In S2 weeks after 

leaving high school/weeks in 

the labor force 
Weeks unemployed since leaving 

high school before R found a Job 
Hourly wage at first survey after 

leaving high school, in cents 

(1982 dollars) 
Hourly wage at third survey after 

leaving high school, in cents 

(ig82 dollars) 
Duncan score of occupation in 

first survey after leaving 

high school 
Duncan score of occupation tn 

third survey after leaving 

high school 

R's educational expectations, 1979 

R lived with (step) father and 

(step) mther at age 14 

(l-ye$; 0*no) 
Father's education (or mother's 

education If NA) 



08 .13 
•13 .27 



.56 .42 
g.08 8.62 

4.ig 3.78 



4.76 5.94 

.48 .44 

.23 .21 

.44 .27 

9.29 4.91 

373.6 368.6 

446.7 ^420.2 

32.8 32.6 
33.0 3S.2 

13.9 13.9 
.64 .83 

9.6 11.6 



.13 .21 
.18 .25 



.60 .54 
8.81 7.32 

4.26 5.63 



4.67 6.09 
.37 .46 



.32 
.33 



.24 

.22 



6.63 4.34 

436.2 493.5 

572.4 591.5 

20.0 2T.0 

24.0 23.2 

13.7 13.8 

.64 .84 

9.6 12.0 
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Table 1.7 (Cant.) 



Vuriable 


Variable Description 


Means ' 


Female 


Male 


Minority White 


Minorite White 


Control v^r1ablt$ cont. 


Narital status In year outcome is 


.U 


.14 


.06 .07 


H«rite.1 ststus 




Measured 




.04 


.10 .04 


1 of cbHdren 


NuPtier of children In year outcotne 


.19 




is Masured 






.38 


Hispanic 


0-black; 1-H1span1c (minority 


.41 




equations) 






597 774 


N of cates 


611 


748 



HOn: Sample sizes and means of all indep^dent variables except marital status and I 
of children are fro« the DROPOUT equation using llstwise deletion. Means for 
lurital status and I of children are from the 'wage, first year out' equation. 
Universes, resultant sample sizes, and the year in which Independent variables are 
Measured vary with each outcome variable equation and are defined as the 
aiultlvarlate results are presented. 
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iRpact of hlqh school cwploymcnt since unobserved characteristics of those who 
worked may In fact account for observed differences on outcome variables • For 
example. If one observes a significant negative coefficient associated with 
high school employment In the weeks of unemployment equation one could irgue 
either that working while In high school 1n^)arts Job search skills and 
Information about the labor market which reduces unemployment or that the 
higher motivations of some students cause them both to work while In high 
school and to engage In more diligent Job search upon leaving school which 
reduces subsequent unemployment. In the following sections. Interpretation of 
coefficients associated with the high schopl employment variables will be 
couched In causal terms, but the existence of unobserved heterogeneity as an 
alternate explanation for t«he findings should be borne In mind. 

Effects on High School Experiences 

Nnong the most obvious and feared effects of youth enployment that might 
be expected Is that work Involvement might detract from the amount of time 
students spend on their homework and might consequently lower the student's 
academic standing. Given the extent of youth ertDloyment, as shown In the 
preceding section, these effects could be substantial. Similarly, the time 
spent In enployment might restrict the student's participation In 
extracurricular activities or other free time at school spent Interacting with 
peers. Previous work suggests this may be unfortunate, since extracurricular 
participation has been shown to promote educational afl#)1t1on and scl elastic 
achievement (Hanks and Eckland, 19761 and retard delinquency (Landers and 
Landers, 1978; D'AmIco, 1983K On the positive side, however, youth 
envloyment may provide the worker with first hand experience In the labor 
market which should enhance his or her pool of quality information about the 
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world of work ind ivillsble Job opportunities. This Information 1$ 
potentially very valuable in the post-schooling Job matching process. 

These hypotheses are examined by observing the effects of the work 
intensity measures, net of appropriate controls, on the following four ootcoffle 
variables: (1) the respondent's relative class rank, (2) hours spent 
studying, (3) free time spent at school, and (♦) the nine-Item knowledge of 
the world of work scale* The first of these Is taken from the transcript 
survey of KLS respondents, and Is measured as of the last year enrolled In 
high school as the respondent's class rank divided by the class size. Low 
nunters thus Indicate a high class rank and high nunfeers Indicate a standing 
near the bottom of the class. The second and third Items are taken from the 
time-use survey Included In the 1981 questionnaire. As part of the time-use 
sequence, youth currently enrolled In high school were asked the nurnber of 
hours they spent studying within the past seven days. Free time at school was 
estimated as the remainder of the total time In hours each respondent spent at 
school In the last seven days minus the time spent during this Interval 
attending classes, studying or attending lectures or labs; It Is taken to be 
an Indicator of the degree of participation In extracurricular or other 
leisure time activities at school. Both of these measures have been shown to 
have adequate reliability and validity as Indicators of usual time 
expenditures at these activities (Baker, et aK, 1983). Finally, knowledge of 
the world of work was administered In 1979 as a nine Item scale querying youth 
on their knowledge of the Job tasks of nine different occupational 
specialities. The *< weeks worked' Independent variables are measured for the 
school year In which the outcomes variables are measured. Since earlier 
tables have shown that high school work Intensity Increases as youth progress 
through school, a variable measuring the re pondent's grade In school at the 
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ti«e thi^ outcome, were measured 1« included In all «,u.tlons as a control. 
However, for the 'rank,' 'study time' and 'free time' equations, nearly all 
youth were in the twelfth grade. 

Results of the analyst* are reported In Table 1.8 for white and minority 
females and in Tri.1e 1.9 for males. !r general these results do not show 
grave cause for alarm. Percent of weeks worked 20 or more hours does modestly 
reduce the amount of time white males spend studying and does limit free time 
spent at school for both minority f«»ales and white males. But these effects 
•re all rather small and do not emerge at all for either white females or 
minority males. Moreover, work c«w«1tw;.nt at 1 to 20 hours per «ttk has no 
such adverse effects for any race/sex group, and even boosts the knowledge of 
the world of work for females of both race groups. Finally, whatever 
constraints high school e«vloyment poses for studying, no adverse effects of 
.ny so,t or for any race/sex group appear for either work Intensity mmrt In 
the Class .-.nk equations. In short, the picture presentee by these results Is 
that very Intensive work 1nvolv««ent may pose some modest time constraints for 
some ra»e/sex groups but that these do not retard academic standing. Less 
intensive work Involvement shows no adverse consequences of any sort. 

Effects on Educatio nal rowpletlon 

While high school eoployment has no apparent negative effects on class 

rank. It may nonetheless deter youth from their Initial education.'. 

artltlons. Early forays Into the labor r-rket may cause youth to prematurely 
lose their enthusiasm for schooling or allure them with the prospect of 
financial Independence Into abandoning any further educational Investments. 
This section examines these Issues by analyzing the effect of the two high 
school envloynmnt measures on the probability of dropping out of high school 
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T4b1e 1.6 Regression Analysis of Effects of High School Work Experience on Adolescent 
experiences for FeMles, by Minority Status 



1 


Minority 


UhUes 


, Independent 
variables 


Rank 


Study Free tlae Knowledge 
tine at h.s. of work 


Rank 


5tudy 
t1«e 


Free time 
at h.s. 


Knowledge 
of work 


% weeks worked nore 
than 20 hours/ 
week 


-.065 
(-.067) 


-2.505 
(-.065) 


-3.299* 
(-.140) 


.510 
(.060) 


.037 
(.042) 


-2.281 
(-.086) 


-1.299 
(-.070) 


.073 
(.010) 


t weeks worked 1-20 
hours/week 


-.073 
(-.065) 


.801 
(.029) 


-.31? 
(-.014) 


.696** 

(.100) 


-.065 -2.264 
(-.070) (-«098) 


-1.517 
(-.094) 


.455** 

(.077) 


educational 
expectations 


-.055** 
(-.407) 


.450 

(.107) 


.092 
(.027) 


.141** 

(.162) 


-.050** 
(-.361) 


.332 
(.082) 


-.183 
(-.065) 


.219** 
(.244) 


Both parents 
present 


-.093* 

(-.158) 


.620 
I •033) 


.657 


.086 

1.022; 


.004 

(.005) 


1.305 
(.058) 


.129 
(.008) 


-.191 
(-.038) 


Head's education 


(-.166) 


.170 
(.073) 


.040 

(.021) 


.lOO** 

(.206) 


-.000 
(-.004) 


.074 

(.027) 


(-.017) 


(.082) 


Grade In school 


.003 
(.006) 


2.241* 

(.136) 


.638 
(.049) 


.263** 

(.137) 


-.059* 

(-.107) 


.892 
(.060) 


1.610* 
(.152) 


.493** 

(.259) 


Hispanic 


.002 
(.004) 


-.224 

(-.012) 


.7?4 

(.050; 


.388** 

(.099) 










Constant 


1.51 


-25.29 


•5.09 


-1.33 


1.83 


-7.26 


-11.63 


-2.91 




.273 


.052 


«025 


.139 


.156 


.030 


.028 


.198 


n 


215 


277 


239 


853 


347 


323 


285 


1055 



NOTE: Sm T«b1e 1.7 for brief variable descriptions and the text for fuller details. 

Ntarixrs are Mtrlc coefficients «1th standardized values In parentheses. The 't weeks 
«Mrked' variables are Matured for the school In Mhlch the outcones are Measured. 



•Significant at the .05 level. 
••Sitnlficant at the .01 level. 
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Table 1.9 Rwresslon An.lysis of Effect* of High School Work Experience on Adolescent 
Tibie 1.9 for Miles, by Minority Status 

Dependent variables 



Independent 



mnorUy 



Study Free TW Knowled9e 
" ' ^ of work 



Ukitts 



Rank 



Study Tree time Knowledge 
tliM at of work 



Yftrlabl^S 

t weeks worked wore 
than 20 hours/ 
week 


RanK T 

-.032 
(-.036) 


-2.970 
(-.103) 


t weeks worked * 
1-20 hours/week 


-.092 
(-.094) 


-1.386 
(-.052) 


Educational 
fxpectatlons 


-.059** 
(-.436) 


.217 
(.052) 


Both parents preseni 


.004 

(.007) 


1.079 
(.058) 


Head's education 


.001 
(.016) 


.012 
(.006) 


Grade In school 


-.006 
(-.011) 


.832 
(.065) 


Hispanic 


-.0S2 
(-.087) 


-.949 

(-.052) 


Constant 


1.54 


•3.42 




.219 


.026 


N 


199 


259 



-2.951 



-U436 
(-.069) 

.129 
(.040) 

1.428 
(.098) 

-.044 

(-.026) 

1.006 
(.100) 

-1.464 

(-.103) 

-8.32 
.050 
219 



-.151 



«129 
(.018) 

.242** 

(.277) 

-.167 
(-.042) 

.044** 

(.089) 

.205»* 

(.113) 

.570^ 
(.145) 

-1.19 

.139 

837 



-.042 -3.069* 
(-.053) (-.132) 

-.061 -1.026 
(-.095) (-.044) 

-.059** .788** 
(-.441) (.220) 

-.017 1.448 
(-.020) (.068) 

.001 -.012 
(.000) (-.005) 

-.012 .375 
(-.021) (.031) 



1.57 -8.06 
.208 .068 
281 350 



-4.492** -.200 
(-.194) (-.032) 



-1.908 .003 

(..082) (.000) 

-.225 .175** 

(-.063) (.202) 

-.693 .108 

(-.033) (.021) 

.324* .050** 

(.132) (.089) 

.267 .479** 

(.020) (.258) 



3.96 
.046 

316 



•2.10 
.162 
1105 



weeks worked' variables are measured for the school year in wnicn tne ouicij«»» • 
measured. 

♦Significant at the .05 level 
♦significant at the .01 level. 
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and on the probability of attending college. One difficulty with studies of 
these Issues In the past has been the suspicion that the range of control 
variables used has not effectively controlled for pre-existing educational 
Inclinations. Researchers have consequently been obliged to hedge whenever 
negative effects of high school employment on subsequent educational 
progressions have been observed. To mitigate the possibility of spurious 
effects being observed In this paper, educational expectations, measured In 
the first survey year. Is Included in these equations. Only respondents still 
enrolled In high school at the time the educational expectations Item was 
isked are Included In these analyses. The effects of high school work 
Intensity can therefore be Interpreted as consequences for subsequent 
educational progress net of Initial educational expectations. 

For the dropout equations, the weeks worked* variables were measured 
for most respondents as of grade 11. For those who had missing data on grade 
11 enployinent, employment while In gr^-** 10 was used. As before, a variable 
measuring from which of the two years the high ichool work experience Is 
measured Is Included In all ecuatlons. For the college attendance equations, 
employment while In grade 11 Is used for everyone.^ Since both 'dropout' and 
'college attendance' are dichotomous variables, probit analysis was employed* 

Table 1.10 reports on these analyses. The results show some conflicting 
patterns but In general do not suggest that high school en^loyment Is an 
Important Impediment to educational progression. Indeed, working at modest 
Intensity levels actually appears to foster greater educational perseverance. 



^or^. Intensity was measured as of grade 11 rather than grade 12 to minimize 
r.oblems of reciprocal causation. For example, seniors who had definitely 
decided against college or who had been rejected from the colleges of their 
choice might Increase their work Intensity In preparation for post-schooling 
employment. 
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T«&le I.IO Probit Analysis of Effects of HI* School Work Experience on Educational 
Attainment, by Sex and Minority Status 





Ft 


nales 


Males 




Minority 


imue 


Minority 


wni 


te 


vir1«b1e$ 


Dropout 


Colleoe 


Dropout 


College 


Dropout 


College 


Dropout 


Col lege 


% weeks worked more 
thin 20 hours/week 


-.112 


.067 


.379 


-.502* 


.012 


-.164 


.047 


-.349* 


1-20 hours/week 






• aAi# 




. ICC 


-.052 


-.414* 


.151 


Educational 
expectations 


•.237* 


•264* 


-.224* 


.370* 


-.179* 


.313* 


-.249* 


.345* 






.OiU 


-.41/ 




- . A^a 


.077 


-.426* 


.288 




-.020 








- nl7 




-.03B 


.092* 


NUniwcr UT w« J laren 

In first Survey 
after high school 


.571* 


-.633* 


1.295* 


-1.462* 


.375* 


-.694* 


.046 


•1.596* 


Age In 1982 




-.081 




.137 




-.035 




.007 


Grade when work 
experience Is 
Measured 


-1.504* 




-1.623* 




-1.414* 




-1.625* 




Hispanic 


.373* 


-.066 






.115 


.185 






Constant 


3.94* 


-2.37 


4.13* 


-9.023* 


3.35* 


-4.61* 


4.87* 


-6.42* 


N 


611 


545 


748 


66B 


597 


515 


774 


690 



NOTE: See Table 1.7 for brief variable descriptions and the text for fuller details. 
Numbers are maxinwn likelihood estimates. 



♦Indicates coefficient Is at least 1.98 times Its standard error. 
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Specifically* females of both race groups and white Mies who work from 1-20 
hours per W<ek during the school year are Jess likely to drop out of high 
school. MoHtIng at higher levels of work Intensity has no significant effects 
on the probability of dropping out for any race/sex group. Perhaps the 
positive effects of high school employment emerge because employed youth have 
the financial resources to subsidize their educational expenses, or because 

4 

envloyment fosters habits of diligence and perseverance, or because employment 
at what are usually low-paying Jobs attunes youth to the need for educational 
credentials. In any case, cornrern that employment may impede high school 
progress appears to be wholly unfounded for each of the four race/sex groups 
examined here. 

Things are more cowpllcated when the probability of college attendance Is 
examined. For both white males and white females grade 11 efiployment at the 
higher work Intensity levels does significantly decrease the probability of 
college attendance. Possibly, whites who find remunerative enployment while 
in high school are tempted to defer their college plans at least temporarily 
to pursue full-tlme emnioyment. If this Is the case, policy Implications of 
these results are not straightforward. Given recent evidence of declining 
returns to college education (Freeman, 1975), Interrupting college plans to 
take advantage of an attractive employment opportunity may well represent a 
careful and rational choice. In any event, the effects observed here for both 
groups are modest In size and In fact Just reach the threshold for statistical 
significance. Moreover, no negative effects of ei^Jloyment at the lower 
Intensity level appear for any race/sex group, and minority females actually 
appear to be spurred to college attendance the more weeks they worked at 1-20 
hours/week . 
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Effects on the Transition to Ewploywent 

knonq the advantages of high school eiplo>«ient that could be hypothesized 
Is that such work would ease t^ie transition to post-school eirploywent, at 
least for those who do not go on to college* By providing advance Information 
about Job opportunities, fostering the formation of valuable personal 
contacts, or actually providing a Job opportunity upon school-leaving, high 
school ewployment can smooth the turbulence of the post-school Job matching 
process. Moreover, such worfc experience may Increase one's attractiveness to 
enployers by signaling that the Job applicant may be Industrious, antltlous or 
already have useful Job skills. Two measures of the smoothness of the school- 
to-work transition examined here are the proportion of weeks unenployed to 
total time In the labor force for the 52 week Interval after school leaving, 
and total number of weeks unenployed from date last enrolled to the time the 
respondents first Job began. Both of these variables should provide some 
Indication of the ease with which the erstwhile students handled the difficult 
Inwedlate post-schooling period. Analyses of both variables are restricted to 
those sample members who had not attended college, since effects of high 
school work Intensity should be pronounced for this group Both the high 
school work Intensity variables were measured for the respondent's last year 
In high school. Also In these equations, whether the respondent dropped out 
or conpleted hlqh school replaces educational expectations as a control. This 
variable also effectively serves to control whether the work Intensity 
variables were measured as of the senior year or earlier. 

^To avoid needlesslv excluding respondents who may have attended college only 
very briefly, the' universe Is actually restricted to those who had not 
conipleted grade 13 and who had not attended grade 13 In the academic year 
leading up to the 1982 survey. Wherever In this chapter the universe is 
def1nf»d as non-college youth, this slightly broader universe restriction is 



implied. 
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Table 1.11 reports on these analyses for each of the four race/sex 
groups. As hypothesized, high school work experience proves to be 
resoundingly useful in minimizing unemployment* For all race/sex groups both 
w>rk Intensity measures have significant and strong effects In reducing both 
the proportion of weeks unemployed In the 52 Meks after leaving school and 
the total weeks unemployed before finding euployment. Moreover, comparing 
standardized coefficients In each case shows that working more than 20 hours \ 
per week In school is somewhat more effective In reducing unenployment than 1$ 
working 1-20 hours per week. Unequlvocably high school work experience 
substantially reduces the turbulence associated with getting established In 
the labor market. 

Part of Its effect may well be that high school Jobs become post*school 
starting Jobs or at least provide information about related Job 
opportunities. If so, we would observe many respondents working for the sane 
employer or at least working in the same Job family in their pre- and post- 
school leaving employments. Table 1.12 examines these possibilities. The 
column labelled *same employer ' reports the percent of non-college youth who 
worked in high school whose eiployer in their first survey week Job after 
leaving school was the same as an employer for whom they worked at some point 
during their final school year. The last two columns record the extent to 
which youths' survey week Jobs in their last year in high school are in the 
same l-digit occupation or Industry categories as their first survey week Job 
after leaving school. Although Job mobility data aggregated at so high a 
level obscures much, the results shown here are suggestive. Results show that 
between one*f1fth and one*quarter of non-college youth who worked during their 
last year in hlqh school work for their same employer upon leaving school; 
about 50 percent work in the same l-digit Industry and 40 percent of whites 
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Table 1.11 Re9resslon Analysis of Effects of High School Uorfc Eiptrltnce on the 
Transition to Work of Non-Col legt Youth, by Sex and Minority Status 





Fcsaies 


Hales 




' Minority 


unite 


" Minority 


White 




X wks. 


Unen^ioy- 


X HkS. 


Urroipioy- 


X wks. 


uneapioy- 


X wks. 


Unetnploy- 






Mnt 


UfW^ 


■cnt 


uMe- 


Mnt 


unem- 


nent 




ployed 


before 


ployed 


before 


ployed 


before 


ployed 


before 




In first 


first 


In first 


first 


In first 


first 


In first 


first 






JO" 


y^9T QIIV 


lob 


year oul 


. iob 


vear out 


job 


% weeks 




-12.4?^ 


-.223** 


-6.458** 


-.28?** 


-7.575** 


-.196** 


-6.342** 


worked 


(-.290) 


(-.230) 


(-.251) 


(-.199) 


(-.289) 


(-.190) 


(-.247) 


(-.214) 


more 20 


















hr$/wk 


















% weeks 






— •107 




— .4^^ 


-5 839** 


-.102** 


-4.947** 


worked 
1-20 


('•166) 


(-.184) 


(-.183) 


(-«165) 


(-.130) 


(-.121) 


(-.099) 


(-.135) 


hrsM 


















Oropout 


.159** 


2.192 


.143** 


1.911 


.185** 


6.033** 


.172** 


4.333** 




f .0521 


(.1821 


( .064) 


(.260) 


(.203) 


(.263) 


(.172) 


Both 


-.039 


.177 


-.071* 


-1.253 


.059* 


1.319 


-.057 


.1.917 


parents 


(-.044) 


(.005) 


(-.081) 


(-.040) 


(.081) 


(.044) 


(-.070) 


(.062) 


present 


















Head's 


-.002 


*.106 


-.006 


-.297* 


.006 


-.017 


-.006 


-.169 


education 


(-.02?) 


(-.022) 


(-.066) 


(-.070) 


(.064) 


(-.004) 


(-.055) 


(-.044) 


Marital 


.045 


.754 


.040 


.162 


-.094 


.705 


-.037 


.540 


status 


(.040) 


(.015) 


(.050) 


(.005) 


(-.056) 


(.010) 


(-.026) 


(.Oil) 


Numbfr of 


.0?0 


.344 


.063 


1.344 


-.003 


-1.334 


-.056 


4.60 


children 


(.026) 


(.009) 


(.073) 


(.041) 


(-.003) 


(-.033) 


(-.036) 


(.008) 


Hispanic 


-.233** 


-7.824** 






-.069** 


-3.-J62** 






(-.271) 


(-.216) 






(-.122) 


(-.110) 






Constant 


.619 


17.09 


454 


11.65 


.290 


7.945 


.352 


6.24 




.227 


.131 


.180 


.078 


.194 


.105 


.190 


.104 


N 


424 


478 


617 


761 


503 


608 


655 


823 





















NOTE: See Table 1.7 for brief variable descriptions. Rubbers are metric coefficients with 
standardized values In parentheses. The weeks worked' variables are measured for 
the respondent's last year In high school. 



*$1(jnif leant at the .05 level. 
**$ignlf leant at the .01 level. 



Table 1.13 Percent Uho did Not Attend College and Who UOrked In High School 
Whose First Survey Ueek JoD After High School is with the Sane 
En^loyer, or In the Sane One-Digit Occupation or Industry as 
Their last School Year Job, by Sex and Minority Status 







Same 


San 


e 1-diQlt 


Universe 


N 


Em 1 oyer 


Occupation 


Industry 


M4nority females 


264 


20.1 


60.3 


55.0 


White fewales 


459 


23.5 r 


50.9 


45.4 


Minority nales 


406 


r7.5 


41.1 


49.2 


White males 


sia 


28.2 


39.6 


51.2 



UNIVERSE: Those Mtio did not coiplete grid* 13 Md wtM wer« not enrolled In 
9r«de 13 during the tctdea^c jretr leading up to the 1982 survey. 
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and over half of the minority group work In the same l-d1g1t occupation. 
These findings can be looked at In two ways. On the one hand a substantial 



number of youth* possibly as many as half* by all appearance^ find employment 
upon leaving school with the same employer or In occupations or Industries In 
the same Job family as their high school employment. For many of these young 
workers, then, high school jobs serve as stepplngs tones for enployment 
subsequent to leaving school* This seems especially true for minority females 
who may recognize few alternate post-schooling etiployment options. Cast In 
this light the low subsequent unemployment experienced by high school workers 
seems very understandable. 

At the same time roughly as many young workers find post-schooling 
employment not In the same broad l-d1g1t occupational or Industry category as 
their most recent previous employment experience* For these youth It seems 
doubtful that their «^chool year eoployment provided any relevant Job skills 
other than perhaps Instilling very general desirable work habits, such as 
diligence or responsibility. 

Effects on Subsequent Labor Market Success 

Though school year en^loyment apparently does reduce unenployment 
associated with the school to work transition, It remains to be seen how 
enduring these effects are. In this section the effects of school year work 
experience on the quality of Jobs held one survey year and three survey years 
after leaving school are examined. The measures of post<»school Job quality 
used are Duncan SEI score of occupation held and hourly wage adjusted to 1982 
dollars fsee footnote 4).^ School-year employment Is measured for the 

Duncan Socioeconomic Index Is a widely used measure of occupational 
attainment and Is computed as a weighted combination of the educational 
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respondent's last year In high school; once tijaln the universe Is restricted 
to non-college youth only. 

Results of these analyses are presented In Tables 1.13 and 1.14 for 
females and males, respectively, Exanlnlng equations with outcome variables 
measured one survey after school leaving, note that positive and significant 
effects of high school woHc experience on Duncan SEI appear for all race/sex 
groups except minority males* Howevert only for iftilte males are these effects 
as strong regardless of the level of Intensity of the school year enployment; 
for white and minority females, only work at greater than 20 hours per week 
seems to matter. High school employment at the higher Intensity level Is also 
significant In the "hourly wage, first year out" equations, though only for 
the two female race groups* Apparently, Intensive work Involvement while in 
high school does generally lead to more favorable employment opportunities In 
the Ifimedlate post-school period* 

The effects on Duncan SEI score are, however, short-lived. Three survey 

years after leaving school all effects of school year employment on Duncan 

score have disappeared for all race/sex qroups. At the same time, for 

minority group males and females and for white males, high school emoloyment 

at the higher Intensity level has Important and strong effects on third year 
« 

hourly wage. This finding Is particularly Intriguing for minority male;, 
since for this group no effects whatever appeared on the first survey Job 
after leaving school. In any case, these results are consistent with the 
recent observation of Becker and Hills fl983) that teenage labor market 
experience is especially beneficial for the longer-term labor market success 
particularly of black workers. It appears, then, that high school work 

attainment and earnlnq^ of incumbents of Census 3-d1g1t occupations (Duncan, 
196n. Its correlation with the prestige score of the 45 occupations for 
which both measures are available exceeds .90. 
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Table 1.13 Regression Analysis of Effects of High School work Experience on 
Emplo>ntent Success of Non-Colleg« Femiles, by Minority Status 



Post-School 











Dependent 


variables 






■ • 1 




Minority 


White 




Duncan 

firjt 

year 


Wage 

first 
year 


Duncan 

third 

year 


Wage 

third 
year . 


Duncan 

first 

year 


Wage 

first 

year 


Duncan 
third 
year 


Wage 

third 
year 


t weeks worked more than 
?0 hours/week 


6.084* 

(.129) 


79.20** 

(.237) 


5.988 
(.116) 


113.5* 

(.209) 


5.391* 

(.111) 


81.71** 

(.216) 


-.827 
(..019) 


23.57 
(.073) 


t weeks worked 
1-^ hours/week 


5.564 

(.095) 


27.44 

(.068) 


.033 
(.001) 


-4.515 

(-.007) 


4.184 

(.076) 


30.27 
(.070) 


.493 
(.009) 


26.96 
(.065) 


Dropout 


-9.031** 
(-.191) 


6.435 

:.0l9) 


-14.12** 

(-.263) 


•96.45 

(-.1711 


-6.632** 
(-.124) 


-47.78* 

(-.111) 


-5.573 
(-.102) 


-45.63 
(-.114) 


Both parents present 


..494 

'..013) 


.10.99 
(..040) 


1.368 
(.034) 


-25.66 
(-.061) 


5.487* 

(.099) 


27.93 
(.064) 


8.711** 

(.186) 


25.53 
(.074) 


Head's education 


.258 
(.055) 


.837 
(.025) 


.527 
(.109) 


7.614 
(.148) 


.478 

(.070) 


3.517 
(.066) 


.241 
(.041) 


5.514 

(.125) 


Marital status 


-I .278 
(-.022) 


-34.53 

(-.083) 


-l .948 
(.049) 


-15.09 
(-.036) 


-.317 
(-.006) 


2.022 
(.005) 


4.094 

(.112) 


22.30 
(.063) 


Nufflber of children 


-2.926 
(..073) 


.13.73 
(••047) 


-5.234* 

(-.199) 


8.531 
(.034) 


-3.483 
(-.04?) 


-72.46* 

(-.100) 


-2.694 

(-.070) 


-51.64** 

(-.182) 


Weeks since date 
last ei^roll*d 


.113 
(.074) 


.124 

(.Oil) 


-.002 
(..004) 


.184 

(.030) 


-.026 
(-.016) 


1.997** 

(.155) 


-.061 
(-.104) 


-.034 

(-.008) 


Hispanic 
Constant 


7.974** 

(.218) 

22.37 


39.28* 
(.152) 

328.7 


8 ^19* 

( *2) 

26.60 


124.4** 

(.315) 

307.6 


20.04 


205.85 


33.31 


340.5 




.112 


.084 


.164 


.140 


.063 


.104 


.084 


.096 


N 


236 


232 


125 


123 


482 


465 


239 


234 



NOTE: H^tri are metric coefficients with standardized values in parentheses. See ^i^^* J^-'/^J^^^;;^*^ 
lions. The '1 we«ks worked' variables are neasurtd for the respondent's last year in high scN^vi. 
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Table l.i* Kearession «naiy$i$ or fctrects or wign bchool HorH Etperlince on 
Mafes» by Minority Status * 



Post-School Eaiploywent Success of Hon-Coll*?9e 



I 








Dependent 


variables 










Duncan 

first 

year 


Minority 
wage Duncan 
first third 
v*ar year 


Dl^ui 

wage 

third 

year 


niinrin 

first 

year 


Mage 

first 

7ear 


UhUe 

Duncan 
third 
year 


Wage 

third 
year 


% weeks worked more than 
?0 hours /week 


3.730 
(.107) 


25.91 


-.206 

t -.uuD ; 


196.87* 
( .isa J 


4.248** 

\ . itO J 


2\7l 

\ .Vl J t i 


-.054 
(-.002) 


104.64* 

(.142) 


% weeks work f J 
l.?0 hours/week 


-I 078 
(-.025) 


8.323 
\ .01^ ) 


-.421 

( - .wo J 


-47.39 

( -.038) 


5.636** 

\ . 1C7 1 


-9.521 

\ - t Ul 1 i 


-.328 
(- 007) 


37.90 
(.039) 


Dropout 


-3.350* 
(-.122) 


-53.03* 

(-.IJl ) 


1.403 


32.90 
{ .035) 


-3.244* 

\ - . luo J 


-89.63** 

f- 150^ 


-4.860* 

(-.135) 


-27.56 
(-.036) 


Bot ^renis present 


.496 

(.018) 


53.25* 

(.133) 


3.527 
(.105) 


103.97 
( .121 J 


1.128 
1 nil y 


-.143 

(-.000) 


-.456 

(-•010) 


101.80 
(.113) 


Head's education 


-.012 
(-.004) 


4.369 

{ .085 ) 


.187 


-6.777 
( - .065 ) 


.25? 
t ni%i \ 


-.816 


.386 
(.080) 


U.98* 
(.116) 


HarUal status 


-2.864 
(-.049) 


(.079) 


(.014) 


-35.96 
(-.0?6) 


1.036 
(.020) 


90.0? 
(.088) 


2.287 
(.068) 


58.14 

(.085) 


^Kufffeer of children 


-1.416 

(-.037) 


104.99** 

(.184) 


.995 
(.042) 


30.88 
( .052) 


-2.093 

1 nil \ 


221.17** 

\ * I fj } 


-1.180 
f- 0401 


25.72 
(.043) 


1 

1 

'weeirs since date 
Ust enrol U'd 

\ 


.019 
(.018) 


1.476 

(.097) 


-.021 
(-.037) 


1.129 
(.083) 


no 7 
(.023) 


(.009) 


-.060 
(-.107) 


1.590* 
(.140) 


: Hispanic 

1 


1.365 
(.051) 


55.59** 
(.143) 


2.971 
(.095) 


35.92 
(.046) 


- 


- 


- 


- 


'Constant 


19.07 


275.27 


20.66 


334.0 


14.56 


497.54 


28.15 


98.85 




.035 


.116 


.029 


.078 


.062 


.073 


.050 


.085 




363 


380 


160 


155 


537 


533 


275 


270 



hOTf . Nurroers dre metrk coefficients with standardUed values in parentheses. See ^J^^* .^J""^^^^^^^^^ 
t)ons. The 't weeks worked' variables are measured for the respondent's last ye«r in high school. 
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experience may help the lurwdlate post*school occupational placement but that 
these effects lose relevance as youth accumulate additional labor market 
experience by which they may be Judged. For hourly wages, however, the 
effects of school year employment at least at more than 20 hours per week are 
more enduring. 

A further look at the mechanisms by which school employment Impacts on 
post-school labor market success Is presented In Table 1.15 for females and 
Table 1.16 for males, which show effects on the Duncan score and hourly wage 
of post-school Jobs held of the Duncan I'core and hourly wage of school year 
Jobs, respectively. The universe 1$ further restricted here to those non- 
college youth who had some work experience In their last year of high school, 
since the question Is whether high school work intensity or the character of 
school year Jobs matters most for subsequent labor market success. The small 
sample sizes resulting from these universe restrictions and the possibility pf 
biased coefficients resulting from the lagged dependent variables meani these 
results should be considered exploratory only. Nonetheless, these findings 
are sugopstlve. Results show that the two work intensity variables have no 
effects on either of the first year out outcomes for any of the four 
cohorts. By contrast, the Duncan score and/or hourly wage of school year Jobs 
have effects on year one en^loyment success for all race/sex groups. This 
pattern suggests that perhaps not work Intensity per se but the quality or 
character of high school Jobs held matters most for Imnedlate post-schooling 
labor market success. Put another way, school yecr employment does not luipart 
general work habits that are subsequently rewarded by employers. If this were 
the case, the intensity of school year employment might be expected to matter 
more for the quality of inmedlate p.st-school Jobs held than would the 
specific characteristics of the school year Jobs. Rather, It appears that in 
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Tible 1.15 Regression Anilysls of Effects of Chiricttrlstic* of High School Jobs o« Post 
Non-Collefle Fewiles with Some High School Work Experience, by Minority Status 



-School Work Experience of 













variiblas 








1 


Mlnorltv 1 






UhUe 






Duncan 

first 

year 


Uage 

first 
year 


Duncan 

third 

year 


Waqe 

third 

vear 


'>jncan 

first 

year 


Uage 

first 

year 


Duncan 
third 
year 


Wage 

third 

year 


% weeks Worked more than 
20 hours /week 


-1.718 
(-.040) 


23.93 
(.073) 


39.80^ 
(.848) 


255.06* 
(.645) 


-2.780 
(-.058) 


42.77 
(.134) 


-14.73 
(-.326) 


22.53 
(.064) 


t weeks worked 
1-20 hour5/week 


.173 
(.004) 


51.84 
(.149) 


29.04* 
(.594) 


138.00 
(.335) 


-.048 

(-.001) 


-.471 

(-.001) 


-6.195 
(-.122) 


56.44 

(.140) 


Dropout 


-10.17 
(-.203) 


-6.099 
(-.014) 


-43.91* 

(-.553) 


-109.36 
(-.164) 


-4.994 

(-.081) 


-49.01 

(-.121) 


-4.185 

(-.073) 


50.88 
(.119) 


Both parents present 


.211 
(.006) 


-43,97 
(-.147) 


4.055 
(.103) 


55.40 
(.161) 


3.696 
(.067) 


40.35 

(.Ul) 


13.11* 
(.311) 


42.76 

(.135) 


Head's education 


-.331 
(-.071) 


-6.473 

(-.177) 


-.200 
(-.034) 


8.948 

(.176) 


.062 
(.012) 


-.302 
(-.006) 


-.240 
(-.044) 


12,87 
(.259) 


Marital status 


-2.702 
(-.052) 


-23.51 
(-.059) 


U.93 
(.294) 


11.54 
(.034) 


3.881 
(.067) 


.4.657 
(-.012) 


6.932 
(.191) 


-13,41 

(-,047) 


Nuinber of ciilldren 


.622 
(.015) 


. -36.12 
(-.112) 


1.503 
(.052) 


14.76 

(.060) 


5.299 
(.061) 


-42.77 
(-.071) 


2.952 
(.067) 


-123,48* 

(-,360) 


Weeks since date 
last enro 1 leo 


.062 
(.046) 


-.060 
(-.006) 


.077 
(.143) 


.552 
(.115) 


.022 
(.014) 


2.546** 

(.255) 


-.065 
(-.113) 


.786 
(.181) 


Hispanic 


2.671 
(.077) 


(.088) 


(.288) 


(.639) 








• 


Duncan, last job 
in school 


.375** 
(.378) 




.127 
(.120) 




.456** 

(.437) 




-.005 
(-.005) 




Wage, last job 
in school 




.419** 

(.443) 




-.071 
(-.0715 




,096 
(.105) 




.281 
(.244) 
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Table 1.15 (continued) 





Duncan 


'Wage 




first 


first 
year 


Constant 


,year 
26.00 


316.93 


r2 


.241 


.196 


N 


92 


89 



HInorUy 



Depgndea 



Duncan 
third 
year 



Tlaqe 
third 
year 



varla'Jies 



Duncan 


Uage 


Duncan 


first 


first 


third 


year 


year 


year 


16.41 


216.02 


42.30 


«209 


.129 


af.9 


231 


214 


S8 



"WaoT- 
thlrd 
year 



-12.91 
.377 
36 



27.31 
.480 
34 



63.62 
.257 
61 



♦Significant at the ♦OS level. 
♦♦Slqniflcant at the .01 leveK 
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Table 1.16 Regr«$$lon Analysis of Effects of Characteristics of High School Jobs on Post-Sii-ool Work Experience 
Non-College Males with Some High School Work Experience, by Minority 'tatus 



of 
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Dependent 


variables 










HinorUY 


White 




Duncan 

first 

year 


wage 

first 
year 


Durcan 

third 

year 


wage 

third 
year 


Duncan 

first 

year 


wage 

first 

year 


Duncan 
third 
year 


wage 

third 
year 


X weeks worked more than 
20 hours/week 


.608 
(.022) 


-40.67 
(-.074) 


-9.360 
(-.214) 


256.76 
(.160) 


5.289 
(.135) 


52.52 
(.076) 


-4.060 
(-.100) 


-125.20 
(-.135) 


X we.^ks worked 
1-20 hours/week 


-3.739 
(-.091) 


-12.80 

(-.022) 


-3.909 
(-.081) 


16.81 
(.009) 


7.269 
(.170) 


51.34 
(.066) 


-1.664 

(-.035) 


-167,73 
(-.167) 


Dropout 


-3.836 
(-.125) 


-44.64 

(-.097 


7.850 
(.231) 


342.93 
(.269) 


1.151 
(.032) 


-66.71 
(-.101) 


-1.064 
(-.028) 


-25.15 
(-.027) 


Both parents p»-esent 


4.502 
(.143) 


66.98 
(.148) 


11.13 
(.237) 


648.56 
(.369) 


.806 
(.019) 


28.46 

(.039) 


-5.667 
(-.107) 


162.64 
(.120) 


Head's education 


.045 
(.013) 


4.687 

(.088) 


-.096 
(-.024) 


-3.752 
(-.026) 


.282 
(.052) 


-4.416 

(-.046) 


.679 
(.156) 


23.76 
(.163) 


MarUa) status 


-1.975 
(-.039) 


49.71 

(.069) 


-.205 
(-.005) 


-91.73 
(-.066) 


1.648 
(.033) 


240. 13** 
(.244) 


5.967 
(.177) 


166.65 
(.247) 


Number of children 


-2.850 
(-.071) 


85.98 
(.146) 


3.414 

(.107) 


-1C2.34 
(-.089) 


-2.210 
(-.026) 


75.46 

(.052) 


-6.112 
(-.211) 


-42.63 
(-.066) 


Weeks since date 
last enrolled 


.138 
(.121) 


.813 
(.048) 


-.006 
(-.010) 


-.973 
(-.047) 


.024 
(.019) 


-1.290 
(-.056) 


.014 
(.026) 


1.066 
(.092) 


Hispanic 


-1.106 
(-.038) 


32.06 
(.075) 


-1.248 
(-.039) 


-250.41 
(-.211) 










Duncdn, last job 
in school 


.252** 

(.235) 




.602* 

(.367) 




.453** 

(.382) 




.164 
(.124) 




Waqe. last job 
in school 


1 


.342** 

(.242) 




1.087 
(.269) 

157 




.427** 
(.300) 




.366 
(.209) 



cn 



Table 1.16 (continued) 





Dependent 


t variables 




mnorUy 


White 




Duncan 

first 

year 


Wage 

first 

year 


Duncan 

third 

year 


wage 

third 

year 


Duncan 

first 

year 


Wage 

first 

year 


Duncan 
third 
year 


waae 

third 

year 


Constant 


10,00 


227.10 


9,96 


-203,37 


4,04 


361,15 


15,65 


•24,19 


r2 


.126 


asi 


.253 


,227 


.181 


.196 


,100 


.147 


N 


139 


143 


44 


39 


246 


241 


90 


77 



NOIE: Numbers are metric coefficients with standardized values In parentheses. See Table 1.7 for brief variable 
descriptions. The *t weeks worked' variables are measured as of the respondent's last year In high school, 

^Significant at the ,05 level. 
♦♦Significant at the ,01 level. 
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the short-run school year employment helps youth forge Job contacts or acquire 



work skills or habits that are valuable In direct proportion to the quality of 
school year Jobs held* 

Matters are less clearcut when year three outcomes are examined. Due to 
extremely small samole sizes for these outcomes. Inferences from these results 
are very hazardous. Nonetheless, the very consistent pattern of effects 
Duncan SEI and hourly wage of school Jobs on year one outcomes breaks down 
completely when year three outcomes are examined. This suggests that the 
quality of school year Jobs held matters little over the longer term, as youth 
put the school-to-work transition behind them and become more firmly 
established In the labor market. Given the simultaneous lack of consistent 
effects of either of the work intensity variables, one Is tempted to conclude 
that the modest effects on year three outcomes uncovered when the whole sample 
was examined fTables 1,13 and 1.14) were primarily driven by the advantages of 
having had some hlqh school work experience relative to having had none at 
all. 

VI , SIWMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

The first section of this paper documented the rather extensive work 
Involvement of high school youth. The second section then attempted to 
evaluate the consequences of this employment for subsequent educational and 
labor market outcomes. 

Educational Outcomes 

ResuUs showed generally only neutral or benign effects of high school 
enployment on educational outcomes. Such work did cut into the study time of 
white males and the leisure time at school of white males and minority 
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females. But these effects appeared only for the higher Vvel of work 
Intensity and were generally fairly modest In size. Moreover, whatever social 
Integration occurs from leisure time school Involvement can perhaps occur for 
employed students at their work setting. In any event, neither decreased 
sttfdy time nor the diffused Involvement and motivation of employed students 
has any deleterious consequences for academic standing; neither work Intensity 
measure has any significant effect on relative class rank for any race/sex 
group. Nor does work In high school retard the high school educational 
progress«^of any race/sex group, net of Initial educational expectations and 
other appropriate controls. Indeed, high school employment Is actually 
associated with Increased probability of completing high school for all four 
groups. Whites who work at the higher Intensity level while In high school do 
seem less likely to attend college, but the Implications of this finding from 
a policy standpoint are not clearcut. 

Labor Market Outcomes; Effects for Non-College Goers 

There can be no doubt of the striking effects of hii^h sch^'ol employment 
In easing the school -to-work transition. The more weeks worked while In the 
last year of high scnool, and the more hours worked per week, the fewer weeks 
of unemployment experienced In the first year after leaving school, and the 
few^r weeks of unemployment experienced before finding a post-high school 
Job. The coefficients representing these effects are large and significant 
for all race/sex groups. Part of the reason for this reduced unemployment may 
be that youth acquire valuable work skills or become aware of Job 
opportunities in their high school employment stints. This is suggested by 
the considerable number of working students who find post-school Jobs with the 
same employer or in the same 1-digit occupation or industry category as their 
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school year Job* I 

Worklnq students a;lso generally appear to find more remunerative and/or 
higher prestige Jobs upQn completing school. Specifically, work Intensity Is 
associated with higher Duncan SEI scores for white males and higher [Xjncan 
scares and higher hourly wage rates for minority and white females In the 
first survey after leaving schooK Moreover, these effects are In evidence 
even several years after leaving school; In the third survey after leaving 
school, work Involvement Is associated with higher wges for minority groups of 
both sexes as well as for white males. 

Restricting the analysis to working students permits a closer look at the 
way these effects are exerted. Specifically, when Duncan score and hourly 
wage of high school Jobs are Included as regressors In equations for, 
respectively, Duncan score and hourly wage of the Job held In the first survey 
after leaving school, effects of the work Intensity measures lose 
significance. This finding suqaests that at least In the short run the 
quality of high school Jobs, rather than work Intensity per se, matters most 
for Immediate post-school labor market success. 

Implications 

Whenever so many outcomes are examined In a single chapter, the treatment 
of any single Issue must necessarily be cursory, T>»^c means that 
complications In analysis and complexities of the processes examined, which 
presented themselves throuqhout this paper, were Inevitably given short 
schift. This paper aimed at breadth rather than depth of presentation. The 
objective was to present an overview and raise a series of Issues which, 
despite their Importance, have heretofore been rather neglected In the 
litprature. As such, our conclusions should of necessity be general rather 
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than specific* 

Taken as a wtiole» then, the results of these analyses suggest the very 
valuable role that high school etfployment can play. While thU. paper has not 
attempted to isolate the mechanisms by which high school employment exerts Its 
impact, working while In high school seems nonetheless to carry a substantial 
advantage In Improving the school -to-work transition. Of equal Importance, It 
does so virtually without Interfering In either academic achievement or 
educational progress. 

These results suggest that the practical experiences students gain In 
work settings may be of substantial value. Policies aimed at Improving the 
post-school labor market experiences of disadvantaged youth might reflect this 
fact. Cooperative vocational education or work-study programs may make a 
substantial contribution, for example. Similarly, vocational counselors might 
spend greater efforts at placing or counseling students In their choice of 
school year work activities. These efforts are not advocated as substitutes 
for Improving the academic standards especially of minority American 
education. Rather, Improved scholastic credentials jointly with well placed 
and timely work experience can be valuable aids In Improving the post-school 
experiences of American youth. 
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CHAPTER 4 
CHOICES IN EDUCATION 
by Hicha«1 E. Borus and Susan A. Carpcnt'sr 

High school studtnts sake a varlaty of Important dtclslons a$ they 
progress through the educational system. Among these decisions are: I) to 
drop out of school before completing the twelfth grade, 2) to reenter and try 
to complete If they have dropped out, and 3) to go directly from the twelfth 
grade on to college. This paper will eximlne all three decisions. The first 
and last have been treated extensively In the literature; the second has 
received relatively little attention. This study Is unique In several 
respects: first, drawing on the 1979 and 1980 Interviews of the National 
Longitudinal Survey Youth Cohort, It permits Identification of attitudes 
measured prior to the 'decision In order to predict subsequent behavior* 
Second, Information gathered from the schools attended by the youth allows the 
coflrf)1nat1on of school environment variables with the Individual character- 
istics of students, whereas most previous exwinatlons of dropping out and 
going on to college have had only one or the other of these sets of variables. 
Third, school, background and attltudlnal variables not previously available 
to researchers are contained In this data set, and, finally, these data are 
also quite recent, which Is Important because aggregate statistics Indicate an 
Increase In dropout rates nationwide Increasing college enrollment by 
women and minorities. 
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1. DROPPING out! 

Between the Spring of 1979 and the Spring of 1980, approximately 820,000 
youth born between 1957 to 1964 left school without completing the 12th 
grade.2 They represent 5.1 percent of all young people In this age group who 
were enrolled below the college level. The first colunn of Table 4.1 Indi- 
cates the dropout rates during this year's period^ for various groups of the 
16,230,000 young people enrolled In Spring 1979. 

A nuBber of factors have b«en found to be related to dropping out of 
JChool.* Minorities and nales have higher dropout rates In the aggregate 



lay exwilning the dropout rate for this period we depart from other studies 
which cwnare dropouts with high school graduates or enrol lees at a PO "t In 
tlie. S procedure has two advantages. First, It allows us to exploit the 
long tudlnal nature of the data. A najcr probl« with single observation 
s?!d es s that they Masure variables aft." the dropout has occurred with the 
resu t that their rieasurenents My be b1asv>d due to in««urate ^-e^all In the 
case of attltudlnal variables, variables for substantially earlier periods, 
and variables Involving details tied close«y to specific dates (e.g., 
Sployment status In a Ipedflc week prior to the fopping out). A second 
probleii Is timing of the dropout. If a post-school age group, «;9-. 20-21 
«ar olds, is used the analysis cannot differentiate persons who dropped out 
and then returned to school fro* those who went straight through to 
SaduatlSn. Our n«thod, h««ver, allows us to Identify the drop out occurring 
In a given year and also allows analysis of the returnees. 

2Th1s ninber compares to 885,000 14-24 year olds reported by the U.S. Bureau 
of the C™sus (1981) to have been enrolled In October 1978 and not •"'•oiled in 
1979 without completing the twelfth grade. Since the NLS «X're"ce TTn bj 
of persons who were at least 15, most of the sUght difference can oe 
explained by the omission of the 14 year olds. 

Woxlwtely one year passed since the vast majority of respondents were re- 
interviewed 11-13 nwnths after their Initial Interview. 

*ln the following review of variables not all studies are ^ited which found a 
signi^-lcant relationship between dropping out and *he variable. Only a tew 
are cited for each variable. The studies which 11^^^^^^ aSd 

of variables are Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971), McNally (is//), 
Rumberger (1981). 
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Table 4.1 r«ctor$ Influencing Dropping Out of School Before Completing 12th Gride During 1979-80 







CIS Results* 


OLS Results With Only 


Probit Results^ 


Partial ' 




Hean 






Those Variables Signifi- 
cant it ol .r 


Hftxlnun 
Likelihood 


t-value 


Derivative 
Evaluated 


Characteristic 


Rate 


Coefficient 


t-value 


Coefficient 


t- value 


Estimate 


at Means 


Age 




0.014 


4.63** 


0.013 




0.127 


4 .7p*" 


0.009 


Race 
B lack 
Ml spanic 
White 


5.9 
9.0 
4.6 


-0.055 
-0.006 


-4.03** 

-0.41 


-0.052 
-0.014 


-5.73«« 
-1 .40 


-0.357 
-0.095 


-4.20** 

-1.10 


-0.025 
-0.007 


Fema le 
Hale 


4.9 

5.3 


0.013 


1.60 












Number of S^bl IngS 




0.001 


0.36 












Had Child Between Interview^ 

res 
No 


28.0 
4.9 


0.206 


8.54** 


0.206 


8.59** 


0.842 


5.87*« 


0.060 


Father'^ fducatlon 
0-11 yLMrs 
1? years 

More than 1? year^ 
Education not available 


9.4 

J • i 
1.4 
10.8 


0.024 
-0.004 

0.019 


2.26* 
-0.40 

1.12 


0.024 
-0.004 

0.019 


2.37* 
-0.45 

1.13 


0 . 389 
0.132 

0.428 


J . < 1 

1.04 
2.67** 


0.028 
0.009 

0.030 


Poverty Status of Fafl)11y 
in 19?8 
Above poverty 
Below poverty 
r^uvvFiy no* flYoiiouic 


4.3 

10.5 
4.9 


0.023 
0.009 


? . 

0.95 


0.025 
O.Oll 


2.71" 
1.16 


0 .026 
0.199 


2 .71** 

\.v 


0.015 
0.008 


Mothpr in Home at Age 14 
Yes 
No 


4.7 
14.8 


0.045 


2.78** 


0.049 


3.09** 


0.333 


2.a4** 


0.024 


Fjtrw?r In Home at Age 14 
Yes 
No 


4.3 
9.2 


0.019 


2.17* 


0.020 


2.36* 


0.134 


1.82* 


0.010 
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partial 




Mean 
Dropout 


0L5 Resui 


tS" 


OLS Results With Only 
Those Variables Signlfl- 
cant at Dl.r 


rruu 1 !> 

Maximum 
Likelihood 




Der Waf 
Evaluate 
at Means 


Characterl' tic 






t-value 


Coefficient 


t-value 


Estimate 


t-value 


Mother Bo»Tr Outside the 
United States 
Yes 

No 


6.4 


-0.022 


-1.37 












Father Born Outside the 
United States 
Yes 

No 


7.3 
5.0 


0.003 


0.16 












Index of Reading Materials 
in the Home at Age 14 




-0.005 


-1.33 












Religion 
Latho i ic 
Jewish 
Other 


4.5 

2.5 
5.5 


-0.001 

-o!oi3 


-0.06 
-0.33 












Frequency of Religious 
Attendance 




-0.0004 


-3.56** 


-0.0004 


-3.66** 


-0.004 


.4.05** 


-0.0003 


Move During 1978 
Yes 
No 


12.3 
4.8 


0.024 


1.56 












Knowledge of the World 
Work Score 




-0.005 


-2.83** 


-0.006 


-3.13** 




0 00** 


-0.004 


Rotter Score 




Q 001 


0.63 












Intend to Work at Age 3S 
Yes 


4.3 


-0.03? 


.3.08** 


-0.030 


-2.88** 


-0.238 


-2.74** 


-0.017 


ho 

Hot AvdIUble 


3.6 

n.3 


0.003 


0.19 


0.006 


0.?8 


-0.023 


-0.18 


-0.002 


Intend to Join Military 
No 


10.5 
4.9 


0.03; 


2.67*' 


0.039 


2.85** 


0.244 


j 2.33* 


0.017 
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Table 4.1 continued 





Mean 


0L5 Results" 


0L5 Re$i.lt$ Vfth Only 


Probit Results^ 


Partial 




Dropout 






Those Variables Signifi- 
cant at p< .r 


Haximum 
Likelihood 




Derivative 
Evaluated 


Characteristic 


Rate 


Coefficient 


t-vilue 


Coeffkient 


t-value 


Estimate 


t-value 


at Means 


Intern! to Marry Within 
5 Years - Female 
Yes 
No 


8.2 
3.0 


0.024 


2.34* 


0.017 


2. 01* 


0.178 


2.2l» 


0.013 


Intend to Harry Within 
5 Years - Male 

Yes 

No 


/.B 
fi.n 


0.018 


1.63 


0.025 


2.39* 


0.219 


2.59** 


0.016 


Region 
Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


3.8 
3.8 
6.5 
6.7 


-0.016 

-fi.0l5 

-0.004 


-1.28 
-1.49 

-0.33 












Residence in an SMSA 
Yes 
No 


5.2 
4.8 


0.016 


4.52 












Res ide.ice 
Rural 
Urban 


5.5 
5.0 


0.013 


1.13 












Locd] Unemployraent 
less than 3 percent 
3-6 percent 

9-12 percent 

1? percent or wore 


4.0 
5.1 
6.4 
3.0 
3.8 


0.035 
0.031 
0.030 
0.002 


1 . 35 
1.18 
0.97 
0.05 












Employment Status at 
1979 Interview 
Employed 
Unemployed 
Out of labor force 


4.4 

9.1 
4.5 


-0.00? 
0.035 


-0.24 
3. 75** 


-0.00? 
0.035 


-0.29 
3.78** 


0.015 
0.263 


0.20 
3.33** 


0.001 
0.019 
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Mean 

Dropout 


0L5 Results* 


OLS Results with Only 
Those Variables Signifi- 
cant at Pi.l'^ 


Probtt 


Results^ 


Partial 

Derivative 

Evaluated 

flv ncflnS 


Coefficient 


t-value 


Maximum 
Likelihood 
t sx imaxe 


t- val ue 


Coefficient 


t-value 


Expects to Attend College 


















Yes 


1.7 


-0.044 


-5.53** 


-0.046 


-5.97** 


-0.476 


-6.32** 


-0.034 


No 


9.4 


— 








-- 




-- 




















General 


6.5 










-- 






Colleae preparatory 


1.2 


-0.016 


-1.88* 


-0.015 


-1.83^- 


-0.350 


-3.52** 


-0.025 


Vocational 


5.5 


-0.014 


-i .37 


-0.014 


-1.37 


-0.115 


-1.31 


-0.008 






0.085 


4.83** 


0.067 


4.93** 








School Satisfaction 


















Satisfied 


4.4 


-0.043 


-4.27** 


-0.044 


-4.43** 


-0.341 


.4.44** 


-0.024 


Unsatisfied 


9.8 










-- 




- 


Two or More Years Behind 


















Modal Grade 


















Yes 


16.8 


0.065 


5.79** 


0.067 


5.96** 


0.295 


3.66** 


0.021 


No 


4.0 














-- 


Remedial Education Recelvec 


















Yes 


7.7 


-0.009 


-0.85 












No 


3.9 
















Information not available 


6.2 


0.003 


0.30 












Student-Teacher Ratio 


















less than 15 


2.7 
















16 


3.5 


0.015 


0.G5 




__ 


-- 






16 


4.4 


0.029 


1.34 


0.027 


1,36 


0.311 


1.55 


0.022 


17 


3.2 


-0.0004 


-0.02 


-0,003 


-0.19 


-0.054 


-0.26 


-0.004 


18 


3.3 


0.020 


1.07 


0.02C 


1.23 


0.?l6 


1.34 


0.016 


19 


S.8 


0.022 


1.20 


0.023 


1.43 


0.345 ■ 


2.17* 


0,024 


70 


6.3 


0.v)40 


1.9/* 


0.040 


2.32* 


0.407 


2.37* 


0.029 


?\ 


4.3 


0.0.^7 


1 40 


0.026 


1.68* 


0.309 


1 .94+ 


0.022 


22 


8.2 


0.058 


2.73** 


0.062 


3.38** 


0.590 


3.44** 


0.042 


?3 


6.3 


0.041 


1.87* 


0.044 


2.29* 


0.449 


2.39* 


0.032 


?4 or nwre 


7.7 


0.045 


2.31* 


0.052 


3.23** 


0.487 


3.13** 


0.035 


Not avatlable 


5.4 


0.0003 


O.Ol 


0.034 


2.73** 


0.360 


2.75** 


0.026 
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Mean 


OLS Results* 


015 Kesults With only 


ProbH Results*' 


Karilii 




Dropout 






Those Variables Signifi- 
cant at Pi .1° 


Haxlinuni 
Likelihood 


'-value 


Derivative 
Evaluated 


Characteristic 


Rate 


Coefficient 


t-value 


Coefficient 


t-vilue 


Estimate 


at Means 


^cnoo 1 )ize 
1-999 students 
1000-1749 students 


5.3 
4.6 


-0.004 
-0.004 


-0.28 
-0.37 












1750 or more students 
hot aval lable 


5.1 
5.4 


O.OlO 


0.40 












Percent of Local Govern- 
ment Funds Spent on 
Education 
1-40 percent 

45-50 percent 
S0-S5 percent 
55-60 percent 
More than 60 percent 
Not available 


6.6 
4.6 
5!o 
5.4 
4.4 
4.6 
6.4 


-0.012 
•0.015 
^O.OOl 
-0.030 
.0.034 
0.008 


-1.04 

.1.15 
-0.10 
-2.35* 
-2.50* 
0.38 


-0.009 
-0.015 
0.004 
-0.024 
-0.026 
-0.0004 


-o"78 
-1.15 
0.35 
-2.02* 
-2.24* 
-0.02 


-0.097 
-0.142 

0.010 
-0.225 
-0.245 

0.013 


-0.96 
-1.23 

0.10 
-2.01* 
-2.26* 

0.08 


-o"o07 
-O.OlO 

0.001 
-0.016 
-0.017 

O.OOl 


Minority Status of 
Respondent and Percentage 
of Minority Students In 

School 

Minority respondent, 

school less than lOt 

minorities 
Minority respondent, 

school 10-50% 

minor 1 1 les 
Minority respondent, 

school more than 

bOt minorities 
White resopndent, 

school less than 

lot minorities 
White respondent, 

school 10-50% 

minor it ies 
White respondent, 

school wore than 

^50% fniportties 
Not avanabie 


5.7 
4.4 
6.4 

3.2 
5.9 

1:1 


-0.028 
-0.020 
-0.018 
-0.004 


-0.94 
-0.69 
-0.60 
-0.14 
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Hean 


OLS Results" 


0L5 Results Wtth Only 


ProbU Results" 


Partial 




Dropout 






Those Variables Slgnlfl- 
cant at pl.l° ■ 


Maximum 
Likelihood 




Derivative 
Evaluated 


Chancterlstlc 


Rate 


wOBT r iC 1 env 


t'Vft 1 u€ 


Coefficient 


t-va^ue 


Estimate 


t-value 


at Means 


Type of School 

Public 

Private 
Constant 


5.4 
1.6 


0.020 
-O.IU 


1.23 
•I .52 


-0.078 


-1.49 


-3.371 


-6.96»» 


-0.239 


Mean 


5.1 




















U.2 




11.2 










2 times lOQ '.Ikellhcod 
ratio 












571.70 






N 


5165 




S165 




5165 









UNIVERSE: Responi<#»nts aae 14-21 on January 1. 1979 who were enrolled In primary or secondary school at Su/vey date 1979 
or May 1, 1979, whichever was earlier. 



'The values entering the Intercept were being white, female, not having a child between Interviews, father's education 
more than 12 years. f«11y Income In 1978 above the poverty level, having mother and father In home at age 14, mother 
and father bom Inside the U.S., not Catholic or Jewish, not having r .ved In 1978, not Intending to work at aae 35, not 
Intending to Join the military, not Intending to marry within five years, lived In the South, living outside of an 5H5A, 
living In a county more than 50 percent urban, local unemployient rate less than three percent, out of the labor force 
it 1979 survey date, not expecting to attend colleoe, enrolled In a general high school currlcultfn, being dissatisfied 
with school, not two or more years behind modal grade level, did not receive remedial education, attending a school with 
a student-teacher ratio of less than 15, attending a school with at least 1,750 students, living in a county where less 
than 40 percent of local government funds are spent on education, a minority attending a school with less than 10 
percent minority enrollment, and attending a public school. 

^The values entering the intercept were being white, not having a child between Interviews, father's educational 
attainment more than 12 years, fwily Income in 1978 above poverty level, mother and father in home *t age 14, not 
intending to work at age 35, not intending to Join the military, not Intending to marry within five years, being out of 
the labor market at the time of the 1979 interview, not expecting to attend college, enrolled in general high schoo 
curriculum In 1979, dissatisfied with school, not being two or more years behind grade level, being enrolled in a school 
with a Student/teacher ratio of less than 16, and living in a county where less than 40 percent of local government 
funds ar spent on education. 

*Significant at P - .10 
SigniflCint at P - .05 

**Sign1f leant at P • .01 1 / 
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data.^ Other characteristics found to be associated with Increased dropping 
out are: increased age (Watson (1976)), lower socioeconomic status, as 
measured by parental education (Masters (1969), Rumberger (1981), Watson 
(1976)) and a measure of reading material In the home (McNally (1977), 
Rumberger (1981)); living in the South (Nam, Rhodes and Harriott (1968)); 
living in a rural area (Conllsk (1969)); living In a single parent household 
(Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971), Shaw (1979)); having a larger number of 
siblings (Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971), Rumberger (1981), Shaw (1979), 
Watson (1976)) and being non-Catholic (Nan, Rhodes and Herrlott (1968)), 
Also, Ruftiberger (1981) found that less knowledge of the world of work (an 
Intelligence proxy), educational expectations, being married, living In an 
SMSA, and a lower local unemployment rate (which may reflect the opportunity 
costs of remaining In school) Increase the probability of dropping out. 
Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971) and Rumberger (1981) both found that 
individuals who were more Intei^nal (felt they had control over their own 
affairs) had lower dropout rates than those who felt their lives were 
externally controlled. Finally, McNally (1977) found lower dropout rates for 
those youth who were employed. 

Attitudes toward school were related to the probability of leaving in 
Bachman, Green and Wirtanen (1971).^ They also found that students behind 
grade level and blacks attending segregated schools had higher probabilities 



^The NLS finds for youth 20-21 that 31 percent of Hispanlcs, 24 percent of 
blacks and 12 percent of whites did not complete high school. Other studies 
show minorities have lower rates when socioeconomic background is controlled 
(Masters {I969)), The NLS has aggregate dropout rates of 16 percent for males 
and 13 percent for females* 20-21 years old. 

^he NLS contains a dichotomized global satisfaction with school measure and 
It would be expected that those students who were dissatisfied with school 
would more likely be the ones to drop out. 
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of dropping out. McNally (1977) found a positive relationship between 
student-teacher ratios and dropping out for blacks and between the dropout 
rate and being behind grade level In school. Curriculum might also be 
expected to affect dropout rates with those students having specific goals as 
evidenced by participation In vocational or college preparatory programs being 
less likely to drop out, although Hcflally (1977) did not find a significant 
relationship when looking only at participation In vocational education. 

In addition, the NLS provides school, background and attltudlnal 
variables not contained In other studies which can be hypothesized to affect 
the probability of dropping out of school. Receipt of remedial English or 
mathematics training could be expected to Indicate a problem In school and 
consequently be associated with higher dropout rales for those students who 
have received these services. Students In smaller schools, private schools 
and those fro« areas where greater expenditures on education were made from 
government funds were hypothesized to have lower dropout rates because of the 
additional attention and resources which would be provided to them. Those 
young persons who had moved In the preceding year were thought to be more 
prone to dropping out because they lacked roots In their new schools. Second 
generation Americans possibly lack the home support for staying In school 
although the pressures to "Americanize** may counteract this. Those who attend 
religious services more frequently were expected to stay In scfiool. Students 
who do not view the labor force as their prime goal (i.e., said they would not 
be working at age 35), those Intending to Join the military, and those who are 
married or intend to marry within five years, all were felt to be more likely 
to drop out of high school. Finally, those students whose 1979 fanilly Income 
was below the poverty level, as defined in the Current Population Survey, can 
be expected to have higher dropout rates due to their greater financial need. 
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Findings 



The dependent variable for analysis was defined as whether or not youth 
who were 14-22 and enrolled below the college level when Interviewed In 1979 
had dropped out of school without completing the twelfth grade when 
Interviewed In 1980. All of the Independent variables discussed above were 
Included In the model, using their values as of Spring 1979 unless otherwise 
noted. The data were run using both ordinary least squares and probit 
analysis and the results are presented In Table 4.1. Also presented In Table 
4.1 are the mean dropout rates by characteristic,^ 

As Is evident from the table many of the variables previously found to 

lead to dropping out were significant In this analysis too. Exceptions were 

sex, number of siblings, parental nativity, availability of reading materials 

In the home at age 14, religion, extent of Internal Ity/externallty, region of 

the country, residence In an SMSA or rural area, the local unemployment rate, 

p 

and the degree of segregation In the school. 

After controlling for the other variables. It Is found that black youth 
have an approximately 2.5 percentage point lower probability of dropping out 
of school.^ Each additional year of age Increases the dropout probability by 



^The regressions were run without using the sample weights. Due to computer 
program limitations, not all variables could be Included In the probit 
analysis. Therefore, only those variables significant at P - .10 In the OLS 
regressions were Included. The mean dropout rates are weighted to reflect the 
national population. 

®Since there were zero-order correlations of many of these variables with the 
dropout rate we conclude that they must be correlated with other variables In 
the analysis which are more important. 

^The percentage point increases or decreases in the probabilities in this 
chapter are taken from the probit equati'jns evaluated at the means. They 
represent the average changes for the entire sample holding the other 
variables constant at their means. 
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about 1 percentage point and those youth who have had a child between the 
Intervlais have Increased dropout probability by 6 percentage points. Family 
background Is Important, In that coming from a household where the father did 
not cowplete the twelfth grade^^ Increases the dropout probability by nearly 3 
percentage points. Those whose family Incomes In 1978 were below the poverty 
line had a 1.5 percent^tge point higher probability of dropping out of school 
and those whose mothers were not In the household at age 14 had about a 2,5 
percentage point higher probability of leaving school. Those youth with more 
regular religious attendance were less. likely to be dropouts. Also, youth 
having less knowledge of the labor market (a partial proxy for ability; see 
Parnes and Kohen (1975)) had higher probabilities of dropping out by up to 4 
percentage points. 

Intentions for the future are also Important correlates of dropping out 
of school. Those who Intend to work at age 35 are about 2 percentage points 
more likely to stay In school, as are those who do not Intend to join the 
mlV.tary. Similar Increases In the probability of remaining In school 
occurred among those youth who did not Intend to marry within five years. 
Substantially lower dropout rates (reduction of nearly 3.5 percentage points) 
were found for those who expected to attend college. Similarly, dropout rates 
of about 2 percentage points lower were found for students enrolled In college 
preparatory curricula as opposed to general curricula, for students who were 
satisfied with school, and for those who were not two or more years behind 
modal grade. Students tn schools with higher student-teacher ratios were more 
likely to be dropouts than those In schools with student-teacher ratios less 
than 15, although the relationship was not linear. Likewise, students In 



If the father was absent at age 14^ mothers education was used. 
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counties where 55 percent or more local government funds were spent on 
education had lower dropout rates. Finally, those youth who were unemployed 
at the time of the 1979 Interview had higher dropout rates than those who were 
out of the labor force or employed. 



II. DROPOUTS RETURNING TO SCHOOL 

Between Spring 1979 and 1980 approximately eight percent, or about 
280,000, of the 14-22 year olds who had dropped out of high school returned. 
One would hypothesize that the same variables which lead to dropping out of 
school would Influence the decision to return to school, but that the ^Igns on 
the variables would be In the opposite direction. For Instance, students with 
high educational expectations after dropping out would be more likely to 
return to school. Thus, the Independent variables used In the analysis 
Included all those In the equations for dropping out of school. The 
dependent variable was whether or not nonenrolled youth U-22, who had not 
received a high school diploma or GEO when Interviewed In 1979, were enrolled 



l^It may be argued that the schooling variables are In fact Intermediate 
outcomes of family background and other variables, possibly Introducing 
multlcolllnearlty. Therefore, the OLS equations were run omitting all of the 
school variables. The major changes were that being male, living In an 5M5A, 
having moved In 1978, and the Index of reading materials and sex were now 
significant. Also, some of the previously significant variables Increased 
their coefficients and t-values. 

l^This was born out In the study by Larter and Cheng (1979). 

l^School satisfaction, which was only measured for those in school, was not 
Included in this equation. A variable for having been married was added to 
the equation since it was hypothesized that single youth would be more likely 
to return to school. There were not enough cases of married persons to 
Include this variable in the dropout equation. 

Earlie*- regression runs hdu also included variables for reason left school and 
length of time out of school, but these were not statistically significant and 
are omitted here. 
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when interviewed in 1980. Ac^in, OLS and probit analyses were conducted. 



Only a few factors Influence the return to school (Table 4.2). Older 
youth were less likely to return (each additional year of age decreased the 
probability by two percentage points). Those youth expecting to attend 
college were more likely to return (this increased the probability by five 
percentage points) » dropouts from the West were more likely to return than 
those from the South (four percentage points), as were never married youth 
(three points). Finally, youth living in counties where government 
expenditures on schools were 45 to 50 percent of local government funds were 
less likely to return than youth from schools where less was spent on the 
schools. 

in. GOING DIRECTLY TO COLLEGE 

Of the 3,190.000 youth enrolled in the 12th grade in the Spring of 1979, 
48 percent were enrolled in college a year later. The same variables which 
Influence dropping out of high school and returning to high school by dropouts 
apparently also influence the decision to go directly to college. Race 
(Kolstad (1979)), sex (Robertshaw and Wolfle (1980)) and age (Rumberger 
(1981)) have been found to be important variables. Parental education has 
been found to be positively correlated with college attendance in almost all 
studies (Bachman, Green, and Wirtanen (1971), Christensen, Melder and Weisbrod 
(1975)). Likewise, Kolstad (1979), Robertshaw and Wolfle (1980), and 
Rumberger (1981) all found that number of siblings, acucational expectations 
and a measure of academic ability influence enrollment in college. Kolstad 
(1979) also found that high school curriculum was important. Robertshaw and 
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Table 4.2 Fictort Influencing Rtturning to School by Mioh School Dropouts During 1979-19DO 
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Table 4.2 conHnued 



Charact eristic 
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Returning 
t o School 
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Table 4.2 continued 



Characteristic 


Mean 
Rate of 
Returning 
to School 
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Partial 
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Coefficient 
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Likelihood 

Estimate 
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1130 




1130 




141.93 
1130 







UNIVERSE: Respondents age 14-21 on January 1, 1979 who were enrolled In primary or secondary school at survey date 1979 
or Mdy 1, 1979, whichever was earlier. 



^The values entering the Intercept were being white, female, never marrlevl, not having a child between interviews, 
father's education more than 12 years, family Income In 1978 above the poverty level, having mother and father In home 
at age 14. mother and father born Inside the U.S., not Catholic, not having moved In 1978, not Intending to work at age 
35, not Intending to joir the military, not intending to marry within five years, lived in the South, livNg outside of 
an SMSA, living in a county more than 50 perctiit urban, local unemployment rate less than three percent, out of the 
labor force at 1979 survey date, not expecting to attend college, enrolled in a general high school curriculum, not two 
or more years behind modal grade level, did not receive remedial education, attending a school with a student-teacher 
ratio of less than 16, attending a school with at least 1,750 students, living in a county where less than 40 percent of 
local government funds are spent on education, a minority attending a school with less tfan 50 percent minority 
enrollment, and attendi i a public school. 

^The values entering the intercept were being never married, family incorie in 1978 above poverty level, lived in the 
South, not expecting to attend college, enrolled in general high school curriculum in 1979, not being two or more years 
behind grade level, being enrolled in a school with a student/teacher ratio of less than 15, and living in a county 
where less than 40 percent of local government funds are spent on education. 

^Significant at P » .10 
.Significant at P • .05 
Significant at P » .01 
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Wolfle (1980) found a rural background to lead to lower enrcrt^lment and 
Rumberger (1981) found a positive correlation with the reading materials 
Indext living in the South, local unemploynent rates, marital status, having a 
Child and for Hispanlcs living In a central City, Baci.man, Green and Wirtanen 
(1981) found lower college attendance among those youth who had failed one or 
more times In school, had negative attitudes toward school* came front broken 
homes, or were non*Jews, and among blacks in racially '.egregated schools. 

In addition to Including all the above variables, we hypothesize that the 
othar variables used In the previous analyses will also apply to college 
decision making, for example, the student-teacher ratio In high school should 
be a predictor on the basis that those students coming from high schools with 
lower student*teacher ratios are more likely to be academically prepared to go 
on to college. Receipt of remedial English or mathematics training could be 
expected to Indicate poor academic preparation and, therefore, lower the rate 
of college attendance. Coming from a household In poverty durinq 1978 should 
Indicate financial hardship which limits college attendance. Finally, youth 
who are not 1n the labor force, who plan to work at age 35 and who do not plan 
to Join the military (those presumably more committed to school than work) 
would be expect to have higher percentages going directly to college than 
would other youth. 



In the analysis of determinants of moving directly from the twelfth grade 
on to college most of the variables were significant (see Table 4,3), 
I'veral, however, had unexpected signs when the other variables were 
controlled. The probability for ^emales was ten points higher than for males 
and, youth in the South had 7 to 12 percentage points higher college 
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No 
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Intend to Marry Within 
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Yes 
No 


31.4 
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-0.006 


-1.70* 
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-1.94* 
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Northeast 
North Central 
South 
West 


52.2 
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Unemployed 
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Characteristic 



Minh School Curriculuffl 
General 

College preparatory 

Vocational 

Not available 

School Satisfaction 
Satisfied 
Not satisfied 

Two or More Years Behind 
Modal Grade 
Yes 
Mo 

Remeuial Education Receivet! 
Yes 
No 

Hot avail able 

Stijdent-T<»acher Ratio 
less than B 
IS 
16 
W 
U\ 

ri 

?1 

?? 

7\ or more 
Not available 

*;chool Si/e 
1-009 students 
1000-1749 students 
HoiP thin WSn students 
Not available 
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•U .U /D 


-1.19 
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-0.067 


-1.12 
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Results'* 



Partial 
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Evaluated 
at Means 



Characteristic 



(adj.) 



2 Times Log Likelihood 
Ratio 



Mean 
Rate of 
Goinq to 



Coeff iclent 



0,412 



971 



t-value 



Coefficient 



0,409 



970 



t-value 



proDii 



Maximum 

Likelihood 

Estimate 



514.777 

970 



t-value 



UNIVERSE: Respondents age *4-21 on January 1, 1979 who were enrolled in primary or secondary school it survey date 1979 
or May 1, 1979, whichever was earlier. 

^The values entering the intercept were being white, female, not having a child between Interviews, father's education 
fTore than 12 years, family income In 1978 above the poverty level, having mother and father In home at age 14, mother 
mm\ father born inside the U.S., not Catholic, not having moved In 1978, not intending to work at age 35, not Intending 
to Join the military, not Intending to marry within five years, lived In the South, living outside of an SMSA, living in 
d county more than 50 percent urban, local unemplo>flient rate less than three percent, out of the labor force at 1979 
survey date, not expecting to attend college, enrolled In a general high school curriculum, being dissatisfied with 
school, not two or more years behind modal grade level, did not receive remedial education, attending a school with a 
student-teacher ratio of less than 15, attending a school with at least 1,750 students, living in a county where less 
than 40 percent of local government funds are spent on education, a minority attending a school with less than 50 
pi-rcent minority enrollment, and attending a public school. 

^*Ihe values entering the intercept were being female, mother ar J father born inside the U.S., father's educational 
attainment more than 12 years, iamily income in lg78 above pove ty level, not intending to marry within five years, 
hved in the South, not expecting to attend college, enrolled li, general high school curriculum in 1979, not being two 
or more years behind grade level, did not receive remedial education, and being enrolled In a school with a 
student/teacher ratio of less than 15. 

*Siijnif leant at P » .10 
^Jujnificant at P = .OS 
Sicjnificdnt at P ^ ,01 
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attendance than their counterparts In other parts of the country, 

Other significant variables were In the expected directions. Much higher 
probabilities of moving from the twelfth grade to college were found for older 
students (about eleven percentage points with each year of age); those whose 
fathers attended college (18 to 25 points higher); more able students as shown 
by their knowledge of the labor market (up to 22 points); those not two or 
more years behind modal grade (32 points) and not having taken remedial 
education (16 points); those In college preparatory curricula (28 points above 
those In general programs and 35 points above^ those 1n vocational curricula); 
and those whose mothers^ were born outside the U,S, (16 percentage points), 
Tho^e students who were more Internal (thought they had more control over 
their environments), who did not Intend to marry within five years and who 
attended religious activities more often also were more likely to move 
directly to college. 

Several variables which were not statistically significant were: race; 
unemployment status of the youth and local unemployment rate; number of 
siblings; absence of a parent when growing up; and school satisfaction, size, 
racial composition, type and funding level. These variables appear to 
Indicate that financial constraints and school resources are relatively 
unimportant In determining who goes on to college when other variables are 
controlled. 



^^To test whether these effects were v^^lfacts of correlations with the school 
anj the expectations for going to g»Tlege variables, the OLS equation was run 
without them. The results were even more dramatic; the coefficients for 
Hispanics, blacks, females, not living In a rural area, the reading materials 
index, not living in the North Central states, and Intending to work at age 35 
becanie positive and significant at P • ,05, 
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IV. CONCLUSIONS 

Several conclusions may be drawn from these findings. 

1, In aggregate, black and Hispanic youth have higher dropout rates and 
lower probabilities of moving from high school directly to college than do 
whites. To the extent that these educational decisions affect Subsequent 
labor market success we will have cc "inuing racial inequality. 

These racial differences In sc ooUng decisions, however, appear duft to 
factors other than race and ethnicity. When other factors are controlled 
black youth are less likely than whites to drop out of school, and minority 
youth ^re JuSt as likely to move on to college from the twelfth grade as are 
white joung people. Apparently it is the variables correlated with race and 
ethnicity which lead minorities to their "negative" educational behavior. 
Family background variables correlated with minority status which affect 
schooling dacisions include lower father's education, for both blacks and 
Hlspap^cs, and greater incidence of being from poverty homes and absence of 
mother and/or father in the home at age 14, and having a child during the 
year, for blacks. Also, minorities have poorer schooling situations, i.e., 
blacks and Hispanics lend to have higher proportions two or more years behind 
modal grade, much lower knowledge of the labor market scores (our ability 
proxy), and higher student-teacher ratios,^^ Finally, black youth were more 
likely to be unemployed. 

The ImDlication of these findings is that improve the schooling 
Situtacion of minorities these other variables must be changed. Obviously, 
public policy, particularly as it relates to schools, can do very little to 



^^It sf^culd be noted, however, that when the school variables were dropped 
f cm ^he OlS regressions the same relationships between race ano ethnicity and 
the schooling decisions sttll occurred. 
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alter some of *.':e3e variables. For instance, if knowledge of the labor market 
Is actually a -neasure of basic intelligence there is little that schools can 
do to alter it. Similarly, growing up in a single parent household is not a 
fact that is easily manipulated by public policy although government policies 
other than schooling may impact on this variable. On the other hand, specific 
background and school-related variables can be influenced by public actions. 
For instance, the knowledge of the world of work score has been shown to b^ 
correlated w'th race, poverty and age in earlier studies (Parnes and Kohen 
(197b)), indicating that the scale may reflect learned and cultural materials 
rather fian genetically inherited traits. This correlation Implies that 
teaching aLOut the labor market in th^ schools might reduce the dropout rates 
and Increase the proportion of youth going on to college. Obviously, reducing 
the number of youth who are behind gr?je level and are dissatisfied with 
school v<*ill also positively affect these decisions. Such changes would In 
turn lower the overall differential between whites and minorities, 

2. Coming from a poverty household and being unemployed while In school 
tend to raise the probability of dropping out of school, ceteris paribus . The 
higher dropout probability fo'' poor youth may be the result of the youth 
fdc^nQ Substantial economic burdens which do not allow them to continue in 
school or of the h^'^her rnar nal utility of income from finding Jobs rather 
than from r^rtner schocflmg. Unemployed ynuth may similarly have financial 
bur-iens w/ucn t^e/ v trying to me-t by seeking work or may be looking for 
attrKf .iltemat^ -is to school. Regardless of the reason for the higher 
droooit rues, 't : :es not appear that programs which increase emolo/nent or 
reduC-> oov^^'-ty rtill have a larqe direct effect on sc^iool enrollment. The 
effert^: 0^= th»^se tw»i) variables ar not larrje; a reduction of less than one 
o»v:»?nn^.> 3?-nt •!! ♦•^•^ national :irooout rate *»ou^d result tf there were no 
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poverty and aI1 youth were employed or not In the labor force. 

3. While It should be noted that on average youth from poorer families 
were less likely to attend college this was probably due to the family 
background variables of poor youth, such as lower' parental education and lower 
knowledge of the labor market, which were related to college attendance. When 
these factors were controlled, the percentages of poor youth going on to 
college were not statistically different fr:m those who were not poor. It 
would appear that government and other financial aid were sufficient to 
overcome the strictly monetary problems of students and financial constraints 
were not a major impediment to college attendance during 1979-80 among those 
stude'^ts who do complete high school. 

4. School segregation did not affect either the dropout or college 
attendance probabilities significantly when other factors were controlled. 
This ImpHe* that Integration efforts will not affect these two variables 
directly. 

5. Curriculum Is a determinant of dropping out of school and going on to 
college. Students In college preparatr»**y programs have lower dropout rates 
and higher college attendance than students In general studies and vocational 
curricula. Unfortunately it is not clear how much of these differences are 
the result of the programs and how much represents self selection on the part 
of the students: students desiring to complete school and go on to college 
could be expected to seek out college preparatory courses. To some extent the 
inclusion of the expected level of education controls for self selection bia<:, 
but it is doubtful that it controls for all of <t, so it is impossible to say 
if placement of more students in the college preparatory tracks would lead to 
reduced nunbe s of dropouts. 

Plans for the future may reflect a young person's -outlook on Hfe but 
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these plans also may be a function of their past experiences. For Instance, 
youth planning to marry are more likely to drop out of school and not to go on 
directly to college from the twelfth grade. It Is not clear whether these 
young people are reducing their education because of their marital 
expectations or whether failures In high school have turned them away from 
education and toward other outlets, such as families. Regardless of the flow 
of causality, however, those ycuth who plan to marry earlier, Join tne 
military, and not to work at age 36, are more likely to leave school than 
other youth. 

6. School characteristics appear to have only limited Influence on the 
three scho ling decisions under' study here. The dropout rate rises somewhat 
with student-teacher ratio and reduced proportions of local government funds 
spent on education. Students in schools with student-teacher ratios of less 
than 18 generally have dropout ratios about two percentage points lo.*er than 
those where the ratio is 19 to 21, and three to four percentage points below 
students In schools where the ratio is 22 or more. The relationship is not 
linear, howeve'*, so that the effect of removing one student from each class 
would not b« the same, e.g., going from class's of 23 to classes of 22 v^ould 
appear to increase the dropout rate by one percentage point. Similarly, 
students in counties where less than 40 percent of local government funds are 
spent on education have higher dropout rates than those in areas where over 55 
percent of funds are spent on this function, although again the relationship 
is nonl ini^a'*. and the reduction in dropouts is less than t«o percentage 
points. Thus, while lowe^'inq the student-teacher ratio and increasing 
gover'^nent etp^nlituros on eduati'^n would lead to some reduction in dropouts, 
th»> r <T,o\,:t ^*o:i^^ not liJceiy bp very great, 

K "a: isf-\«-t Jon with school i*; a corr^^at»^ of Hropp'ng o.jt; it i*ould 
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appear that If school satisfaction can be Increased, dropping out of school 
can be decreased. Less clear Is how this Is to be accomplished. In addition 
to the single question on global satisfaction with school, nine more specific 
attitude questions were asked. Overall satisfaction was correlated 
significantly (.12 r _< .20, P ■ .001) with each, however, so that It Is not 
evident that any specific actions such as Improving teaching or counselling or 
school safety will necessarily have a significant Impact on dropping out of 
school. 

a. Teenage pregnancy Is one of the major reasons for dropping out of 
school; having or fathering a child during the year Increased the probability 
by six percentage points. Obviously, to the extent that chlldbearing Is 
delayed until schooling Is completed, educational attainment will be Increased 
as will the youth's subsequent labor market s'lccess, which has been shown to 
be correlated with high school graduation. 



l^Whp-1 the nine specific que^.tions were ^nclijded in earlier reqre<i<iion runs 
along rtU^ the qlobai satisfaction question, none was statistically 
•itqnif icint. it 3 > .05. 
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HEARINGS ON YOUTH INCENTIVE 
EMPLOYMENT ACT 



THURSDAY, MAY 3. 1984 

Hou^E OF Representatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
Subcommittee on j1mployme\t Opportunities, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:30 a.m. in room 
2261, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Martinez, Owens, 
Jeffords, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: Susan Grayson McGuire, staff director; Carole M. 
Schanzer, deputy staff director; Brad Jefferies, legislative assistant; 
Teresita P. Schroeder, administrative assistant; and Beth Buehl- 
mann. Republican senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
is called to order. The hearing this morning is a continuation of the 
hearing on the Youth Incentive Employment Act, H.R. 5017. 

The first witness before the committee this morning is the Hon- 
orable Wayne Dowdy of Mississippi. We have been informed that 
Representative Dowdy will be late. Therefore, we will go on to the 
Youth Research Panel consisting of Dr. Andrew Hahn, assistant 
dean, Brandeis University, and Dr. Andrew Sum of the Center for 
Labor Market Studies, Northeastern University. Dr. Hahn and Dr. 
Sum in the audience, would you kindly be seated at the witness 
table? We are very appreciative of your appearance this morning. 

The Chair would like to announce that all prepared statement 
will be entered in the record and the witnesses may summarize 
from them or deal with the highlights of them and that way to 
enable the members of the committee to address questions to them. 

Dr. Hahn, suppose we hear from you first? 

Mr. Hahn. Actually, we are going to reverse it, if you don't 
mind. 

Mr. Hawkins. That will be all right. *Jr. Sum. 

STATKMKNT OF ANDREW SUM, ( KNTKR FOR LABOR MARKKT 
STUDIKS, NORTHEASTERN UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Sum. Thank you. 

Juat as a quick introductory comment. Dr. Hahn and myself 
have been involved in the employment training field for the last 10 
to If) years and from 11)77 on we have been involved in being re- 
sponsible for helping interpret, synthesize and disseminate the 
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findinK's^ of the knowledge, development, and effort under the 
Youth F^mployment Demonstration Project Act. The testimony that 
we have prepared for your use is based in large part upon our ex- 
periences with youth programs under JTPA during that r)-year 
period from 1!)77 to li)S2. 

Now, given the time constraints, I will focus my discussion on 
three basic issues regarding the proposed legislation and Dr. ^^ahn 
will follow that up with lessons of experience frorn past programs 
and their implications for the design of this program. 

The first issue I would like to focus on really has to do v/ith un- 
derstanding what has taken place in the youth labor market in the 
last o years and what those findings indicate about the need for a 
program being proposed here today. 

The major points that I would like to make in that area are the 
following. 

First. I think we need to recognize that sub.stantial deterioration 
has taken place in the labor market for teens in this country 
during the past H years and that the nature of the problem goes 
well beyond that of official unemployment. While official measured 
unemployment among all teens and particularly among poor and 
black teens is extraordinarily high, the nature of the youth prob- 
lt»m goes well beyond that of official measured unemployment and 
that is true for the following reasons. 

P'irst, during the past years, ther. iiave been sharp declineij in 
the participation rates of teenagers throughout the country. Be- 
tween li>7i) and VM\ the participation rate of young people fell by 
o percentage point.; or 10 percent in relative ler as. At a time v/hen 
all official projections that the Bureau of Labor Statistics made in- 
dicated that there would be more young people participating in the 
hibor force rathe*- ihan less. 

Second, combined with that sharp drop in participation was the 
relatively large increase in the unemployment rate of teens in the 
last ') years by approximately 4') percent. As a result of both de- 
pressed particiinition and rising unemployment, the share of teen- 
agers that held jobs in was lower than it had been at any time 
since the mid-l!)n()s. Kighteen years of gains in emplc.yment ibr 
teenagers were wiped out in 1 years and the employment share 
amoi black >uth in VJKi was the lowest it has ever been since 
thi» end of World War II. 

The Bureau ol' Labor Statistics projections, as I earlier indicated, 
had suggtvsted that rather than their being fewer teens in the labor 
force, there would be more teens as we went through the IDSO's. 
The falling off of youth population was expected to facilitate the 
ahs{)r[)tion of young people in the labor force. What data indicate is 
that thi»*e should have been, last year, approximately 1.2 million 
more teenagers in the labor force than actually participated. In 
last year's surveys of the population survey, in addition to the high 
l(»vel of unemployment, there were l.^l million teenagers who were 
out of the labor force, but responded that they wanted a job at the 
time of the survey. 

The third feature about youth t»m[)loyment that has tieteriorated 
badly is the fall off in full time employment. Wvvy little attention 
has been paid to the fact that over the last 4 years the numb<*r of 
teenagers with full-time jobs feil by nearly 10 percent and that de- 
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cline was most severe among IS- and l!)-year-old school youths who 
generally seek full time employment after graduation. 

At no time in the last ^5 years have more teens been pushed into 
involuntary part-time employment. 

Finally, in examining the overall youth situation, it has to be 
recognized that teenage job losses were not uniform across all sec- 
tors. Teenagers lost more jobs in what we would consider to be the 
career labor markets of the country. Teenage job losses were ex- 
traordinarily high in construction, manufacturing, transportation, 
finance, insurance, and the public administration. 

By S out of every 10 teenagers in the country had to rely 

upon either the retail trade sector or the private services sector for 
their jobs. In a sense, not only has youth employment opportunities 
in the aggregate deteriorated, but the decline in full-time employ- 
ment has bpen extraordinarily severe and youths' lack of access to 
those jobs sectors that provide substantial opportunities for learn- 
ing on the job and future improvement of earnings was extraordi- 
narily substantial. 

In a sense, the evidence on youth labor markets suggests that the 
proposed legislation is more critical in li)S4 than it has been at any 
time in the years. 

The second issue has to do with the eligibility issue. The pro- 
posed legislation would confine elij;ibility to Hi- and H)-year-old eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth. I believe that the eligibility crite- 
ria are too strict and I believe that the income eligibility criteria 
are too strict for the following reasons. 

It is true as I have indicated in my paper that youth from pover- 
ty familie.s do far worse in the labor market than youth from all 
other families in the country. The likelihood of a teenager being 
employed rises consistently with family income. Those young 
people that live in poverty families had a probability of being em- 
ployed in recent years less than one-half of that of families with 
incomes two or three times the poverty line-. 

But when one looks at the data in another way. one also observes 
that those young people that live in families with incomes slightly 
above the poverty line, only 1 V2 times the poverty line, for er.am- 
ple. also do vjry poorly in the labor market. There is no major 
quantum jump in labor market success for young people as we 
move from poverty to near poverty. CJiven the difficulties of labor 
market problems hiced by young people from near poor families. I 
would recommend that .he eligibility criteria be expanded to in- 
clude all young people who live in families with at least the So per- 
cent, if not 100 percent of the Bureau of Lc:bor Statistics lower 
living standard income level. 

l/se of such a standard is not out of line with past practices 
under the YKDPA legislation, the adoption of an S.>percent stand- 
ard was used to determine eligibility for participation in youth em- 
ployment and training programs. Raising income eligibility would 
rai.se the pool of eligibles. This is true. I had estimated that in 1!)H2 
if wv used an income standard of 1 times the poverty line and if 
young pe(iple participated in this prograni at the same rate that 
ihvy did under the entitlement on demonstration that we would 
need jobs for approximately 1.2 million young fx^ople in 1!)S2. That 
number will be less than that today because of the fall of in the 
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school population and also because pasi experience has shown that 
minority youth would be more iik^ly to take advantage of the pro- 
gram than white youth. 

As we expand the pro^^ram nationallv a pro^'ram size of less than 
I million would likely be needed to meet the job desires of all 
yovrn people eli^'ible to participate. 

The third issue that I woud like to deal v/ith has to do with the 
allocation formula. The elements in the proposed allocation formu- 
la are very poorly suited for a program focused on jobless economic 
cally disadvantaged young people. 

I would strongly discourage the use of adult unemployment or 
excess unemployment as criteria to allocalf* moneys under the act 
and I would strongly discourage such use for the following three 
reasons. 

First, we need to understand that unemployed individuals and 
economically disadvantaged individuals are not the same people. 
()nly one in four unemployed people in this country tend to be clas- 
sified as disadvantaged and only ^i? percent of the disadvantaged 



measuring disadvantageness are quite different issues. 

Second, concentrations of unemployment are not that strongly 
correlated with concentrations of disadvantage individuals. If we 
allocate money on unemployment, the funds will not go to tliose 
areas with high concentrations of disadvantaged individuals. 

Third, all evidence suggests that among economically disadvan- 
taged youth, the problem is not official unemployment as much as 
it is nonparticipation in the labor force. The vast majority of disad- 
vantaged youth are not counted in the official unemployment sta- 
tistics. They remain outside the official labor force and ignored in 
all the official press releases by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
And, in fact, if a young person is attending school, but wants a job, 
but is not h)oking, you are not counted as discouraged, but rather 
as alU'iuling school. 

So. if we wish to focus on economically disadvantaged youth, we 
.should emphasize one factor in the allocation formula and that 
factor should be the number of jobless economically disadvantaged 
youth Hi to 1!> years old living in the service delivery area at the 
time of the census. The public use statistics and the census 
are the only substantive source of data we have to measure that 
problem, but I would recommend that good policy requires thai you 
allocate* money on tne same basis as you establi,sh participant eligi- 
bility criteria. 

Th(* adoption of my formula would benefit the following areas 
substantively 

First, (economically depressed cities. Second, rural poverty art^as. 
Third, communities with high concentrations of racial ar.d ethnic 
minority groups 

A sim[)le exam[)le from my own city, the city of B(/Ston suggests 
that if we looked at the city of Boston's share of all economically 
disadvantaged teenagers in I!>S(). their share being the State as 'a 
whole rather than the country, the city of Boston would have re- 
ceived 2\ ()t»rcent of all moneys under the program. 

if. however, we allocate it on the basis of unemployment, the city 
of fioston would only receive 11 {HTcent of the funds under the pro- 
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Kram. So the adoption of* my formula rather than that contained in 
the current legislation would substantially affect allocations and do 
so in a way that I think is more conducive to the attainment of the 
objectives of the proposed legislation. 

The last point I will make before I turn to Professor Hahn is the 
proposed legislation recognizes the need for basic skill components 
in the legislation in the adiTiinistration of the program and I think 
that that recognition is extiaordinarily praiseworthy. 

I would suggest, however, that remediation in basic skills and 
world of work knowledge should be part of a yearround program, 
not simply confined to the summer. 

Those young people that are deficient in basic skills should be re- 
quired to participate in remedial programs as part of the criteria 
for continued participation. 

I would also suggest that the program based on past experience 
provide incentives to individuals who improve their basic skills, 
who improve their academic performance and who improve their 
attendance in school and at the jobsite. Rewards from the program 
in terms of longer hours worked, higher wages, improved job as- 
signments, and bonuses should be part of the program. 

The program should not just guarantee jobs, it should improve 
basic skills and increase likelihood of graduating from high school. 

In conclusion. I would simply remark as I suggested in my paper. 
There is a substantial body of evidence that suggests that educa- 
tion t^day is more important than it has been in the last three dec- 
ades in determining labor market success. Basic skills have an in- 
dependent effect on labor market success and job experience during 
high schools contrary to conventional wisdom does substantially 
add to labor market success as young adults. This program is tar- 
geted at improving all those aspects of the young individuals who 
maintain capital capiicity that are critical to long-term success in 
the labor market. 

I have brought along and I would like to leave behind for the 
committee two copies of an additional pafH»r that I prepared in De- 
cember which address these issues at greater length about what we 
have learned about the importance of these factors for young per- 
sons* success in the labor market. Thank you. 

|fVepared statement of Andrew Sum follows.) 

PkKPARKI) StATKMKNT ok AnDHKW Sl'M. I)IRK(T(1K (*KNTKK FOR I.AHilH MAKKtrr 
.Siri)|f:.s. NoKTHKASTKK.V IKnIVKKKITV. lio.STON. MA 

INTKODL (TU)N 

Thr Ynuth Inc-t'niive Kmployment Act (HH. ">017i is inten(it*<i to expand employ* 
nient ()pfM)rtunilies for economicallv dhsadvanlaKed youth U'l-liJ years of a^{e who si- 
rTiult.ineously are enrolU»d in ^»ductilit»n and trainintj pro^'ram.s preparinj^ them for 
future un^ubsidi/ed employment The propost*d le^jislation ih dt^si^ned to combat the 
fK-rMstent proolems of joblessness* amon^ the nation's t*c'onomically disiidvantaged 
><uith anci has many ci»-sirable featurt»s. includin^( job opfxjrtunitieH directly lied to 
continuing,' education and training, continued part ici pat ic;n tit»d to attendance bi*- 
bailor anci academic p<»r!orrtiance. anH private sector involvement m the provisitMi 
of Worksites for participants 

This pajx'r is primarily intendt*<i to a.HSt»s.s the rationale and ru»t*d for such a youth 
emplo>rTient ;>ro^^ram m IHM. to ri'View existm^^ res<»arch flndin^^s on the role of 
formal e<uifalion. b .^ic >kills. anci employment ex|M»nence variables m mnueneini^j 
the success ol you i^^ jHMiple in the lalKir market m recent years, and to identify 
areas of pro^^ram desi^^n anti administratKm that wouH likely ?nrenKthen the exist- 
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iriK prupost-d lt»KislalK)n. Further discussions of relevant design and administrative 
matters will be provided in an accnmpanyinK paper prepared by Dr. Andrew Hahn 
of Brandeis University. 

Youth labor mcrkvt problems: Recent trends und developments 

Ourinj? the past four years, employment opportunities for America's teenagers 
haw deteriorated to a substantial degree. The plight of tc nagers has not received 
adequate attention from either the national media or the policymaking community 
High levels and rales of unemployment among adults in recent years have shifted 
attention away from the employment problems of teenagers, despite the fact that 
among all demographic subgroups the nation's youth have suffered the sharpest de- 
cline in overall employment opportunities, with precipitous drops occurring in full- 
time employment and in career-oriented jobs in the goods producing sectors of the 
economy. 

During the mid to late 197()*s employmeFit opportunities for teens throughout the 
nation accelerated Jis a result of both rapid private sector job grow'*.! and expanded 
subsidized employment programs for ecomically disadvantaged youth under the 
\outh Kmploymenl and Dt»monstration Projects Act of 1977. Between the middle of 
l!>i.> and the first quarter of calendar year \\m. total teenage employment in- 
creased by 1 1 1 million, or U\:Z^f The proportion of the nation's teenagers actively 
participating in the civilian labor force rose from ^vM^^f in the fourth quarter of 
l:»7.) to .>n'-r in the third quarter of 197«» a gain of .vl percentage points in less 
than thri»<» years The iinemployment rate of teenagers also fell continuously 
throughout this time period As a result of rising labor force participation and de- 
clining TiiWy of* unemployment, the share of the nation's teenage population able to 
secure employment reached a post-World War 11 high of 49.10^^ during the first 
quarter of l!)7!i Both white and black teenagers substantially improved their em- 
ployment i)osition tjver this four year period. Available research evidence suggests, 
however, that a major portion of the improvement in the emioyment posititm of mi- 
nority youths m the lattcT part of the 1It70's was attributable to the unsuhsidi/ed 
jobs made available to them under the various employment programs financtni bv 
the YKDPA legislation.' " 

Ik'tween 1!)7!J and th^ labor market situation of teenagers rapidly deterio- 

riited 'See table li The labor force participation rate of teenagers fell continously 
thn)Ughout this fx»riod. declining by nearly 4 ." percentage points, or 'j^r. in four 
years The decline in teenage labor force activity was und()ubtedly influenced by the 
rapid rise in teenage unemployment rates. Previous research has documented the 
cvclica) sensitivity of y(juth labor force bt*havior. with discouragement tendencies 
pn-vailing in fH-riods of slack labor demand.*' The unemployment rate of teenauers 
r..se from Hi in 1!)7!) to 1\\:>^. in \\m and then fell slightly in \\)K\ to 22 . As 
a result of the decline in participation rates and the sharp rise in unemployment 
rales, the shan* of the nation s t**<»naged population that was einployed on average 
during vsiis ,)nly 41 o'^'r. a decline of 7 percentage points or 14*^?. m four years 
All of the relative employment gains of teenagers in the preceeding If) years were 
vMfM-d out during this four year f)eriod The rapid decline in employment opportuni- 
tu-s afliTt«-d each racial ethnn* subgroup of the teenage (X)pulation. howev.T, the 
rrlativf- si/#. of th»' dei lines were greater for Black and Hispanic vouth uW Apix-n- 



' .s»-»- >iirn Andn-w and Sirnpsan. J»au|. Thr l)«'t*Ti(jrutinK Kniploym»Tit PoMtion of .AnuTua s 
Ii»-M.ikivr- IriipluMtitiM.s fcir National Youth Kmploymi'nl and TraininK f^ohcii's. (VntiT for 
I^tlx.r .Marki t Stuciu's NorthfasK-m l'niviThii>. fioe^ton. MA. l!*s:{ 

• S*-»- I Ibici and MM TaKWn. Kob*»rl. Youth Jobs PrograniJi Thf Cntiral (or a fompre. 
h»'n'.ivr St^at«'^^v. K* nw<jmtion and Traimn^f Institute, Alexandria. VA. liM 

• S*M' I- [.«-vit.in. S^ir A. "CopinvJ with Teena^je Unemplfjyment'*. Thi» Ti'enakV Pni'niploy 
in.-nr PriihliTTi What An* thi' Options'*. A Report of the ( ^mKressKmal BudKH Offire. I' S (Jo'v 

. rhMu.rir IVln^l^^^ OtfU,'. Wa.shinnton. 1)(*. l?»7r,. pp r.ii WW ^^^^ Krefman. fiichard H. •Fx-onomk- 
I)»i.-rf!iiMaMt> «it (Mou'raphk and Individual Variation in the l^ibor Market Position of Youmk' 
piT^^tin-* in Thr YduiM I^ibor Markrt Pr()hli»m [t,^ Nature. (*aus**ii. and ( 'onwH^urnt-i^. l'niv«'rsi 
ty .,r Chi.-Mfc'o PrM>vs. (•hl.•a^^o. IHxj. pp \\:, | .up Smith. Ralph K and Vanski. Jfiin K. Thf 
V'Ml.itihrv n\ fhi' Tri'nai^t' LiUir .Miirkrt lwib<jr Kora* Kntry. Kxit. and l-'ni'mplovmrni K1«)wh' . 
< *«»n!iT»Th KrjMiri an Youth 1' nrniploy rnrnt It.s .Mr^tsuremi'nt and Mwinuivj. U.*^ tJovi'rnttwni 
PriMtinkj U!(h»'. W.i.shiMk'toM. I)(*. I:*7x. pp :i:> WW 
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TABLE l.-HECENT TRENDS IN THE LABOR FORCE STATUS OF ALL TEENS (16 TO 19) IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1978-83 

[Annuii ivefat». numtm m thou»nds or pefc«nt] 



Uter forc« utiitik 



19?S 



19;9 19<0 1981 1312 



Atooiuti 
19S3 cMnft 
19;9-S3 



Civilian noninst'tutional population 

Relative change (percent) 

&vilwn labof force 

Relative change ( percent ) 
Civihan lat)or force participation rale (percent) 
Emptoyed ... 

Relative cfiange (percent) 

Employment/population ratio (percent) 

Unemployed 

Relative change (percent) 

Unemployment rate (percent) 



16.695 16.^57 16.543 16.214 b.763 15.2.M 
9.652 9,638 9.378 8.988 8.526 1111 



57.8 


57.9 


56.7 


8.070 


3.083 


7.710 


48.3 


48.5 


46 6 


1.583 


1.555 


1.669 


16.4 


161 


178 



55.4 
7.225 

44.6 

1.763 



541 
6.549 



53 5 
6.342 



41.5 
1.976 



415 

1.829 



19.6 23.2 22.4 



1.383 
-8.3 
-1.467 
-15.2 
-44 
-1.741 
-21.5 
-7.0 
274 
>17.6 
f6.3 



Soufcii (1) US Dwjftmeni of Labor. Buriau of Labor Stitsta. Ubot force Stiltsta Dtnvid from \M Current PQpuiatcn Survey A 
Daucoofc. I. bufl 2696. (2) US Oeparlmenl Labor. Bureau of Labor Stitatw. Emptoymeni and E4rnm|$. Jaouiry iW. arid (3) US 
Department of Libor. Bureiu of Labor SUtistcs. Employment and Eanwin. Jinuary 1984 

The sharp declines in the labor force participation rates ol teenagers took place at 
a time when the official labor force projections of the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
were indicating a continued rise in the participation rate of teens throughout the 
first half of the 1980's (See Table 2). The favorable demographic trends for the teen- 
age population in the 1980's were supposed to facilitate the entry of teens into the 
nations labor force and reduce their high absolute and relative rates of unemploy* 
ment. Clearly, such favorable developments have not occurred. An examination of 
the data on projected and actual rates of labor force participation for teens during 
1983 reveal that the actual rates of participation for teenage men and women were 
7 to 8 percentage points, or 11 to 13%, below their projected rates for 1983. Our 
estimate of the pool of teenagers that were projected to be in the civilian labor force 
during 1983, but did not participate, is quite large, being eoual to 1.1 million teens. 
These substantial participation rate declines have prevented official teen unemploy- 
ment rates from rising even further. If the actual civilan labor force participation 
rate of teens had risen to its projected rate, then the unemployment rate of teens 
would have been 31.7% during 1983 rather than the estimated rate of 22.4%.^ 

1ABLE 2.--C0MPARIS0NS OF PROJECTED AND ACTUAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIPATION RATES FOR 
MALE AND FEMALE TEENS (16-19) IN UNITED STATES. 1983 



{Amounts m percent) 


\m S4jbgroup 


f^roiccted 


Actual 


Actual - prof 




(A) 


(B) 


(C) 


Men 16 to 19 


63? 


56 2 


70 


Worreft 16 to 19 


58 4 


508 


76 


White 16 to 19 








Men 


6/3 


59 4 


77 


Wornen 


62 2 


545 


77 


Black and oitntf 16 to 19 








Men 


42 3 


409 


14 



b V I 

miliiuni to the numt»rator and denominator of the formula uaed to e«timate the unemployment 
rate The a>»umption underlying this estimate is that the additional entrants would only have 
mcretiWfi ihv size of the available tet»n labor pool rather than the volume of teen employment 
In the .short run. with money wa^?es fixed, labor supply doe« not affect labor demand 
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TABLE 2.-C0MPARIS0NS OF PRflJECTED AND ACTUAL LABOR FORCE PARTICIF'ATION RATES FOR 
MALE AND FEMALE TEENS (16-19) IN UNITED STATES. 1983-Continue(J 

(Amounts m pefcent] 





Teen subgroup 


PrOfKted 


Actuil 


Actui{ > projected 






_ (A) 


{'6) 


(0 


Women 




39.9 


33.4 


-6.5 



Note -Number of teen labor lorce partc^ts prodded, but not mitrisluinfl n 19S3 Men 1$ to 19^^659 * 070^536.130 wd 
Womefl lS-19-7 616 ' 076 =.5;8.820 for i total 0* 1.115.000. 

Sources (I) US Department of labor. Bureau o( Labor Statists. Eonomc Proiectnns to 1990, BuN 2121 and (2) US Department of labor. 
Bureau of Ubor Statistcs. Emplcyment and (jrnmis. January 19S4 

Indirect evidence sugKeats that the size of the teenage labor force has been held 
down to a substantial degree as a result of a decline in available job opportunities. 
The findings of the 1983 Current Population Survey with respect to job desires of 
teen non-participants provide further empirical support for the above views. On av- 
erage during 1983, 1.55 million teens claasified as outside of the labor force ex- 
pressed a desire to be employed on either a part-time or full-time basis.* This 
number was eouivalent to nearly 22% of the entire pool of non-particlpanta. Find- 
ings of national longitudinal surveys of youth suggest that job desires of non-partici- 
pants may even be substantially nigher than those reported by the CPS survey.* 
Experience with the iCntitlement demonstration revealeo that the provision of subsi- 
dized jobs to low income youth raised the share of employed youth in the eligible 
population by 60 to 90% in the first year of program operations, with substantial 
participation by minority youth and thoe^ eligible youth without iobe prior to the 
program.*^ A properly administered and carefully tar^etted Youth Incentive Em- 
ployment Act can contribute in a suk. antive way to raising employment opportuni- 
ties for Uens and reduce existing large disparities between the employment ra^es of 
white and minority youth throughout the nation. 

In addition to the decline in overall employment opportunities, teens have experi- 
enced substantial declines in full-time job opportunities and have been denied access 
to major segments of the career labor market in the U.S. Between 1979 and 1983, 
the number of teens employed full-time in the U.S. dropped by 1.41 million or 39% 
while total full-time employment in the nation was rising by 1.0%. The number of 
teenagers employed part-time fell by only 3% during the same time period. De- 
pressed labor market conditions throughout the nation, particularly in the goods 
producing sectors, pushed many teenagers to the back of hiring queues in key em- 
plovment sectors and confined them increasingly to the part-time labor market. A 
hign fraction of the teens employed part-time, particularly 18-19 year r.lds, were 
confined to such jobs involuntarily. During 1983. nearly one-fourth of all teenagers 
and one-third of pll 18-19 year olds employed part-time were working part-time for 
economic reasons.** 

During the past few years, teenagers have had to inceaseingly rely on the tradi- 
tional teenage labor market (retail trade and private services) for the bulk of their 
jobs AvS revealed in Table 4, the loss in teenage employment opportunities during 
the lU7i)-S3 period was not evenly distributed across ail industries. Overall, the 
number of teens employed in the nonagricultural sector of the economy declined by 
approximately 23^. The relative size of the job losses of teens were far greater in 
each good.s producing sector (mining, construction, and manufacturing), in transpor- 
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^ Stt* I' S IXfpartrnenl of I^abor. Bureau of Labor Statiatioi, Employment and Karnings. Janu- 
ary 19X4 

DurinK lhi» 1!>7!) u lerview round of the National lx>ngitudinal Survey, nearly /).5% of 14-2- 
ymr olds who were not in the labor force and not in school expreiwed a denire to be employed at 
thf lime of the iniervipw See Shapiro, Daviri. "Youth Not in School or the Labor Force". Path- 
wayH to the Kulu-e A I>on,(jtudinal Study of Young Americana. Center for Human Re«ource 
Re9<»arch. The Ohio State University. C^olumbua. January 1980. 

' .See M> Farkaii. Cieortfe. et al . Early Impacta from the Youth Entitlement Demonatration: 
Participation. Work and Schooling. "Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, New 
York. l!»xi) and uji Diaz. William A ; Ball. Joseph; Wolfhagen. Carl; et al.. "Linking School and 
Work for I)is;»dvanliiKe<i YoulhH. The YtKPP Demonstration Final Implementation Report. 
".ManpowiT Dt'rnonHtralion Re«t»arch ( «rporalion. New York. Dece .Tiber 19R2 

" .S«»e {* S lH»partmenl of I-abor. Bureau of Labor Statwlica. Employment and Karninf*. Janu- 
ary table TA. p 194 
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tation and communcationH. in finance and in* w:"'*nce, and in pulbic administration. 
The trade and services sectors, which have traditionally employed the majority of 
urban youth, provided jobs for nearly H of every 10 employed teens during 
Access by teenagers to career jobs and internal labor markets providing valuable 
informal on-the-job training has diminished substantially in the past four years.^ 

TABLE 3 --PERSONS EMPLOYED FULL TIME AND PART TIME BY AGE AND SEX. 1979 AND 1983 

{Annual avtrag«$ numbers in thouundsj 





19^9 


1963 




change 


full tjme 

Total il6 ► ) 


;9 6?4 


80 395 


♦ n\ 


t 10 


Males i?0 . ) 
Females i?0 ♦ ) 
Bom sexes il6 19) 


48.469 
2M95 
3.660 


48.16; 
29.9/8 
Z.?50 


302 
♦ 2.483 
1.410 


6 

♦ 90 
38 5 


Part \m 

Total lis * > 


W.3?l 


20.408 


» 3.08/ 


i 1/8 


Males f?Q . ' 
females (?0 • ; 
Both sexes tl6 19} 


3794 
96M 
4.3?3 


5.341 
10.88! 
4.18/ 


» 1.54/ 
i 1.20/ 
136 


f 40 8 
♦ 125 
32 



Soo/cps i uS Dw^fTi^ni oi latw Bureau oi lalxx StaMKs Empioymeni and {arnmgs iifluanf 1980 ♦'VJ \7\ US Naftmen! o\ UOof. 
Biitfiu of UDiy Sia^M<s Nc<ovm«nl and Ufning> Januanr 1984 



TABLE 4 -EMPLOYED CIVILIANS (16 TO 19) IN NONAGRICULTURAL INDUSTRIES IN THE UNITED 

STATES, 1979 83 

INuWDefi ir. tnou«n(h at perc«ni| 





I9n 


!j83 


ADsoiule 
cr»ang« 


Percenl 
civange 


lofai 


/.340 


5 682 


1.658 


22 6 


Mmmg 


35 


13 


22 


62 9 


Construction 


4/2 


269 


203 


43 0 


Manufactunnt; 


1 10/ 


560 


54/ 


49 4 


Durable goods 


619 


253 


366 


59 2 


NonduMDie RooOs 


48/ 


30/ 


180 


3/0 


Iranswlai«)n ccmmunjcahons ano DuWic utilities 


199 


il6 


83 


41/ 


Wholesale jno retail ifad*^ 


3.44J 


3 02/ 


416 


12 1 


f. nance insurance ano leai estaie 


U2 


204 


108 


34 6 


Services 


1620 


1 404 


216 


133 


Public administration 


h2 


89 


63 


414 



V'tj''*^ ; li^i [)PtM'i'n<»pt ^\ [itxy Bo'Wu if iitiii Sra'i^Jic^ Jmowyw-i jnd [jfoin^s Janudrv HSO and uS OftwMmenl ot labor 
Hu'^Am .1 .jOrv SU'■^U^ I '^p*irifmf n' a«1 lA"Jings Mnii^f^ 'MA 



Thf ahovi* tlndiriK on recent t.-ends in youth t-niploynirnt havi* ri'Vi*a U»d a rathvT 
drartiatu' deterioration m labor market conditions for twnaKers in rm»nt years 
Falling' Ia^)or forfe participation rates and risin^i unemployment rates have sharply 
reduce{i th(» share ol teenagers with joh« In relative terms, minority youth Hufferi*d 
th * ^ireatest divhnes. with the empN)yment ' population rati{) of black teens fallm^ to 
a new fX)st World War II low of Ih'y in Full-time employment opportunities 

and access to care*T lat>or markets have declined even more rapidly. The net»d for a 

* Vouji nun ♦•nr»)ll»'<i rnali* and h^mulr work«*rs emplovH in the ^joods producinK stn-'tofM and in 
trjin.s|)()rtiiti»>n iruiustru»H \v\u\ tn ♦•arn si^^nifKantly hiKH**r hourly waK**« than workers with simi- 
lar I h.iriii ti-ristus iTiiplovH'i in rrtail trade For youn^ males t)ie waKt* fffectii are quite liirKe. 
rari^iM^* ir) ♦^l/e troni \2 to tn", S<h* Shapiro. I)avid. Youth Kmployrnt^nt I'onditiori.s and the 
Wa*rt- Stroi turr m the Youth Uifx)r Market" . I'athways to the Future A Report on the Nation 
il I^oUk'itiKliti.jl Sur\ev .if Youth LtU)r Market Kxjx»rieMce m '("xi Michael K lioruM". 

(Vnrer tor Human ki»Nouri'e^ K**?i*'«rch. The Ohio State I'niyersity. (olunibuh. l'.»>^a 
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majur ni»w national ifutialivi' to i»nhann« i^nifilov nient [)n)S[Hvts for U: (la^tT:. is vvi- 
dffit at this [M)int in linu» (riven the overall youth eriiployrnent f)roly rn. let now 
turn to an exiimination of the enifjloynient [)n)blenis of low irn'onj*- leena^^ers and 
their iriiplifatioris for eliKMhilil> iTiteria and the allocation o( mori^JS anions Servu-e 
Delivery Areas 

Hmplinrnt-nf pmhtcms tij Ion iniDfUv \tiuth Int/i/n n tiitfis fat /Hirfu i/Hint vh^ihiht\ 

The provisions on [jarticipant eli^,nbility criteria contairied in the current hill limit 
eh^,Mbility to youth Hi years of a^f who live m economically disadvantaged house- 
holds Thv profjosed income eligibility criteria are in close accord with those cur- 
rently [)revailin>,' in the JTPA legislation although they are somewhat more restric- 
tive than those used in adniinisterinK many of the vouth employment and train, n^,' 
pro^'rams funded under YKDPA 

The determination of appropriate income eli^^ibiliLv criteria should be based in 
part upon knovv|ed«e of the labor market problems of youth in various family 
income cate^,'ori.\s To assess this issue in an objective manner, we have generated 
estimates of the labor force and employment status of HJ-1!> year old hi^,'h school 
students and dropouts in the l' S during March of l!^Hl Data'are re()orted by si/e 
ot family inc«)me. with income cate^^ones ran^in^ from bi'low the OMB poverty line 
to three or nior- times the jK)Verty line The estimates are presented in Tables V, and 
«*) Mcjre detailed Undines on these youths" labor force and eninlovment behavior 
dur.n« calendar year are presented in App^'ndix Tables T and ^ 

TABU 5 LABOR FORCE STATUS Of 16- TO 19 YEAR-OLO HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS IN THE UNITED 
STATfS. BY SIZ[ OF FAMILY INCOME REU\TIVE TO OMB POVERTY LINE MARCH 1981 



D 



\ -Qinyvn. ,f„,p , J.J, I * . . 1 , ^ ..^ ^ , 

TABU h ;aBOR fORCf STATUS 01 ib 10 19 YEAR-OLD HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS IN THf UNIItD 
STATfS. BY Sl/f Of fAMlLY INCOME RELj\TIVE TO OMB POVERTY LINE MARCH IdSl 

^ - . ■.!>• , . •■• , 

* K 

. y i*« ' ' ' ; }•' ; •' • T" ! ■• • : * " i <i - 

! i" V* „i (. . r )■ • f* ■ : i 1 1 ; . . .... r 

Vhr rmdjOL;^ on-M-ntrd i/i Table '» iHu^tr.it*' (^uite cle.irlv that [Jarticipatnm r.iten 
<>! bitjh hool >tujlent> durinu March of w»'re >troriul> asscH'iated with farmlv 

iruDfne ()nl> L'L" ; n\ !»> l!» vear old bi^,'h schiMil student*^ living in (Mivertv tarmlie> 
vM-r»* .uiivelv partuipatmu iri the civilian hibor force during Starch of rhi> 
fiarticifnition rale v\a- orilv .'»♦*/; a^ hi^^b as that t;f hi^'b schtH>l studerUs living in 
f,^f^nlle*^ VMth mco/iirs Iwiween J arui ii' the O.MIi [lovertv line and le>> tfian bait 
lb. it of lii^ih school ^tu(len^ hvinu in fanulie^ wiili incomes 'A or more time^ that tii 
th»' «iffii ial OMM povertv line 

S4.,. , -I r^. ( ^ I '.»mri-^<. I'r.nfJWjK' l'.«rl vr^htp Av f .»f .wul n '* >\\\ I > I «»n 

k;ri"x^. Pijfilit I..iv\ ■♦ . '« < V.iiiih hiniplnv MU'iit .khI l)«-i!i'»M>rr;if i«*n Prnj»-i t> Vx m( |'»T7 
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rni'mploynifnl r.ilfv •)! it! Hi mmt old fu^h Mchc^il sliulcnis art* aNo siron^U a^^n- 
I'laliMi NMih ranuK iru-omt* Hmh sthonl students lisin^ in pnvrrtv tanulirs wrn* 
charavHTi/i'd by an imfnifrloynient rate o\ :\i\ ^i'"t in March I'J^^l This uru niploy 
rntTJl rait* NNa> 1 .'>r as hi^h as that ni hi^h school siiuifnt.^ livm^^ m lanulu*^ with 
irK'unu'.N lH*lv\f('n '2 arui X' the poverty line and 1 >* a> hi^h as that of hi^^h school 
stii(ienl> hvirm jn larn.lie^ with inconn's or more tinie> the OMfi poverts line A> a 
reHiilt sii ihiMJ hrlow a* er.i^e participation rates aiid their alxive avi*raKe inwrnplos 
nieni rale^. hi^jh sfhtM.I scjuth in ^M)verty families had a pn^hability iA hein>4 etn- 
\)U sed U'» than one-halt a^ lar^je as that of their counterparts in families with in- 
comes two nr ni.)re times .'he jx)verty line Only one in seven poor hi^(h school ^ta- 
deni^ J»5 l!> years ot a^e were employed in March of U*M Similar tlndinK^ hold true 
for hi^ih M'hool dropouts As the liata in 'I'able b reveal, onl> ot the bi^h M'hool 

flr»>pi)ur> It) l!» sear^ old living in a jMJverty family were eriipl^ved (iurin^ March 
l!***! Tbi** i*njph)sment ratio was onl> U) t(j l.Vl as hi^h as that "I fu^h si-hool (irop 
out> hsin^i in families vsitfi mcome.s "J or more tim»*s the OMfi poserty line 

rarKellin^j the Youth Incentive P)mployment Act's services heavily on poor youth 
.ippear^ to b«* ^iih>tarit lally justified based on the tlndiriKs presenu»d in Table> '» aru] 
ti Ht^wever. m.iny hi^h sch<M)i y(;uth living in families with incomes bt'twcen 1 and 
1 thr poNerlN line alr^o enco-anter sfvere difficulties m st.'curinj^ emplosment For 
fxamph*. ihi* emj)h)> merit populaticm ratio lor hi^h rich(M)l students living in farm 
bf> v\iih I'U'ornrK [)ftsM*«Mi 1 ami I o* the jM)verty line wa.s onl> \^^f in Mari'h of 
I'J^l onls \ perifnta^ie [xjintM above that of j)0()r hi^^h schcxil stucients 

The f.und> incomi tMjuivalent to 1 ')* the ()MH poverty line for a nontarm lamils 
of I in ih** v-c)nti!\en(.d l- S in February IHXO was ."JlKlTo This income level v^as 
ii^uisatenl tn approximately x'.''"f ot the lower living >tim(iard income level ttir fiU)U- 
lies ot \ in rnt*--! metropt)litari areas of New Kn^land ami of the losver living' 

Niandar(i income level tor larTiihe> of I in most metropolitan areas t)t the South 
Kai'-inii the nuorne elii,Mbility crn'eria from 7(Kr of the Lower Living Standard 
Inconu' I.**vel In ^.'» liHi'r ot the M.SIl. would seem appropriate A standani ot 
of fht* I. [.SII. w.tN u^ed to (ietermiru- eliuibilits ol applu'ant> in >everal ol the south 
prour-.tm- oprratin^i under YFDPA A rist' in ihv income threshold lor determining 
participant eli>^ihilit> vsiil increase the \H)u\ of f)otential eli^ibles Our arialysis o! the 
March CPS data tor the nation su^:u<*sts that raisin>i th" income threshold from 
Ini)'; (it the OMH poverty line to loil'" of the poverty line would incr' c the pool 
ot flijiible fimli school students by bT'r and tht* \HHi\ ot eligible hi^h m-IiooI dropouts 
bs .tpproxiniaiids U'i During the tull iH»ri(Mi ot the Fntitlement demonstr'ation. the 
parluipat mil rale tu! >*li^iblf in-si-hooi youth was tll'^r aiui that (»»r out-nt >cho(il 
\caith wa-- 2'*'', ' -" It ■ lie^«* sanu* f)arlicipati(»n rates prevailed nationalU under l!ie 
Youth In iMitiVf F.inployrnent Act. then our estimates indicate that I'J million 
\outh \*' l-> Nfars liUi 'hi^h sc hool <tu(h-nts aiul drofjuts» would have b«'«*n eliKible 
duroiu l'.*^l il iru nme rritena vsere s«*l at i.'iM'; o\ theOMB povrrts line ' ' 

fttn>n for nitt/ti.\ 

Vh*- i-xi-tin^i i>ill pri»|M)^rs an all»K-.ition lorr*aul.i that prosidrs ei{tial sstM^^hls in 
rhfff -f[i.ua(r vTih-ri.t rel.ilise number ol "conmicans (tisad v.int.i>4»*d south, rela 
live injo:tu-r dI uaemployt'd. and relative riundu'r ot ex«-ess unemploye<i VVf b«'li«*Ne 
fb.i! thr fxi^tin^^ .illoralion tormula should be r«*s immI m a numlH*r ot imfM)rtani re 
^pi-ir^ to ••ri.it>l»* It to rontributr to the basic KJ)als arui (ti)jectisf> »)t itie legislation 
\tj . Jit-r nai )S I- (orrnul.i fMsfd soU-K on the "iKal delisers .irea\ luiiiibfr of non fm 
plost-d. nuiiriu- ••!i^if)li' soulh aho v\rn* »Mtfv.*r atteruiin^^ fii^^h mIhhiI or bad dropp««d 
ciul ot hit^b -I bool at ttie time ot the hi>f» ('ensu> should [)«• U.^ed We beliesr itus 
toroHila to b«' tar aiort* appropriate tor the (olN vsmK reasons 

I I 'ra'mpl«»>ed aral ♦•conomicall> disadvantaged fM)f)ulat loris .ire (|Uit»' distinct 
F<»f ••xafiiplf rri Mar( h P.i'^l.onls LM'* ot the unempl(j>ed • « in the I'S li\e(i in 
» t ori'imn alls di^ails amazed [ious«'bold> At the sami* time. onl> 7 0' r ot tht- ei o 

^. if. •! il I'.i "H (1Mb j»«»MTt\ li'S«*N .uiii |.nwi-r oi^; Si.ifwI.cf li In. iiifii- I><'Mh wrr»' .!»• 
riM-i 'a .fi. Mil- l-il|..vs,iu: |iuMit.ii)Mn I'mwtIS InrtUMf \A-\f \ ( ti.irt-, t-:ttiTtjs«- Sprifiv: i*»"^o 
Kfi»f»I'Mn«'f:f .iii'l I f HMOu: f<f|M»rtfr .luMf JV P'"' 

-HI Mi.i/ Willi. iiri \ Hall .I«iH4.ph. and WiilDj.i^'ffi ( arl I It p}) lo tl 
\ fiatfn.il partu i}>ali»»r) r.iO- vsnult! Iikriv \h* ii**vK itiaii thai f)r»-\.ulinv; tjniii r tin- hjiiiHi- 
fi,. ».f .ii fii in^i r .ii I'Ui ^irt. I ii fm ummI i»n .irfa** riint.iimnv; .tUiVt- .i\ i-r ^har**^ M i« k 

s-.ij'h Klu'if»'» k \'M)ih NVfTf ttDf lik»'t\ Itian stjiM* \«itirh i.i parti. ipat(- in l)u Kf il i) l»fntiii 
pfM4'f.,f». i!p| -.n» »• .•nr.iHul t |)fs ti-ndiNi in p.irt u iji-it*' l»«f l.inv;i-i fx-rnKi^ .»| timr 

» >♦■. « ..}i'-n M.jl «»lin ^ ■•e^n ( f-n'A Kl»>:jl>ihi KKi)rn.nc-s. Iii-l ituif .il 1 .il>.»f .m.l I luiu-! r ..il 
Ki-la'. -!«- I fM\.-'«»tt\ ..t Mri tii^.iri Wavni* Stalf I'tuMTsjIv t*»*l 
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nomically disadvantaged iU\ \ ) were classified as unemployed by the CPS sun'ey. 
Allocating funds on the basis of unemployment will lead to a substantially different 
aJocation of monies than use of a formula based solely on economically disadvan- 
taged individuals; 

(ii) A program designed to serve jobless disadvantaged youths should target more 
of Its resources upon those communities containing the largest concentrations of job- 
less disadvantaged youth. Adult unemployment is not a govxl proxy for poor youth 
unemployment and most of the employment problems of disadvantaged youth are 
related to nonparticipation in the laDor force rather than to officially measured un- 
employment. Good policy requires allocation formulas focused directly upon the 
problem at hand. Allocatmg funds on the basis of relative shares of jobless disadvan- 
taged youth makes most sense. Such an allocation formula would also provide great- 
er financial assistance to depressed central cities, poor rural areas, and communities 
with large racial/ethnic minority populations.** 

Formal education, basic skills, and the employability of youth 
The proposed legislation conditions the receipt of a subsidized job under the pro- 




with labor market adjustment problems for youths in all race and sex subjrroups 



Employment and earnings differences between young high school graduates and 
dropouts have been widening over time.»« National findings of October CPS surveys 
?J?. S J^^r I^'"^^ status of recent high school graduates and dropouts during the 
l%0-81i period reveal that the relative labor market position of high school dropouts 



e 
not 



in the early period following their school leaving has deteriorated sharply since th 
late 1960 s rSee Table 7). During the 1965-69 period, those high school graduates no, 
enrolled in school in the fall following graduation were 30% more likely to be em 
ployed than those young poeple who dropped out of school in the same year. By the 
early 19«0s this gap had doubled. Recent high school graduates were now 61% 
more likely than dropouts to be employed in the early school leaving period. 

TABLE 7 ^EMPLOYMENT/PflPULATION RATIOS OF RECENT HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES. NOT EN- 
ROLLED IN COLLEGE. AND HIGH SCHOOL DROPOUTS. AS OP OCTOBER OP YEAR OP GRADUATION 
OR Of DROPPINGOUT 



All hi^h schooi graduates, not enrolled 
aH high school dropouts 
Graduates /dropouts 

Black Hign school graduates, rx)! enrolled 
Black high school dropouts 
Black graduates/black dropouts 

Sou'ct ill US {>ewfimeor of ijto Bwmu oi litw SiiMio f(X« Sumia OerJveO tfom ine Currwi PocoUiw S«fv<v A 

HIack high H<.*ho<jl droptmts have expt»rienct»d an even more dramatic deterioration 
in tht'ir lab^r market position over time. Between lUfJO-fM and liJKO-KJ. the employ- 
ment/population ratio of retvnt black high school dropout^^ fell by two-thirds from 
VM\^'f U) IfM^f During the first few years of the HJHOV only 1 out off) black high 
s<.-hool dropouLs were able to .secure employment by October of the year followinK 
their leaving .school 



( Amounts ifi pefcwti 








1960 64 


m 69 


19/0 H 


19/5 M 


I9S0 S? 


(1) 


(7) 


'3i 


(ii 


(S> 


SI 


681 


6/ 6 


/0 6 


651 


4SS 




4/b 


46/ 


403 


143 5 


mi 


142 3 


151? 


1616 


538 




4/4 


4? 4 


319 


49 6 


48? 


36 3 


?8 4 


154 


108 S 


109 3 


130 6 


149 3 


194 5 



Blacks and Hm^wnics account for larger shares of the diMadvanUiged pt)pulatiun than the 
unemphjyed population In l.lMl. blackh and HiHpaniOi i U> ♦ ) rppre«ent4*J li-V-J of ihv ec«mumical 
ly diwidvantaged population, but only ^.V'-'r of the unemployed population Set* ii» Cohen 
Malcom S . op cit 

'•Sum. Andrew. Harrin^rton. Pi.ul. and Smipwon. F»aul. FxJucational Altainrnent. Academic 
Ability, and ihe Kmployability and F:«rnin^{M of Young iVrwmM ImplicatH)Ms for the IManmng 
and I)«»MiKn .»f JTPA Y«mlh fVoKranis. Pap^r PreH**nted lo a Sympt**ium .»n Serving DiH^idvan 
l«gi*d S hiwjl DropuiitH. HrandeiM l*niven*ity. IVc'ember VJK\ 
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Formal educational attainment also t»xerts a substaniive impact upon the employ- 
ability and earnings of* tvonomically disadvantaKt»d youn^' people A recent review 
by the author of finding's from a ran^P of youth employment and training programs, 
including the Job Corps, the Supported Work Program for Young Dropouts, and the 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Program, revealed that increased educational attain- 
ment does generate favorable employment and earnings outcomes for most major 
subgroups of the economically disadvantagt*d population.'' One of the major objec- 
tives of the profxwed legislation should be that of increasing the likelih(Kxi that eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth will complete high school or obtain a (lED. Findings 
from the Entitlement demonstration suggest that participation in such programs 
significantly raises post-program earnings only if the participant completes high 
school The reporting requirements section of the current bill should he modified 
to require annual reporting of the numbt»r of participants who graduate from high 
school, attain a (JED. and drop out of high school. Selected evaluations of the educa- 
tional impacts of these programs should be funded under the Act. 

The bill al.so mandates participant** to adhere to locally established attendance 
and jHTformance standards in the education program and at their worksites to 
remain eligible for continued participation. This feature of the program is also an 
ertremely desirable one. Recent evidence from a numbt»r of national studies of 
youth labor market exptTiences indicate that high school graduates (not going on to 
college! who achieve higher scores on standard achievement tests and who receive 
hight»r grades in the last few years of high school achieve superior employment and 
earnings records as young adultij.'** These relationships appear to hold up for the 
first seven years foUowmg graduation from high school, and they exist for men and 
women and for whites and blacks.^*' Formal efforts to improve the basic reading, 
math, writing, and world of work knowledges and skills of participants should be a 
fundamental part of the You^h Incentive Employment program. Continued partici- 
pation in such programs .should be predicated in part upon progress in improving 
basic skills Remediation efforts should bi' year-round in nature not confined simply 
to the summer months.'-^' Those participants who achieve greater gains in basic 
skills, world of work knowledges, and attendance rates should be rewarded with op- 
tions for longer hfjurs of work, higher rates of pay, and assignment to higher quality 
jobs While adherence to minimum academic pt»rformance and attendance standards 
wa.s built into the past Entitlement demonstration, participants did not have to 
achieve j^ain^ in basic skills or grades to remain employed nor were the\ rewarded 
for rxemplary jM»rf(irrnaru'e ^' * lireater pt.-rsonal incentives fur acaderr\ic and job 
performance should be built into the profXJtied legislation 
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In srh(H)l employnwnt vxf)erivnvv and future labor market success 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act will provide part-time employment oppor- 
tunities to eligible participants during the school year and either full-time employ- 
ment or a combination of employment and remediation/training during the summer 
months. Expanding in-school emnloyment opportunities for economically disadvan- 
taged youths should be viewer: an important investment in tht»se young people 
not simply us a temporary job creation measure. A growing body of literature on 
youth labor market behavior suggests that employment during the high school 
years has a number of favorable short-run and longterm effects on the employabil- 
ity and earnings of youths. As noted in our previous discussion, economically disad- 
vantaged high school students tend to work less often and for shorter periods of 
time during the school year than their counterparts from higher income families 
Lconomically disadvantaged youth, thus, tend to enter the labor market as young 
adulLs with less human capital in the form of general and specific work experience 
Available research findings on youth labor market behavior indicate that non-col- 
lege bound youth who participate more actively in the labor force during their high 
school years tend to experience a smoother transition into the ^abor force in the 
first year following graduation from high school. Those students who spent more 
wei'ks in the labor force during their junior and senior years of high school tended 
to participate more frequently and intensively in the labor force and encounter un- 
employment less frequently in the first year following graduation from high school 
lk»ing employed more frequently during high school also favorably impacts the 
amount of employment obtained by young persons after high school.^* Recent evi- 
dence from longitudinal research suggests that these in-school employment impacts 
persist for fairly long periods of time, raising future employability for the first 4 to 7 
years following graduation from high school. The size of these impacts tend to vary 
somewhat by intensity of employment during high school, being larger for those 
youths working more than 10 hours per week. These positive employment impacts 
have been found to exist for men and for women and for blacks as well as white^.^^* 
The in-school employment experiences of youths also tend to contribute favorably to 
their hourly and weekly wages in the first few years following graduation from high 
sch(K)l^^ Youth who work more frequently and/or intensively during high school 
tend to earn higher hourly or weekly wage's in their early adult years. 

Use of private for pn)fit worksites 

The Act also allows funds to be u.sed to pay private for-profit employers for wages 
and benfits of eligible participants, with certain restrictions. The use of private for- 
profit work.sites offers a number of potential advantages for the program. Past expe- 
rience under the Entitlement demonstration with the use of private for-profit work- 
sites revenled that these sites tended to be given somewhat higher quality ratings 
by independent a.ssessors than worksites in the public an private non-profit sec- 
tors Research under the Entitlement demonstration also indicated that partici- 



'^S*'e M> M♦•rrn^^tadt. Irwin; Hurowit/. Morns A ; and Sum. Andr<*w. op cil . pp liMfi-HiiX iiO 
Sum. Andri'w. hiitiul Employment and tliirningH ImpactM * ' * imD Meyer. Robert H and Wise. 
I)a\iti A. "High St'hool Preparation and hlarly Ubor Korre Experience", m The Youth Ubor 
MtirkH iVoblem h.s Nature. ( ause« and ( oni^«^uenceH. pp. 277~:^47 iivJ Meyer, Robert H , and 
VSi.M'. David A. The Tran.'iitiun from School to Work. The KxperienceH of Black.s and Whiten. 
Niitmnal hureau of FA'onomic Research. Working Pat>er No UM)7. ( ambridge. MasH (X'tober 
)!JHJ .V. Meyer. Rnbt-rt H. -Job TraininK in the Sc'hooU", in Job Training for Youth, 
KnN-rt h laylor. Howard Rown. and Frank (' f^ratzm-rJ. The National C4*nier for ReHeari'h ?n 
ViKatKwial hxjuaitmn. The Ohio Slate rfnversity. ('olumbu«, ivn Pollard. Tom, '(^hanKew 
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pants placed in private for-profit worksites tended to value their work experiences 
more highly than their counterpart placed in nonprofit and public sector work- 
sites.^' Finally, expt . ience with the use of private, for-profit woiksites under the 
Public versus Privete Sector Jobs Demonstration Project revealed that program 
completers who were initially placed in for-profit worksites tended to be employed 
in unsubsidized jobs and to obtain full-time employment more frequently in the 
post-program period than their counterparts who were placed in public and nonprof- 
it worksites. 

The wage subsidy scheme underlying the proposed legislation can seemingly be 
improved in a number of key respects to reduce overall costs and improve long-term 
performance. Costs of the program in any service delivery area will be influenced by 
the number of participants, average hours of participation and the hourly wage and 
fringe benefit costs. The sponsors of the current bill should consider placing maxi- 
mum limits on the length of time that a participant can be employed in a subsidized 
position, particularly in the private sector. Experience under tne Public Versus Pri- 
vate Sector Jobs Demonstration Program indicated that employers of out-of-school 
yuuth involved with the program typically believed that 8 months was sufficiently 
long to assess a participant's suitability as an unsubsidized employee.^ ^ This demon- 
stration provided full-time job opportunities to participants; thus, employers of par- 
ticipants working part-time under the current Act can be expected to require a 
greater period of observation before making a hiring decision. A six month period of 
100% subsidy for part-time work seems reasonable; however, a maximum length of 
stay should be established (12 months) with the subsidy falling to 50% or below at 
the end of the period rather than the 75% figure appearing in the bill. 

In the absence of limitations on length of stay, cost per participant will rise, and 
the potential for displacement will increase, thereby further increasing the cost per 
net job created. ^2 Incentives for hiring and retaining participants in unsubeidized 
jobs should also be built into the program. Sponsors who employ participants in un- 
subsidized positions either prior to or immediately after the termination of the sub- 
sidy should be given first priority in the assignment of future participants to work- 
sites. Small firms that provide solid training to participants, but are not expanding 
their payroll, could be adversely affected by such provisions if they are not adminis- 
tered flexibly. Incentives for their continued participation in the program could be 
readily built into the program through performance measure provisions that aliow 
subsidized slots in small private firms to be refilled if the previous occupants were 
placed in an unsubsidiz^ job in another firm that was related to the position for 
which he was trained during the period of subfiidized employment. Such provisions 
would encourage the development of worksites in those small businesses that pro- 
vide high quality training to participants in occupational areas in demand in the 
local labor market, thus facilitating the transition of participants to the unsubsi- 
dized labor market upon graduation. 

Appendix 

TABLE 1 -RECENT TRENDS IN THE LABOR FORCE STATUS OF WHITE TEENS (16 TO 19) IN THE 

UNITED STATES, 1978-83 

ijtJb. forcf var-tow 19/8 iS/S 1980 1981 198? 198J ciunjf 

19/8 83 



Civilian Nonmstulional Pooulatton 14.060 13.994 13.854 13.518 13.0/5 1?.623 1.43/ 

Relative change (percent} ( 10?) 

Ovii»an latw fofce 8.555 8.548 8.312 /.962 /.518 /.186 ( 1.369) 

Relative Change (oef cent) ( 16 0) 

Civilian labor f(Kce wMK:«p3l»ofl rate (pe(cenl) SO 8 61 1 60 0 58 9 5/ 5 56 9 3 9 



" Ibid, pp 70 71 

'"S#^ i\i tJilHinHn. Jamwi F and Tomey. K Allan. ^^4bllC Verniw I*rivaU» Sector Jobs Demon- 
Ht ration Projei t An AnalvMis of ln-f*rot[ram KfTectn and Outcomes. Report Submitted to Office of 
Youth FroKrrams. US Oepartment of l^bor. November and W (iilsinan, Jameii F and 
Toiney. K Allen. Public Versus Private Sector Jobs Demonut ration Program. Final Report. Sub- 
mitted to Office of Youth Programn^ U S Depwrtment of l^bor. December 19H1. 

" (JiUinan. Jame« F and Tomey. E Allan. Public Versus Private Sector . pp S2 \)'A The 
authors not4*d that "interview" data 8Ui?g<?«ted that three months was a sufficient lenj^th of time 
f(»r employers to a.siiettti a youth's potential as an unsubuidized, full-time employee 

Rewurch under the Entitlement demonstration revealed that higher quality worksites 
«>fferinK nif)re structured and productive work alignments to participant* were more likely to bt» 
cha racier i/ed by displacement. As participants become more proficient in performing their tasks, 
the greater the likelihood that they will be performing a job that would have been filled by 
O ther employee See Ball. Joeeph and WolfKagen, Carl. op. cit.. pp. 73-78. 
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TABLE 1.--RECENT TRENDS IN THE LABOR FORCE STATUS OF WHITE TEENS (16 TO 19) IN THE 
UNITED STATtS. 1978-83-Contlnued 

[Annuil Avcrif^. numdta m thousands or pcrctnt] 



^ vtfOie Wt 19/9 1980 1981 1982 1983 ^« 
l9;8-83 



Ennjioyed 7.367 

Reialive change (percent) 

Employmenl/populalion ratio (percent) 52 4 

Unemploy«j 1.189 

Relative change (percent) 

Unemployment rate (percent) 13.9 



7,356 


7.021 


6.566 


5.984 


5.799 


-1.566 












(-21.3) 


52.6 


50.7 


48.7" 


45i ' 


4i9 


-6.5 


1.193 


1.291 


1.374 


1.534 


1.367 


198 


"u 0 










(5.4) 


15^5 


17.3 


20 4 


19^ 


5.4 



fhtSSTvj^ ^ti^^SSLt^J^^^^^^-,\$?J''^ 5Utmo Denved from tM Cwrwt PnuUhon Survey A 

Owrtmwt 04 Litw, Buriau of Litw Sutatcj. Employimnt and £jnwigs. Jwuiry 1984 

TABLE 2.-RECENT TRLNDS IN THE LABOR FORCE STATUS OF BLACK TEENS (16-19) IN THE UNITED 

STATES. 1978-83 

[Annual Avtra^es. numtifs n thousands Cf percent] 



\Jt30t lorce varM 



Onlan nonrnstitutional population 

Relative change (percent) 

Ovilian labor force 

Relative change (percent) 
Civiiian later force partiCK^ation rate .... 
EmployttJ 

Relaljve change (percent) 
Employment/population ratio (perceril) 
Unenoployed 

Relative change (percent) 

Unemployment rate (percent) . 



1978 


1979 


1980 


1981 


1982 


19S3 


chanft 

197^83 


2.270 


2„276 


2.289 


2.268 


2.252 


2.225 


-45 














(-20) 
--121 


930 


912 


891 


662 


824 


809 


Vl.O 












(-130) 


' '40T ' 


38 9 ' 


37 7 


36 6 


36 4 


-46 


571 


579 


547 


505 


428 


416 


-155 
(-271) 


25 2 


'254 


23 9 


221 


190 


187 


-65 


360 


333 


343 


357 


396 


392 


32 
(3.9) 


38 7 


36.5 


38.5 


414 


46^r 


48.5 


9.8 



TABLE 3 -LABOR FORCE STATUS OF HISPANIC TEENS (16 TO 15) IN THE UNITED STATES, 1979-83 

(Amuflt) M pefcent} 

labor force tnuunt 



On\m iaixx force participation rate 
Unemployment rale 
Em(}4oyn)ent/popuUtion ratio 



1979 


1983 


Ounce 197^83 


(A) 


(6) 


(C) 


50 4 


45 3 


51 


191 


234 


+ 93 


408 


324 


84 



TABLE 4 -LABOR FORCE STATUS OF TEENS (16 TO 19) IN THE UNITED STATES, 1979 I to 1984 I 



Laoor forc< fnea^t 



(jvilian latw force parttcipalion raie 
Unemployment rate 
Employmenl/pooulalion ratio 



19/91 


1984 t 


AAscMc c^anfe 




19/9 84 


19/9 M 


(A> 


(6) 


id 


(D) 


S84 


53 7 


47 


30 


160 


196 


f 36 


♦ 22 5 


491 


43 2 


59 


12 0 



Sourcfs (I) US Oiwftmwt oi Latw Bureau o< labor StitBta. Uto forct SJatuiics Owivfd ffom me PcpgUtcn Sgrvt* A 

Oliaoook. 1 Wl ?096 and (2i US On>irtmtni oi Uwr Bureau o( Lador Sumics. D* im0krrm\ SriujSrT 19W 

er|c 2 ! 4 
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TABLE 5.-UB0R FORCE STATUS OF WHITE AND BWCK TEENS (16 TO 19) in the United States, 

1984 l-SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

[Amounts m ptfctfil] 



UDor (ofce measure 1984 1 wtotes 1984 i bidcks 

(A) (B) 

Civilian labor force participation rate 57 6 35 7 

Unemployment rate 16 0 460 

Employment/pooulatjon ralw 48.0 19 2 



Source (1) US Oepartmeflt of \Jt»t. Bureau o< Ubor Statislirt$. The Emcl^mt S<iujiion MUrctt 1984 

TABLE 6.~LAB0R FORCE STATUS OF WHITE. BLACK. HISPANIC TEENS (16 TO 19) IN THE UNITED 
STATES, 1984 l-NOT SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 

[Amounts m pefcent] 



Utnr force measure 1984 i whiles 19!t I t)iaclis 1984 1 Htwcs 

(A) (B) iC» 

Civilian labor force particiiwtion rale .... 52 2 30 2 44 3 

Unempioymeni rate 18 1 44 9 260 

Employment/ population ratio ... 427 166 32 8 



fources ilj US Dewrim*ni of liuu. Bureau of Ijtw Slatrtlics. The fmpioyment Stiuatcn. March 1984 arxJ (?) Unpublished data from the 
March 1984 tPS survey pf^^KJed by the New fngUnd Regional 0«ice of the Bureau ol Lalxx Statistics 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Sum. Dr. Hahn, I will skip the in- 
troductory comments. Please proceed. 

STATKMENT OF ANDREW B. HAHN, ASSISTANT DEAN, BRANDEIS 

UNIVERSITY 

Mr. Hahn. Let me begin by saying that I am particularly pleased 
to testify on this bill because it builds so directly on past experi- 
ences in youth programs. We are often admonished not to reinvent 
the wheel in youth employment programs in the United States and 
what I particuarly like about this is that it is based on proven re- 
search results as well as a lot of common sense. 

I want to do three things ever so briefly and it is covered more 
fully in the written comments. 

One, I want to just quickly highlight what wo know about the 
nature of the youth unemployment problem without repeating the 
details of Dr. Sum. 

Two. I want to talk about some lessons from program experi- 
ences based on proven research results. Our group at Brandeis just 
completed a massive review of what we learned from CETA youth 
programs and. three, I want to express some comments much as 
Dr. Sum did with respect to the legislation, but make no mistake 
about my views, Mr. Chairman, I like this bill and I think it is the 
only piece of legislation that combines work and education that re- 
introduces the notion of public jobs that build on known principles 
of youth programming, school conditions and work experience. And 
I would just like to point out that the public discrediting of CETA 
is so thorough that we would often forget that many of the lessons 
that people giving testimony today dtaw on, come from that CETA 
youth employment investment. 

ERIC ^iO 
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So. what do we» know about tho problem. It has gotten steadily 
worse. I won't through a lot of statistics and numbers with you 
this early in the niorninK. Suffice it to say that black teenagers are 
the only i^roup in the springtime that can't celebrate a noticeable 
improven,vnt in their unemployment rates. As Dr. Sum said, now, 
legislation is needed more than ever. The other notion is that some 
groups are affected more than others. All of the basic research con- 
ducted at the national bureau of economics in Brandeis agrees that 
it is concentrated among a few youth who suffer multiple problems 
and that is why the targeting provisions that Andy Sum spoke to 
are so important. 

(General economic recovery will not help those most affected; we 
know that from the current situation. 

The reduction in the baby boom will help, but for the groups of 
young people most at risk in this country, the demographics, the 
reduction in the baby boom generation will not help them. The 
lack of basic educational skills is something that Andy Sums, testi- 
mony covers in great detail. I won't repeat that. Then therc^ is a 
notion of functional competence. You keep hearing the statistic 
that IX percent of 17-year-olds are functionally illiterate and the 
number grows to 4 percent and ^(i percent among minorities. Some- 
times we are numbered by the numbers. What does that mean? It 
means that students would answer incorrectly the question which 
door would you go to to find lunch after being shown four pictures 
of doors showing the cafeteria, the library, the nurse and the prin- 
cipal. So we need functional competencies improved in this Nation 
as well. 

Does anything work? What do we know from experience. Work 
experience programs. Work experience programs have been a 
mainstay of the employment training system and yet under JTPA 
public sector year round work experience has been nearly abol- 
ished and yet. as Sum says, public sector work experience provides 
a first case for many youngsters of service work and most of the 
teenagers are entering service trades. The policy in JTPA seems 
shortsighted and this legislation fills a very important gap. 

F'oor work experience in and of itself we know from countless 
demonstrations is not enough. Under CETA a no-frills work experi- 
ence was often supplemented by basic skills remediation, by preem- 
ployment skills into ihe work, by other kinds of enrichments to 
support services. The research is unequivocably clear in this. From 
my demonstrations, it is covered in a ()0()-page report that we just 
completed about fi months ago. Enrichments and school experi- 
ences are tried, you get a bigger bang for your buck and this legis- 
lation builds nicely on that research basis. 

Barbara Blum will testify on the entitlement demonstration. I 
want to highlight a couple of findings that bear directly on this leg- 
islation. (\ui work strategies attract dropouts back to school and 
keep youth in school? The guaranteed program that was school 
conditioned under entitlement did, in fact, attract a number of 
dropouts back to school. 

In 1 year the rate improved by .^ia percent and in another year by 
in percent. Interestingly enough it attracted the most disadvan- 
taged dropouts, those who had an immediate preprogram record of 
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unemployment and such programs have now been replicated in the 
Boston compact and in the other communities across the country. 

Can work experience programs add to the employment of disad- 
vantaged youngsters? Again the research is completely clear about 
this. During the in-program period, a program like the Summer 
Youth Employment Program is critical and this legislation ties into 
the Summer Jobs Program for minority youth. Also, for the entitle- 
ment program I think it raised the employment opportunities 
during the program period of 35 percent for minority youth, but 
most important^' as economists and policymakers we want to know 
what happens alter the programs and we know that the kinds of 
work experiences that this legislation would create do lead to posi- 
tive benefits in the postprogram period. Summer jobs lead to more 
youngsters returning to scnool in the fall, slightly, not an over- 
whelming amount. Enriched work* experience programs combined 
with experiences such as this legislation would provide lead to im- 
portant post program effects. 

A couple of other things I want to touch briefly. In a sense this is 
a job creation bill. How effective is job creation? I can't go through 
the details in this testimony, but we find that targeted job creation 
such as this bill would provide in both the public and the private 
sector is over 50 times more effective than just the hoping that gen- 
eral economic recovery will bring minority and disadvantaged teen- 
a;:ers along in its wake. 

What about wage subsidies such as this legislation would pro- 
vide. I have two brief comments about that. No. 1, this is critically 
important because it is filling the void for the many employers who 
aro not taking advantage of TJTC and OJT opportunities. And so 
payrolling employers with wage subsidies is an important compen- 
satory policy oecause other policies have not illicited widespread 
support among the employer community. 

No. 2, we know again fairly sound research or most sound reser- 
ach that employees respond to a wage subsidy when it is tied to a 
program such as this one, when it is tied to a training program of 
some SOT L 

I won t talk about the minimum wage today, but there* are a few 
comments in the written testimony. 

Finally, much like Dr. Suni, I want to conclude with a few com- 
ments about the actual bill although I support it overv/helmingly. 
Targeting. I bi»lieve the bill should be targetted not only to areas 
of individuals of need, but to areas of geographic ne»ed. I gues.s this 
is my version of what Andy Sum has proposed as well. I don't feel 
there are enough dollars to be distributed meaningfully to every 
SI) A in the country. 

Second, I would like to see the legislation include stronger Ian- 
guage that scrutini/es the SDA's ability to attract dropouts back to 
the program that looks at their proven outreach techniques and 
that serves drof)outs, at least the 90 percent of their eligible popu- 
lation. 

A couple of other comment.s. Will dropouts return to school given 
this legislation? Yes, and Barbara Blum will talk about that. Will 
dropouts finish high school once attracted back and given the part- 
time job? Basically based on the results many dropouts did not sub- 
sequent K' complete schools. They were double dropouts in effect. 
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One thing you could do to build on this experience which was Con- 
gress s intent in li)77 when it funded entitlement is to somehow get 
around this lo-percent cap so that if we are to take remedial educa- 
tion seriously in this country and if we are to be excited about com- 
puter assisted instruction and all those other technologies that we 
pioneere^d under job corps programs and so on and it is going to 
cost more than 15 percent and that will give us the glue that 
makes the school experience worthwhile for disadvantaged drop- 
outs in particular. 

^ A few other comments and then I am done. The inclusion of 
C'BO's in the legislation is very important. CBO's have been par- 
ticularly hard hit and we basically dismantled the infrastructure 
that was built up during the l})()()s so that has my support. Politi- 
cal support. I would like to see this legislation require that the 
value of output created- by voung people in the programs be calcu- 
lated on a sample basis within each SDA. We know that the value 
of the work produced by young people in work experience pro- 
grams often cancels ;")() percent of the overall cost in over 100 per- 
cent of the costs involved. If this was required as a reporting re- 
quirement, then we would do much to eliminate the make work 
kind of reputation and myths that were developed under CETA. 

P'inally. under implementation we pay a great price for a highly 
decentralized uncoordinated employment and training system. We 
let 1.000 flowers bloom among front line practitioners without pro- 
fessional trainers and without a sifting and sorting of the best ap- 
proaches in youth employment. I urge that you somehow in this 
piece of legislation reinvigorate the legitimate role of the U.S. De- 
partment of Labor in technical assistance, management training, 
information dissemination, research and evaluation. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Andrew B. Hahn follows:] 

PrM-AKKI) StATKMKNT ny ANDKKW H FIaHN. A.sSISTA.NT DkA.N. HkLI.KK (^KAm-ATK 

SrH<H)i. KoH Advanckd Sn-Dihus. Bka.ndkis U.n'ivkksity. Wai.tha.m. ma 

INTKOnl (I'lON 

Mr ( h.iirmnn and tiislinK'Uished mt»nib<'rs of the* Suk-(.ninulli'i' on Krniilovnirnl 
()p[M)rlunilit'h. I jini pU'a.st»d to \vsU\'y on the bill bi^iuu* you, ih** Youth }na»niiv«» 
Kniplnvnirnl \vX I am a principal on a national projt»i-t to assist youth [Jractition- 
IT--. >(HJth proK'rani lunciers. and fx)Iicymak«'rs bt'tter understand *d*fW-iivr practices 
in thi; youth eniplovnit-nt Held My work and that of iny colleagues. KoU^rt I^»rnian 
and Krik Hurler of Hrandeis University's (*enter for Human Resources involves eval- 
uation «»1 youth proj^'ranis arid di.ssemination of reliable information to the Held 
ihnujufi our publu-atioris. nKinaK'ement a.s.Histance. and trainmK' We i«veive no k'ov- 
rrnment (urids at this time for our youtli employment work We are .supported by a 
lurj-^ortiufTi of riational foundations and corporations 

I am partK ularlv pleased to conumvit on U K -VilT since thi- bill builds so dir'vtlv 
on p.i^r I'xjH-rience m youth prokiramminK We are often admonished not to "rem- 
M-nt the whrel and to strike for stability m American youth programs Mr Haw 
km*' .Old othfr*- >houl(i congratulated for initiatiriK' a bill which is basvd on 
pro\en. rese.irch ba>ii'd lessons, not io nientiori ^i^k\ corTwnon serise 

T;^xi.i.y I wrjuld liki* to ad(ires.s scjnie of the nic)St relevant research lessons for H R 
'<'17 Tbi'se li'ssons "-tern from (^onK'ress 11^77 mandate nhe Youth Kmployment 
Drmun-irarinns FVojfit Ail» to learn "what works b<»st for whom" m >c)uth emplov- 
fn»-nr .S«.i i»n(f. I will olfi-r a lew reM'rvat n)ns :\\you\ some features of the bill .Make 
nn miNtake. howrver. about niv views 1 U'lieve that this bill fills a criticallv imjxir- 
iiint in trxiav'^ mix t.f pro^'ranis for disadvantaged your^K' Anwricaris It i.. the 

•»mI\ l.iri^e -^cali' effort that promises to rlbvtively link Work and e<lucalion. that 
builds iin known principles of effective ytniih proK'ramniinK. and that mov»»s us 
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toward a compnhensive and developmental approach to youth employment. Most 
fundamentally, the bill would create jobs linked to basic skills remediation and 
other .»niployment competencies. These features of the proposed law are exactly 
what vere tried in the H)7H-19H0 Youth Incentive Entitlement Demonstration, the 
22 percent set-a^side initiative in Title 4 of CETA, in Job (V proj^rams throuj?hout 
the country, and in the WW) Youth Act proposals considered by Congress and passed 
overwhelniinKly by this House in August of that year 



The public discrediting of CETA is so thorough that the nation runs a great rihk 
of failing to learn from its experience. A Brandeis review of federally funded re- 
search on youth employment has identified the following information related to the 
importance of enacting the Youth Incentive Employment Act.* 

Youth unemployment has gotten steadily worse over /ime — Recent youth jobless- 
ness continues a trend that has worsened almo«t every year since the mid-U»")<)*s In 
March VM^ the unemployment rate for Americans aged Hi-llJ was fx*rcent. 
over twice the rate for the population as a whole. Forty percent of all unemployed 
Americans are under Black teens are the only group of Americans who haven't 
seen thfir unem[)loyment levels improved significantly in the econon-.ic recovery. 
New legislation in tu»eded more than ever 

Snme ^^nmps of youth are affected more than o^/iers. -—Black youth who are high 
sth(M)l dropouts, who do poorly in school, who do not have any working parents, or 
who are in households with welfare benefits are more likely to suffer significant and 
continuing unemployment. For other minority youth, especially Hispanics living in 
cities, the picture is similar. Legislation must oe targeted to those most in need 

(general tri>nomir improvement ivon*t solve the problem by tfse//!— While incrfascnl 
general demand for laoor would help alleviate overall youth employment, severely 
disadvantaged youth would still be among the last to be hired. P-osperity is not just 
around the corner for pocr and minority youth. 

The a^in^ of the Baby /iixm generation helps, but fails to soU *he problem. - De- 
mographic changes won't make a difference in the concentrated youth unemploy- 
ment problem While the share of the total population in the USA aged UJ-24 will 
dechnt- by almost 20 percent in the next ten years, that segment of the population 
most deeply afflicted by long-term youth unemployment may actually increase in 
si/f over the next dt^ade The Baby Boom won t make tet^nage jobh^ssness among 
tho^e most at risk gf) away 

7'/?i' l(u k nf hiisn niucutional skills is a major barrier to employment — A conserv- 
ative estimate indicates about 7l)i).(MM) youth leave school each year without graduat- 
urn that number is well over a million when enrolled youth who attend school 
rarely, if ever, are counted. Young people mast have biisic skills to sucaH^i in 
t(xia\'v lahor markets 

(hu- out of erery fire Americans us functionally illiterate While i:i jH»rcent of all 
17 yrar ()l(is are l hLS^sified functionally illit*»rate, thitk* f)ercentages incr<*ese to 11 
{)en-ent and '>»i j)ercent for black and Hispanic youths. resfHVtively In concrete 
lerrn*^. an illiterate studt*nt would answer incorrectly the (juestion. "v. huh dcujr 
wtjuM \!)u k'o through for lunch*'", after being shown pictures ol our d(H)rs lal)eU»d 
("aleteria. Library. .N'urs*'. and Principal 



The ttitrk ciluttition connection 

W«jrk exjM'rience programs have lH*en the niamstay of national employment and 
training; programs for disadvantagtnl youth Vet under the Jobs Training Partner- 
ship Act. puhlu- stvtor work exp*Tience during the sc*h(X)l year has b*'en nearly aU)l- 
i^^hed This \H)\w\ is shortsighted Public sector work exp*«riences often provide a 
first taste n\ " service" work Well over one third of all tetMiage lal><)r force entrants 
takr service jol>s l/egislation such as H R. r)0l7 provides the early training for the 
jobs that disadvaiitaKe<i youth are likely to take tomorrow 

I'fuliT CFTA atternpt.s were made to improve or enhance the "no frills" approach 
to v^ork ex|)erience m the public .s*vtor. ('ountU*ss programs addi^d hasic skills refne- 
dulmn pre ernplov n^e^it and work maturity components, and supj>')rt servic»»s to 

ihi- r»'\u'w liraws ori The i hTVA Youth Krnploy riuTW K*v()rd h\ Andrew H.ihri and f<t»lHTt 
l.«T!n.iM Ailh AMdn-w .SufM ft al Oiriindein r«»nl«T for Huriuiii K*'Hj>ur;t*s. W.dlh.im MA l'»>l' 
J'.irt-. .»» tht* N-^tiriioMv alsi* d»TiVf from Bra/^dcis publuatioris wriltrn wiih Knk AutliT .lad 
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supplement the hmv work experiences. Our research shows that providinK jobs 
faSeT training did help youth from economically disadvantaRed 

This linkiiKe between school and work operated under the largest CETA demon- 
stration The hntitlement Program made jobs available to poor youth on the condi- 
1?^ „^ I remamed in or returned to school and maintained an adequate at- 

Vn-^thT/".*^ ^'^"^^ 1^°"^- ^^^^ ^^''^ demonstration reveal for the proposed 
Youth Incentive Employment Act? Consider the following questions- 

schS''"""' ""'■"'^^ dropouts back to school or keep youth in 

th^ Vn'lTh p '!^'^^ attraction of a guaranteed job conditional on school attendance, 
the Youth Entitlement experience showed that work experience attracted a sienifi- 

^flJt ^^'^ L° y^«^ ^he rate improved by if ^ - 

cent (1S)7H) and in another year by 10 percent (1!)79) / h^' 

Such approaches can be highly targeted. The Entitlement Program, for example 
ZZ already ra7jobs" ""'"'^'"^ unemployed dropout* back to school than dropouts 

„iX^^ attraction of a guaranteed work experience placement also exerted a positive 
although much smaller influence on the decision of disadvantaged students to 
^ton COMPAxV ^"f*^'^"" °f Entitlement has been replicated in the 

distemugid Jout^h? ""P^^'""'^" proK-rams add to the employment opportunities of 

Answer Data from the Summer Youth Employment Program strongly suggest 
that public work experience programs add significantly to the employment opportu- 
nities of disadvantaged minority youth. When summer programs are enriched by 
adding education or pre-employment training, the outcomes are even better than 
pure work experience programs. 

Findings from the Entitlement demonstration show conclusively that work experi- 
ence programs can be used to increase the in-program employment of disadvantaged 
youth, particularly minority youth. ^ 

Que.s/io«. Can work experience p-^grams increase the post-program schooling and 
employment of disadvantaged youth? r~ k b ov « una 

Answer The Summer Youth Employment Program accounts for a modest in- 
crease in the post-program schooling and part-time employment of its participants. 
The effec-ts on dropouts are more dramatic, although dropouts are the minority of 

Our research review shows that combinations of training, work experience and 
basic skills remediation works better than "no^frills" work experience. Simply put 
the evidence is that work experience programs that are not connected to remedi' 
ation ser\'ices and po«t. program vocational opportunities are unlikely to piuduce the 
«ame results us 'enriched work experience programs. 

Job crvahon 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act is a Job creation strategy. Kffort« to create 
or expand employment opportunities for youth may take two forms: (D general eco- 
nomic stimulation to raise aggregate demand for labor: or (2) policies to create or 
rtKiistribuie new jobs to disadvantaged youth. Targeting efforts may be accom- 
plish in two ways: la) through the direct creation of jobs in the public sector (such 
Jis the \outh Incentive Employment Act is likely to do), or (b) through stimulating 
demand si^leciively in the private sector by subsidizing the wages of young wcrkera 
or oftermg lax mcentives for hiring young, poor workers. HH r,nl7 offers wage subfli- 
die.s lo employers. ^ 

Questinn How effective is the strategy that creates public jobs for youth'' 

Answer I)^;pile JTPA and [xjpular perceptions, direct public job creation initia- 
t.ves^such H.H .)01f. can increase the number of jobs available to disadvantaged 
voLiih at a rate .,0 times greater per unit of expenditure than general budget out- 
lays This^figure is based on our review of CPrTA work expt»rience programs To a 
considerable extent, the value of output produced in the progams is likely to offset 
tne C(j«ts of creating the jobs. 

Qiu'stinn What is th:- relative effectiveness of the strategy that creates jobs by 
oitermg subsidies to private sector employers'^ 

Answer Private sector tax and training subsidies such as TJTC and OJT reduce 
overhead and training costs through partial subsidies Thev aUo pfovide some incen- 
tive for employers^ to hire youth who wculd not have been Ainn] m the abs*-nce of 
tne Mihsidy Hut these efforts have rmi eiicittHi the ex{HH.'ti»d levels of emplover par- 
ticipation I view HK .»01, iis an important compensatory p(jlicy. filling in where 
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tax credita and OJT programs have failed to involve sufficient numbers of employ- 
ers. Moreover, our review of the evidence on Wage Subsidies (also part of H.R. 5017) 
shows that Arms do respond to wage subsidies when connected to a program like the 
Youth Incentive Employment Act. 
Question. Would lowering the Minimum Wage be an effective alternative to H.R. 



Answer. No; a reduction in the minimum wage would increase the demand for 
disadvantaged youth. One recent estimate suggests that the presence of the mini- 
mum wage in 197H lowered the employment of black 16-24 year-olds by 5.6 percent. 
Other estimates show the minimum wage responsible for smaller impacts. Under 
any of the estimates, the job losses resulting from the minimum wage account for 
only a small part of the chronic employment problems of low income youth. 



First, I believe the trageting provisions of the bill should be strengthened by fo- 
cusing on geographic areas of greatest need as well as individuals of greatest need. 
There simply are not enough federal dollars in this bill to distribute meaningful re- 
sources to each SDA. 

Second, I urge that the targeting provisions include stronger language to the 
effect that SDA plans will not be approved without proven outreach practices to at- 
tract dropouts into the program. Notice of sanctions should be included in this 
regard. Dropouts should be served based on 90 percent of their share in the eligible 
population. 

Will dropouts return to school in the Youth Incentive Employment Act? Yes. 
Dased on Entitlement. Will most graduate once returned to school? No, based on En- 
titlement. I recommend therefore that alternative education settings be encouraged 
more forcefully under H.R. 5017. In particular, the proposed Act allows only 15 per- 
cent of program funds to be used on worksite supervisors, supplies, training aids, 
and alternative education expenses. If we are to take seriously the many exciting 
new educational technologies for teaching disadvantaged youth, such as Computer 
Assisted Instruction, then it will likely cost more than the allowable 15 percent. 

The inclusion of community based organizations is an excellent feature of the pro- 
posed Act. CBO's reach more dropouts than any other type of service agency. Com- 
munity-based organizations have been particularly hard-hit by the provisions of 
JTPA. 

Political Hupport 

I would recommend that H.R. 5017 add a requirement that the programs docu- 
ment the output of goods and services produced through work projects. This could 
be done on a random sampling basis within each SDA. Myths about CETA "make- 
work" hurt that program. The Youth Incentive Employment Act should strive to 
replace myth with fact. 

Implementation 

One consequence of our patchwork quilt of American youth employment pro- 
grams is that the growth of a genuine employab lity development system, in which 
tramees receive coordinated services that meet their training needs, has not evolved 
in the United States. 

A .second consequence stemming from the current decentralized system is that in- 
novations in training approaches, work experience programming, and educational 
curricula are not shared among front-line practitioners, llie system allows "lOOO 
flowers to bloom" without the benefit of a professional cadre of trainers and stand- 
ardization of approaches and curricula. I urge that the proposed Act reinvigorate 
the legitimate role of the U.S. Department of l^bor in providing technical assist- 
ance, management training, information sharing, research, evaluation and dissemi- 
nation 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to testify on H.R. 5017 
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FI6URE 1 

RACIAL DIFFERENTIALS IN EMPLOYMENT-POPULATION 
RATIOS AND UNEMPLOYMENT RATES: 
YOUNG MEN. AGES 16-2^1: 1955 - 1983 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Hahn. The Chair interrupts. 

Before questioning you, and I am sure there will be many ques- 
tions because both of you presented, excellent testimony I would 
like to call on the Honorable Wayne Dowdy, Democrat of Mississip- 
pi. We would like to accommodate his schedule. We are very de- 
lighted to have you before us this morning, Mr. Dowdy, and at this 
time we will hear from you and then we will go back to question- 
ing the other two witnesses. Thank you very much for appearing 
before the committee. 

STATEMENT OK HON. WAYNE DOWDY, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MISSISSIPPI 

Mr. Dowdy. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I appreciate 
your courtesy extended to me and I wanted to appear before your 
committee this morning to tell you that I support H.R, 5017, the 
Vouth Incentive Employment Act, because I believe it will expand 
educational and employment opportunities for our youth. 

I wanted to talk very briefly about a successful pilot project 
which operated in my home State of Mississippi from the spring of 
1978 through August of 1980. 

The program offered employment to teenagers from poverty level 
families who returned to or remained in high school. Extensive re- 
search was conducted to test the impact, feasibility, and cost of this 
effort to assist unemployed youth. The you.h incentive pilot pro- 
gram decreased the dropout rate in the State of Mississippi in the 
fall of 1978 and increased the number of students returning to 
school in our State. 

In Mississippi about 10 percent of the participants had at some 
point dropped out of school for one semester or longer. Through re- 
cruitment efforts of the project, these youths returned to the educa- 
tional system. The fact that potential dropouts remained in high 
school also improved the opportunity for additional post secondary 
education. 

Based on the research data resulting from the youth incentive 
pilot project it is clear that the proposed program can have a pot,i- 
tive effect on the education and unemployment problems of the 
youth in our State. Among the benefits expected naturally are in- 
creased school enrollment rates, a return of dropouts to school, de- 
creased unemployment rates for young people, increased percent- 
age of students receiving a high school diploma or high school 
equivalency degree and improved employment. 

1 called the State employment people earlier this week and for 
fiscal year 1985 it is anticipated that the overall rate of unemploy- 
moMt among teenagers in our State will be 24 percent. For black 
teenagers it will be far higher, 41 percent. 

I think that the Youth Incentive Employment Act addresses the 
jobless problem in a responsible and effective manner and I urge 
the favorable consideration of this legislation. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

(Prepared statement of Congressman Wayne Dowdy follows:] 
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Pkkpahkd Statkmknt f)K Hon. Wavnk Dowdy. A RKPRt:.sKNTATiVK in C'()N(;ri.:s« 
From thr Statf, of Missisxippi 

I support H.R. oOlT. the Youth Incentive Emplovment Act. because I believe it 
Will expand educational and employment opportunities for our youth 

I wanted to talk about a very succesaful pilot project which opi^rated in mv home 
State of Mississippi from the Spring of 197S through August of \\m. 

The program offered employment to teenagers from poverty level families who re- 
turned to. or remained in. high school. Extensive research was conducted to test the 
impact, feasibility, and cost of this effort ♦-^ assist unemployed youth. 
*k r n^r^wl^-i"^^".^^.^^ Pilot Program decreased the dropout rate in Mississippi in 
the fall of UhS. and increased the number of students returning to school 

In Mississippi, about 10 percent of the participant^^ had. at some point, dropped 
out ot school for a semei^-r or longer Through recruitment efforts of the project 
these youths returned to the educational system. The fact that potential dropouts' 
wiucaUon improved the opportunity for additional postsecondary 

Based on the research data resulting from the youth incentive pilot project, it is 
clear that the proposed program can have a postive effect on the education and un- 
eniployment problems of our youth. Among the benefits expected are; increased 
school enrollment rates; return of dropouts to school; decreasecf unemployment rates 
for youth; increased percentage of students receiving a high school diploma or a 
high school equmlancy certificate; and improved t mployability of participants upon 
program completion. ^ r r 

For fiscal year 1985. it is anticipated that the overall rate of unemployment 
among teenagers will be 24 percent; for black teenagers, it will be about 41 percent 
I thmk that the Youth Incentive Employment Act addresses the jobless problem in 
a responsible and effective manner, and I urge the passage of this legislation. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Dowdy. 

Let me ask if there are any question of the Congressman. 

Mr. Martinez. Yes. You mentioned several positive aspects of 
the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot Program in your area. I am 
wondering if there is any information regarding a decrease in law 
enforcement problems among areas where youth were going back 
to school and being gainfully employed. 

Mr. Dowdy. It does not show up on the study results, but I can 
tell you from conversations which I had personally with a number 
of law enforcement officials in 17 counties that were affected as I 
recall it was 19 counties in poverty areas of our State that this had 
a signficant impact on law enforcement problems and in the im- 
pacted areas, but it is not reflected in the study data. 

Mr. Martinez. I wish somebody had included .t because I know 
from personal experience in my own district, an area where we 
took young people that were unemployed and assisted them with 
employment, a lot of them than felt the need to go back to night 
school, and continue their education and to get a diploma, but one 
of the most dramatic things in that area which we call the block 
was the fact that the law enforcement problems with youth almos'. 
ceased. It was dramatic. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Dowdy, the impression is sometimes that leg- 
islation of this kind is primarily sponsored by those of us from the 
urban areas it seems to suggest that we are sort of city slickers 
who are trying to get money only for the urban areas. Would you 
say that there is a distinct need in the rural areas and that legisla- 
tion of this kind can be of as much help to those areas as it is in 
the more concentrated population centers? 

Mr. Dowdy. Mr. Chairman, definitely. The project that I spoke 
about which was conducted from 1978 through 1!)K0 in the State of 
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Mississippi was conducted in \\) counties primarily across the 
southern end of our State. The most populous of those counties 
would have a p(){)ulation of [)robably ()(),()<)() persons ranging down 
to Jefferson Davis or Jefferson County, MS, where the population 
would not exceed lo.OOO persons. 

I have already talked about the positive impact that it had on 
these rural areas, so I agree with your statement that those of us 
who represent underdeveloped rural areas are helped by this legis- 
lation as much as if not more than those from urban areas. 

Mr Hawkins. Well, we certainly appreciate your comments. If 
there are no further questions, we will excuse you. Again, we ap- 
preciate your appearance before the committee this morning and 
we are sorry that our schedule was disrupted. 

Thank you. 

Mr Dowdy. Thank you, Mr. (Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. With apologies to both Dr. Hahn and Dr. Sum, we 
will now proceed with questions. 

I know there will be more questions to both of you. 

I will yield to Mr. Jeffords, the ranking minority member. 

Mr. Jkkkords. I listened very carefully to the testimony and I 
certainly agree that we should not let those things that we learned 
out of the experimental programs in li)77 in title 4 of CETA to go 
without recognition for the tremendous advancement they made in 
dealing with youth unemployment. That is why in my original 
training bill in \\)X2 in part B I tried to insure that these programs 
would be carried forward. 

My concern is basically that at this particular time in our histo- 
ry with the huge deficit that we have, the possibility of getting a 
new program adopted this year is very remote. 

The efforts that I started with my own bill in a sense, but more 
importantly by the chairman here under these experimental pro- 
grams was carried forward in the Job Training Partnership Act in 
section ^Ofi. What I would like to see and I think would be much 
better for us to do, is to take and perhaps even set up a new part of 
that bill which would put more emphasis on vouth unemployment. 
I would just like to say that I would hope that when I come for- 
ward with that proposal you might take a look at it. See if that is a 
more practical approach to be able to target some money for those 
areas of high youth unemployment and utilize existing programs 
which the administration has now enthusiastically acclaimed. We 
might have a better chance of getting something done. I would just 
like to ask you this -.ne question. Flave you reviwed section ^Oo and 
are you familiar with what is going on around the country in those 
programs*.^ Have you noticed any change, especially since the new 
performance criteria have been established oby the Department of 
Labor focusing more attention on those programs? Could either of 
you respond to that'^ 

Mr. Hamn. Section 2()r> is the exemplary programs? 

Mr. Jkkkokos. Yes. 

Mr. Hahn. The implementation of JTPA right now and this is 
not ;:ut f(H*ling, we now have two surveys that are out, both the 
NAB survey and the Walker (Jreen survey points to what many of 
us fear With resptrt to youth, many youth are not being served. In 
llouston, no youth are being served. With respect to youth employ- 
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ment competencies which was a terrific innovation to include in 
the legislation, the technology of implementing youth employment 
competencies to accomplish just what you would like to see done is 
such that SDA s are having terrible difficulty doing it in a genuine 
way and this then goes back to the role of technical assistance and 
information dissemination. 

People understand the concept of these progressive, legislative 
components in JTPA, but are not often able to do it. So the only 
roundabout way I have of answering your question with respect to 
anything exemplary hapoening under JTPA is to go back to look- 
ing at its early implementation. The whole notion of implementa- 
tion of the youth employment competencies such that the imple- 
mentation hurdles are overshadowing any genuine results that you 
would like to see with respect to exemplary programs. It could be a 
temporary phenomena. Programs do learn over time, but it is hard 
to see whether it would be done unless someone is providing assist- 
ance that is needed. We are substituting reporting requirements, 
but doing very, very little in replacing the Federal role in provid- 
ing technical assistance. This is coming out of the surveys. 

Mr. Jkffords. In other words, your feeling is that there is a 
great lack of technical assistar>ce to aid the States and the SDA s 
in their ability to implement these programs and that is one of the 
greatest problems? 

Mr. Hahn. Yes. 

Mr. Jkkkoros Thank you. 

Mr. SvM. Just a further comment. One of the more serious diffi- 
culties being faced in the JTPA system today is the difficulty in en- 
rolling sufi jient numbers of high vschool dropouts and the ability 
to track high school dropouts with a comprehensive approach is 
likely going to exist until service delivery areas are convinced that 
a more comprehensive approach combining education, remediation 
and work exfn^rience is probably the best way to go under vouth 
programs. 

The fact of the matter is. however, that the comprehensive ap- 
proach is going to be more costly than that of a very cheap job 
search or training (employment assistance program. 

As result the [K^rformarice standards which place such an em- 
phasis on cost replacement most service delivery areas are just re- 
lunctar.t to adopt that kind of comprehensivt* approach and are 
likely not to do so until they are given encouragenu^nt bv the I.)e- 
partnu»nt of I.alK)r that exceeding the standards will be justinabU^ 
wh(»ru»ver results indicating substantial improvement employment 
earnings can Iv justified with high school dropouts. Thiit is where 
the af)pr()ach in this bill I think happims to represent the best ap- 
proach that w(» could adopt even within the current JTPA svstem 

Mr. Jk KKoHDs. I understand that. What I would likt* to s(»e is 
what kinds of (evidence and testimony are needed to bring about 
the changes in JTPA which are necessary to improve what can be 
done under that bill. I think our (efforts would be much better 
sjM^nt doing that to bi» v(»ry candid with you. 

1 do agri»t» with what you say and that is one of the reasons I 
fought so hard to insure that we made the amount of money going 
to youth s{K»cifi(»d as a p<»rcentage of the total amount of money 
rather than a numbt^r of slots. I was afraid that what would 
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happen is just what you are saying is hapjH^ning. Only the cheap 
programs are being emphasized where you can give people infor- 
mation on how to seek out jobs. Those are good programs, but they 
don't get to the real problems of* lack of basic skills as the total 
comprehensive youth programs do. 

Now, we have the 4()-percent youth money which, unfortunately 
at least at present, is not being util'"ed. There appears to be great 
difficulty in finding ways to utilize it because of some of the restric- 
tions under JTPA. I hope to be able to work to get rid of some of 
those restrictions so that we can utilize that money in a more com- 
prehensive way. 

Mr. Hawkins. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jkffords. I would be happy to yield. 

Mr. ^^AWKINS. Could you comment on whether or not the ;U)-per- 
cent limitation under JTPA would in anyway impose restrictions 
that would make a comprehensive approach almost impossible? 

Mr. Jkffords. I certainly would endorse that question. 

Mr. Hawkins. Could we get a comment then from Dr. Sum who I 
think indicated a need for remedial programs and a more compre- 
hensive approach? 

Would the fact that the moneys would be limited by the ;U)-per- 
cent limitation on the use of the funds for nontraining except in 
certain instances be a limitation that would be difficult to over- 
come? 

Mr. Sum. I believe it currently is a severe limitation. Also for 
reasons that Dr. Hahn suggeted there is oftentimes a lack of clarity 
as to what in fact will be deemed acceptable when audits come 
down and that guidance forthcoming from the national office is 
less than optimal to say the least and as a result, SDA is reluctant 
to engage in activities which they may later be found responsible 
for misusing funds. 

I happen to think that a broadening of the ^M) percent would be 
desirable. I think it is desirable for the fact that I think that we too 
often have looked at job experience as something that is either 
income maintenance or something that represents a waste of 
scarce dollars. Yet the evidence as we tried to indicate from many 
of the youth work experience programs as well as from adult work 
expi»rience programs was that those programs could, in fact, irn- 
provi» young peoples' employability and the evidence on whether or 
not you work in high school helps you adjust to the labor market 
as a young adult is overwhelming. Kvery major study that has been 
done in the last 10 years indicates that for those young people who 
don't go on to college work experience in high school adds to your 
employment and earnings, 1, 2, 4, and 7 years after graduation 
and those results hold true for men and women, whites and blacks, 
and Hispanics. And yet when it comes to employment and training 
legislation, w(» are reluctant to somehow admit that we can in fact 
cn»ate jobs for disadvantaged young people that may be just as ca- 
pable of improving their long-term capability as the jobs young 
peo{)le get through their own efforts and that is the real challenge 
with th(» JPrA system is encouraging for a comprehensive ap- 
proach that builds in work experience and improving work experi- 
ence to guarantiee that it is a true investment and not a waste of 
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time and money as huK so often been stated by critics of the past 
system. 

Mr. Jeffords. I would like to follow up a little bit. One of the 
concepts we put into JTPA was the tryout employment and one of 
the exceptions to the situation is that program. 

I wonder whether there is a general understanding of the avail- 
ability of that option and whether people out in the field are 
taking advantage of it? 

Mr. Hahn. I don't think that people are taking advantage of 
some of the opportunities. That is why this bill, H.R. ilOlT, does 
something in scale that even improving JTPA could not because it 
is introducing school condition public sector work experience. 
Having the tryout employment as a window of opportunity and a 
larger list of exemplary program approaches in section 200 or 
wherever it appears in the legislation was important, but it speaks 
to scale and few people that I know of are really doing it on scale 
and given the magnitude of the problem, I think parallel legisla- 
tion like this is not unimportant to say the least, because this 
really reintroduces the notion of school condition, public sector, 
work experiences along the private sector work experience as well. 
So it is almost a question of scale rather than just amending and 
improving JTPA. 

Mr. Sum. Could I make one point? Under the youth employment 
and demonstr-^^'T. pioject a series of experiments were conducted 
to test out whether or not the private sector can be enticed into 
hiring disadvantaged young people with the 100-percent subsidy. I 
think the evidence in that does, in fact, indicate that subsidies and 
Barbara Blum later will testify perhaps further on this that subsi- 
dies can entice a relatively large number of employers to agree to 
try out employment with disadvantaged young people. It has a 
large number of advantages that I tried to lay out on paper. One 
thing that we learned from that demonstration was when we asked 
private sector employers how long it took them to provide a resona- 
ble assessment of a disadvantaged young person's suitability for 
subsidized employment, the answer was on average about *i 
months. Given the bills notion that there ould be part-time em- 
ployment during the school year, it would o reasonable to assume 
that it would take about 6 months for a private sector employer to 
make a good assessment as to whether or not the disadvantaged 
young person should be kept on. Trial employment for (i months 
for in school youth is often viewed as too expensive to be used as a 
wise strategy. 

Again, the concern with cost is something that is making it diffi- 
cult for SDA s who wish to experiment with the program that it 
has proven to be able to make a difference for the labor market 
succt*ss with disadvantaged young people and that is why I strongly 
encourage the tryout employment of JTPA. I think we need to 
build on more subsidized wage experience for private sector firms 
undf^r this bill. 

Mr. Jeffords. You say that the 250 hours is a si^rious impedi- 
ment to its use? 
Mr. Sum. It is; ye^s. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Martinez. 
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Mr. Martinkz. I would just like to say I agree with you, Dr. Sum. 
I think your assessment of this is very accurate especially with re- 
lation to the experiences that I have had. 

I would like to ask you, though, about a notion that I had that it 
is in the bill tu target and make the formula of these moneys avail- 
able on the basis of high employment rates. You suggested earlier I 
think you mentioned in the case of Baltimore that their percent- 
ages would differ greatly using a formula that you suggested or cri- 
teria you suggested. Would you go over that again and maybe 
elaborate on that a little? 

Mr. Sum. Without attempting to be parochial, I used my home- 
town of Boston which is not unique. 

The point I was trying to make and I tried to make that when 
the JTPA bill was being debated was that the allocation formula 
under JTPA is terrible. The allocation formula in the bill, by put- 
ting one-third of the weight on overall unemployment and one- 
third on excess unemployment would not allocate money to those 
areas where there are high concentrations of disadvantaged indi- 
viduals and that is so for the following reasons. Being unemployed 
simply means that at the time of the survey, you are not working, 
but you had been actively looking for work. Being unemployed has 
no bearing at all on vour family income position, so large numbers 
of unemployed people in the United States are not economically 
disadvantaged. In fact, only approximately one out of four unem- 
ployed in a typical month would be individuals who live in disad- 
vantaged families. 

On the other hand, the vast majority of the economically disad- 
vantaged do not meet the strict definition of being unemployed. 
Nation illy, for the last o years, every survey I have ever looked at 
indicated that on average about 7 percent of all economic illy disad- 
vantaged persons would be classified as officially unemployed. So 
large concentrations of poor people do not necessarily mean large 
concentrations of unemployment. Many of the disadvantaged are 
removed from the labor force entirely or are employed in part time 
or low wage jobs not earning the sufficient income level. So if you 
target on the basis of unemployed, you will not target additional 
moneys to inner cities, rural poor areas nor to those communities 
that contain high disproportionate amounts of poor, racial, and 
ethnic minorities. If we really want the program to help meet the 
objectives of the act, which is to provide more job opportunities 
where the need is greatest, then we ought to allocate money on the 
same formula that we established to participate in eligibliitv crite- 
ria. If the program is designed to serve all unemployed youth, then 
let the criteria be your share of general youth unemployment. But 
when the program says let's serve jobless, and remember jobless 
does not mean unemployed, those are two oftentimes misinterpret- 
ed. Jobless simply means you don't have a job. Unemployed means 
you don^t have a job. but are looking for one. There are far more 
j()bU»ss disadvantaged than there are unemployed disadvantaged. 

I am suggesting that if we say our target group is disadvantaged 
jobless young people, then let's put our dollars where our intent is 
and if our intent is to serve that group, let the allocation formula 
retleot participant eligibility. That is what's wrong with the cur- 
rent JTPA bill and it is wrong in this bill and I suggest that if we 
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truly wish to serve the disadvantaged, then let s allocate on disad- 
vantaged criteria 100 percent. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Sum, besides agreeing with you and what you 
state in terms of the allocation formula, we have the difficulty of 
trying to keep up with those who are persistently talking about the 
unemployment rate and that makes it very difficult. Now, we have 
found the reasons why the proposal is geared to the unemployment 
rate is that we do have the hard data in that regard, but below the 
State level we don't have the data that you referred to upon which 
a true allocation formula can be built. So, v/e, in a sense, perpet- 
uate this deficiency. 

Now. I would assume that you would strongly suggest that we 
should have the data. All we have now are samplings which would 
not accommodate a real allocation formula, but I was going to sug- 
gest that between the failure of the absence of such data upon 
which an allocation formula can be made such as you have suggest- 
ed and what we have presently available to us on which to base on 
there may be some method whereby we could reach a conclusion 
an'l insert in the total allocation formula such as you have suggest- 
ed. 

I would hope that the staff can work with you so that we may be 
able to modify the allocation formula because we are not satisfied 
with it either. 

Mr. Sum. Mr. Chairman, I would just inject a quick comment on 
that. 

In the testimony I had suggested that there is a data base that 
would allow us to do this with a very high degree of accuracy at 
the SDA level. That data base is now 4 years old, but the 19H0 
census has records on approximately .'io million individuals which I 
have used in part to prepare this testimony which can give us 
fairly reliable estimates of the number of disadvantaged young 
people in SDA who were Ui to 19 living in families with incomes 
that would make them eligible who were jobless at the tie of the 
li)HO census. 

Now, everyone will say, but that is 4 years ago. 

Mr. Chairman, all evidence suggests that the structure of pover- 
ty and the structure of the disadvantaged population changes only 
gradually over a number of years. Unemployment data can radical- 
ly vary from one year to another. That is not true for the economi- 
cally disadvantaged population. I would argue that using 
census data which is available and can he run off and I would vol- 
unteer to run it off for $2,000 to hold down the deficit to serve 
mon* young [KH)ple and free of charge. That is (ynly computer costs. 
I would sugg(»st that that data base would be technically far superi- 
or to that which we currently used to allocated JTPA money on 
what apjH'ars to be more current information. The allocation would 
he su{K»ri()r. 

Mr. Hawkins. I will not pursue that because I agree with you, 
but certainly we would hofx* that we could work with you and \[ is 
desirable we probably can l(K*ate the $2,000. Certainly it is some- 
thing that I think the* staff would like to explore with you. 

We did not get into the questions on the matter of the minimum 
wage, but I think Dr. Sum, you did suggest that in the pilot project. 
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the education of the wage subsidy from 100 percent to 75 percent 
was accompanied by a drop in participation among private sector 
employers. Does this suggest that a youth subminimum wage at 75 
percent of the current minimum wage would not be as effective as 
the administration hopes? 

Mr. Sum. Mr. Chairman, I am not an expert on the minimum 
wage. I personally don't believe there is such a thing. 

The fact of the matter is, being an economist, I think one has to 
be reasonable and simply say the following. The evidence on a min- 
imum wage does, in fact, indicate that as you raise the minimum 
wage, young people tend to lose employment at anywhere from 1 to 
4 percent for every 10 percent raise of the minimum wage. There is 
no body of evidence that suggests what happens if you put it in the 
opposite direction. 

Second, we h^ve not had any major tests to indicate what hap- 
pens when you lower it not by a few percent which is really all our 
results pertain to, but rather by what econmists would call a major 
discrete jump of 25 percent. 

The third thing is we have no evidence whatever on what hap- 
pens when you raise the minimum wage on disadvantaged youth. 
All our evidence applies to youth in general. 

The problem of disadvantaged youth is substantially different 
than that of youth in general. So anyone who could come before 
the committee and give you an estimate with confidence as to what 
we could expect from a reduction in the subminimum wage on dis- 
advantaged youth would surely, at best, be guessing and at worst 
simply distorting the real world. 

As a result, I would hesitate to give you any estimate of the over- 
all impact, except to say that lowering the minimum wage for dis- 
advantaged youth is not likely to be the most effective strategy for 
solving our problems. 

As Andy suggested here, it is a subsidy combined with the pro- 
gram where the employer knows that he is not just getting an indi- 
vidual off the street, but is getting an individual who is receiving 
education and training remediation that will make a difference for 
their willingness to hire disadvantaged young people at a reduced 
wage relative to that that they have to pay at the current time. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Hahn, I think that my reference to this state- 
ment being that of Dr. Sum was actually yours. Maybe you would 
wish to comment on it. 

Mr. Hahn. No, he covered the topic well. There was a Presiden- 
tial Commission on Minimum Wage that reviewed all the evidence. 
My views are the same as Andy's on that. The only thing I would 
add is even if you took the estimates from the President s Commis- 
sion on Minimum Wage and the simulation they did with minority 
youngsters and disadvantaged teenagers, it would not be a major 
advance to diminishing the problem suffered by these groups that 
are most affected. It is also a political problem as we are all aware 
of, so it does not seem to be an effective alternative to this kind of 
proposed bill. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank ycni. 

Do you have any questions? 

(No response.) 
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Mr. Hawkins. There seems to be no further questions. Again, 
thank you Dr. Sum and Dr. Hahn for your excellent testimony. 

The next witness is Hon. Ronald Sarasin, who is the former 
ranking Republican member of this subcommittee, and we certain- 
ly want to welcome him back to the committee in a different role. 
We enjoyed many years of working with him as a colleague and we 
have somewhat kept up with his career since leaving this body, and 
Ron, you look much better now than you did then. Your new role is 
certainly suggestive to some of the rest of us. 

STATKMENT OF HON. RONALD SARASIN, FORMER RANKING RE- 
PUBLICAN MEMBER. SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OP- 
PORTrNITIES. I)IRE(rrOR OF (JOVERNMENT RELATIONS, NA- 
TIONAL RESTAURANT ASSOCIATION 

Mr. Sarasin. It may be a lesson in leaving the Congress, Mr. 
Chairman, and it is a pleasure to be back. Let me emphasize that 
very, very much. Even sitting on this side of the dais as opposed to 
the many months and vears that I sat on the other side. 

There is no questi i I found my experience not only as a 
Member of Congress but as a member of this committee very re- 
warding in large measure because of my opportunity to work with 
you, Mr. Chairman, on so many issues of importance to the Nation. 

Mr. Chairman, although we did not always agree, certainly your 
sense of fairness and spirit of cooperation enabled us to reconcile 
whatever differences we ha I think that during the years that I 
spent on this committee, we .id established a track record for this 
committee and the Congress that I think any other committee 
would be envious of. 

I come to you this morning to talk about your bill, H.R. 5017, 
and would point out that in preparing for this hearing I relied as I 
had for so many years on the committee, on I it Semple, who used 
to be the senior legislative associate on this committee. It is hard to 
avoid going back to talented people when you have the oppportun- 
ity to do so and fortunately, Nat is still in Washington. 

Bi*fore commenting directly on the bill, I would like to say first 
that there is no question that despite a considerable effort of this 
committee over the last decade to address the needs of youth and 
particularly disadvantaged youth, that a good deal remains to be 
done if we are ever going to get to this particular segment of the 
population. 

There is no question that too many of our youth continue to 
suffer from unemployment. There is no question that there is a 
direct correlation between the level of education attained and the 
ability of that individual to deal with life over the long term. 

When 1 introduced H.R. (5044 in 1977, which was a forerunner to 
the Youth Incentive Entitlement Employment Act, I pointed out 
that the educational requirements for young persons to obtain a 
productive job had risen to a point where even a high school diplo- 
ma was no guarantee of success. And this has raised the cost of 
failure even higher for those who dropped out of school. 

That was 7 years ago. Since then, the requirement has risen dra- 
matically. In 1970 more than half of the unemployed had not fin 
ished high school and only a third of the employed had obtained 
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their high school diploma. Today liO percent of those have less than 
a high school diploma and 44 percent have obtained a high school 
diploma. 

In terms of minorities, the evidence is more* striking. In 1970, (il 
percent of the black unemployed constituted those who failed to 
graduate from high school. Diplomas were obtained by HO percent 
of the unemployed. In \i)Hli, the figures are almost reversed; 35 per- 
cent of black youth unemployed have net graduated and 4r» percent 
have. What this says simply is that there are more and more 
people, especially in the minority community, who have graduated 
from school and are still unemployed. So we are really trying to get 
at and you are, I know with this bill, those individuals to whom 
some incentive may make a difference in the rest of their work life. 

I certainly can support that. 

In more than half of black youths who had not graduated 

were unemployed and this includes only those who were actively 
seeking emplo>ment. When those who had dropped out of the labor 
market are taken into account, you are looking at a figure of over 
70 percent of the black minority youth who are unemployed. And 
the rate of dropping out of school has increased dramatically, 

A recent report of a New York Board of Education projects that 
40 to 4;i percent of current ninth graders in their school system 
will not be in school in 198(5 and that is when they are supposed to 
be seniors. 

Now, both of us, Mr. Chairman, have long recognized this prob- 
lem. It was our mutual desire to attempt to do something about it 
that led to the enactment of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pro- ' 
gram of 1977 and we also recoj;nized that everything that had been 
done up to that point had been done very well. It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the program was the single most extensive effort 
ever put forth by Congress to address the issue of unemployment 
and school dropouts. It tests a variety of assumptions of the causes 
underlying youth unemployment and determines what incentives 
were needed to encourage youth to remain in or to return to 
school. 

The Youth Incentive Entitlement Program was based on the 
notion that an employment opportunity, coupled with the require- 
ment that participating youths continue their education would have 
an overall Deneficial effect. 

There is no question that the effect of the program was profound- 
ly positive, much more so than any ptcwious effort. The results 
which are extensively described by the Manpower Demonstration 
Research Corp. are indeed compelling. What they have concluded, 
and perhaps one of the most compelling and well thought out anal- 
yses of the issue is that programs which link school and work can 
be designed and can be run in a meaningful manner. 

The demonstration also showed that young people are indeed 
willing to continue their education provided we had a job opportu- 
nity for them and that given the chance, youth and particularly 
minority youth will participate in great numbers. 

It is with some pride that I can report as you know that the 
Youth Incentive Entitlement Program nearly doubled the rate of 
employment for black youth. MDRC is on the schedule for later 
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this morning and I know they will be able to describe what they so 
skillfully analyzed. 

There are two findings that I find particularly significant, and I 
think they are important to consider in any followup effort. 

First while a significant number of out-of-school youths were 
willing tv> return to school when provided an employment oportun- 
ity. they did not stay long in the program. Almost half of the drop- 
outs who participated dropped out again. 

So when we look at what was really a relatively low participa- 
tion rate for school dropouts that the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Program only marginally affected one of the groups we were tar- 
geting. Perhaps the biggest disappointment that the analysis pro- 
vides is how little we learned about what it takes to get to the 
dropout; what it takes to encourage them to come back and stay. 

While MDRC suspects that the reasons derived from their gener- 
al inability to be reached, the fact that dropouts tend to be older 
and self-supporting and in some cases heads of household, they 
really have not and I am not sure anyone has yet tried to deter- 
mine what it would take to get to this group. It may be that they 
not only require employment opportunities but additional support 
services as well. 

It is also clear that there is a need for some form of alternative 
education outside the original school setting. I think part of the 
problem with dropouts is that once they have dropped out their 
peer group has moved ahead. It is an uncomfortable position to 
come back behind your peer group and so I think this gives us an- 
other reason that alternative education would be very important. 

It is my understanding that MDRC is now planning to initiate an 
effort to determine the essential elements in an effective alterna- 
tive education program. 

There are additional dollars that will go to support service I un- 
derstand that. Also, Mr, Chairman, I am troubled by what may be 
a minor but I think a significant point raised in the language of 
subparagraph ;i(aKlKB). As drafted, this section includes a qualify- 
ing education program as an alternative education program con- 
ducted by local education agencies for community-based organiza- 
tions. 

I know that CBO s can do an effective job and have done an ef- 
fective job in addres^sing the remedial education needs of youth. 
Hut thivS d(H»s not mean that ('B()\s by definition offer truly equiva- 
lent education programs. We required the program to be certified 
by the a;)propriate state agencies, and I think that the requirement 
should be met here as well. 

The provision is made to include programs of remedial education 
that are required to be approvt^j by the local education agency. 

H(Te again I think it is the State agency whose ^ipproval should 
be required because they are the ones who do the approving for al- 
ternative forms of education. 

But even with appropriate changes in the language, it may take 
a great deal more commitment by the Nation's schools and educa- 
tors in general and perhaps additional resources if we are really to 
understand the problem of drofK)Uts. 

One of the problems raised in the MDRC study which is not com- 
pU»tely answered, but certainly identified, is that there seem to be 
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with some schools a very low level of commitment to try and work 
with the providers in this program, and the employers in the pro- 
gram to try and hold up their end of the bargain. 

This is not their main function. In many cases they are trying to 
train young people to go on to school and they do not give the 
proper attention to those people who are in the process of dropping 
out or who have dropped out. 

The second finding which 1 personally find very significant was 
the reaction of private employers. Obviously, one of the greatest 
employment barriers to youth, particularly those who have 
dropped out of school, is employer attitudes. Whether based on re- 
ality or not, most employers do not readily hire a young person 
who is suspected of having poor work habits, a low level of educa- 
tional skills and perceived to require a good deal of supervision. 

When the cost is added to this mix, most employers simply are 
reluctant to hire these people. One of the more compelling findings 
of the entitlement program if properly constructed, is that an 
effort of this sort can go a long way to change employer attitudes. 
It should b * said, however, that the availabiTvy of and the level of 
a wage subsidy was a very important factor. 

A 1()() percent wage subsidy resulted in three times as many em- 
plovers participating than a subsidy of oO percent. Yet, once en- 
rolled, it became clear that employers did become increasingly 
enthusiastic about their involvement with the program. Only 17 
percent on an annual basis ceased their involvement. Twelve per- 
cent hired youth on a full time basis even when the subsidies ran 
out. These figurei^ do show that you can change in^pressions and it 
is certainly a very powerful way to change the attitude of employ- 
ers. 

Equally important is that many employers participated in 
YIEPP. I always thought we should have paid more attention to 
the acronym when we put this thing together. It is either YIEPP or 
YIP, and I have never quite figured out which. Actually, I thought 
we should have named it the Sarasin-Hawkins bill, because Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins had kind of a nice ring to it. 

We can learn from this program that the will ^t^ness of employ- 
ers in the community at large to give disadvantaged people a 
chance can be improved upon and their experience during the 
course of the program allowed for that approval. 

I am dismayed as I said, that the wage subsidy is limited to () 
months. The second provision which disturbs me greatly is that 
question of the prevailing wage. 

The language contained in H.R. jOI? essentially duplicates that 
provision contained in the original entitlement program. I can only 
say that I did not like being forced to accept those provisions then 
when the youth entitlement program was initially enacted and I 
frankly don't like it now. 

In my view, the barriers to hiring young, unskilled, disadvan- 
taged youth are already significantly high without contributing an- 
other in the form of a wage barrier 

in the proposal I introduced in April 1!)77. H.R. ()()14, I included 
'\ orovision which allowed for an X^) percent minimum wage pay- 
ment to be made. I would still recommend such an ap[)roach in this 
bill. Not only would it provide for more job opportunities and open 



up the possibility of* a greater number of employers becoming in- 
volved, it would increase the prospect of a youth's chinces to 
obtain employment on a permanent basis. 

If the Congress is sincerely concerned with addressing the prob- 
lems of youth unemployment, it should adopt a youth opportunity 
wage as part of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The fact is that the cost of hiring has constantly been increasing, 
particularly with the recent addition of added social security re- 
quirements and when faced with these concerns an employer will 
almost always opt against a person who has few skills, little attach- 
ment to the labor force for an older, more experienced worker. 

Of all of the provisions on the books now nothing is more perni- 
cious to the ability of youth to find jobs than the minimum wage 
and the requirement of employers. This is a bad precedent which 
goes precisely in the wrong direction. 

^ A third finding which was raised in the subsequent analysis by 
GAO indicated that one of the most difficult problems encountered 
with the program was operational. In large part there was a fast 
startup time and I would hope that the errors of the original dem- 
onstration project would not be repeated again. 

These problems apparently all stem from the difficulty program 
operators encountered in obtaining cooperation from schools. H.R. 
;)()17 does provide some incentives to schools, but it is unlikely that 
such a reimbursement will elicit the full cooperation needed to 
truly reach a large number of dropouts that currently exist. 

A fourth and more general concern in the original program in- 
volved^ an extraordinary amount of management oversight both by 
MDRC and those that are elected to participate. It is unclear how 
much of the success of the program can be attributed to the so- 
called Hawthorne effect, which is that experimental programs tend 
to be better simply because they are experimental. 

Many problems did arise and they received prompt attention by 
all participants because everyone really wanted the program to 
work and perhaps that is one of the reasons it did work so well. 

Ultimately. I am afraid only the strongest service deliverers who 
have established good working relationships with the school will be 
able to handle a program of this complexity. 

Mr. Chairman, it is difficult for me, after reviewing the MDRC 
results, not to be totally enthusiastic in support of the continuation 
of the youth incentive approach, but I must conclude on a note of 
caution. Perhaps I am discouraged by the fact that there appears to 
be so little support outside of MDRC and some of the program oper- 
ators for continuing this effort. Maybe it is that everyone is reluc- 
tant to support any addition to the budget at a time when the defi- 
cits are so large, but I do believe we need to find out a good deal 
more about what it takes to address the youth unemployment prob- 
lem and particularly school dropouts before moving alon^: with the 
repe^ated past. 

While we learni^d a lot under the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Program and I bt^lieve truly it was an extremely beneficial process, 
it is clear that by itst^lf it cannot do the job. Until we find out what 
other efforts need to he made, whether it be in the schools or in the 
application of other Ftnleral, State, and local programs such as the 
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Job Training Partnership Act, we may be no closer to dealing with 
the job issue 3 years from now than we are today. 

That concludes my statement and I would certainly be pleased to 
try to respond to questions. 

[Prepared statement of Ronald A. Sarasin follows:] 

PRKPARKI) StATEMKNT OF RONAU) A. SaRASIN, DIRECTOR OF GOVKRNMKNT RklATIONS, 

NATIONAL Restaurant Asso(*iation 

Mr Chairman. I very much appreciate the opportunity to return to the scene 
where I spent so many exciting and challenging years. I can only say that I found 
my experience as a Member of Congress and of this Committee very rewarding, de- 
rivedt in large measure from the opportunity to work with you, Mr. Chairman, on so 
many issues of importance to the nation. While we did not alwiys agree. I was 
alway.s appreciative of the fact that your sense of fairness and spirit of cooperation 
enabled us to reconcile our differences and to develop what I consider to be one of 
the best track records of positive and well thought out legislation of any Committee 
in C ongress. 

It is in this spirit that I come to you today to address the subject of your hearing, 
H.R. "lOlT. The Youth Incentive Employment Act. I would also like to point out that 
in preparing for this hearing I relied heavily on the expertise of Nat Semple, my 
former Senior I^egislative Associate on this Committee, who currently serves as Vice 
President and Director of Governmental Affairs for the Committee For Elconomic 
Development. 

Before commenting specifically on this proposal, I would like to make the follow- 
ing general observations. First, there is no question that despite the considerable 
effort of this ('ommittee over the last decade to address the needs of youth, and par- 
ticularly disadvantaged youth, that a good deal remains to be done if we are to 
measurably impact on the problem of youth unemployment. Too many of our na- 
tion's young people, particularly those who live in our poorer communities, continue 
to suffer unacceptably high levels of joblessness and, in my view, much of this can 
be attributed to the fact that an alarming number of youth fail to obtain the pre- 
requisite education and skills to assure their long term employability. 

We have long recognized that there is a direct correlation between the level of 
education obtained by a voung person and their prospects for long-term employ- 
ment I can recall that when I introduced H.R. r)044, the forerunner to the Youth 
Incentive Kntitlement Act, I pointed out that the educational requirement^! for a 
young person to obtain a productive job had risen to a point where even a high 
.school diploma was no guarantee of success, and that this had raised the cost of fail- 
ure even higher for those who dropped out of school. This was seven years ago. 
Since then, this requirement has risen dramatically In 1970. more than half of the 
unemployed had not finished high school, only a third had in fact obtained their 
diploma Today. 'M^t of the unemployed have less than a high school education and 
W^t have obtained a high school diploma. In terms of minority youth the evidence 
IS even more strikmg. In 11)70, f)l7f of the black youth unemployment constitutiKj 
those who failed to graduate from high school. Diplomas were obtained by 'M)^e of 
the unemployed. In \\^>^'A, the figures are almost reverse. Thirty-give percent of black 
youth unemploytKi h ve not graduated and have graduated. 

What this reveals is that the premium of educational attainment has risen and 
that the attainment of a high school diploma is even less of an assurance of future 
success in the labor market. This was only a year ago. It also means that for those 
who do not graduate from high school the probability of failing to obtain a decent 
job hiif, grown much higher. In 1!)«2. more than half of black youths who had not 
graduated were unemployt*d and this includt*s only thos4» who were actively seeking 
employment When those who had dropped out the labor market are taken into 
account, over T')'"; are not employed. 

I ■ ntortunately. the rate of ycuth dropping out ot si'hool appt-ars to have reachi*d 
epidemic proportions, particularly in our nation's hirgt»r metroixilitan art»as A 
recent rejxjrt of the New York Board of bkiucation projects that 40-4*<'"r of current 
ninth graders in their school system will not be in school in \W), when they should 
\h* .'^eniors 

lioth you, .Mr Chairman, and I have long rK'ogni/ed the gravity of this problem 
and It wa.'^ our mutual desire to attempt to do something about it that led to the 
enactment ol the Youth lnce»ntive» Kntitlement Program of 1!*77 We» also recogni/ed 
that past efforts had failed and that what w<is needed was us comprehensive and as 
far-reaching' an approach as could be developt»d It is no exaggeration to say that the 
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enactment of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Program was the single most exten- 
sive effort ever put forth bv (x)nKre88 to address the issue of youth unemployment 
and school drop-outs. In addition, it was the largest effort to test a variety of as- 
sumptions of the causes underlying youth unemployment and to determine what in- 
centives needed to be provided to encourage youth to remain in or to return to 
school. The Youth Incentive Program was based on the notion that an employment 
opportunity, coupled with the requirement that participating youths contmue their 
education would have an overall beneficial effect. And, despite some extraordinary 
difficulty in implementing this, by any measure, the Youth incentive Entitlement 
Program had a profoundly positive effect on the problem of youth unemployment, 
more so than any previous effort. The results, which are extensively described by 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation are indeed compelling. What 
MDRC had concluded, in perhaps one of the most comprehensive and well thought 
out analysis of the issue to date, is that programs which link school and work can 
be designed and run in a meaningful manner. The demonstration also snowed that 
young ptHjple are indeed willing to continue their education when provided with a 
job opportunity and that, if given the chance youth, particularly minority youth, 
participate in great numbers. It is with some measure of pride that I can report the 
Youth Incentive Enlistment Program nearly doubled the rate of employment for 
black youth. 

But. rather than belabor what MDRC has already so skillfully portrayed and 
which I understand they will describe in testimony today, there are two findings 
that I find particularly significant and are important to consider in any follow-up 



P'irst, is that while a significant number of out-of-school youths were willing to 
return to school when provided an employment opportunity, these youth did not 
sUiy long in the program. Fully MWr of the dropouts who participated dropped out 
again. When coupled with the relatively low participation rate of the school drop- 
ouUs, it is clear to me that despite all its promise the Youth Incentive Entitlement 
Program has only marginally affected the out-of-school youth population. Perhaps 
the biggest disappointment I feel about YIEPP and MDRC s careful and exhaustive 
analysis was how little we learned about what it will take to encourage drop-out 
youth to resume their education. While MDRC suspects that the reasons for the 
poor re.suiti* with drop-outs derives from the general inability to reach such youths 
from the fact that drop-outs tend to be older, self-supporting and heads of house- 
holds, his d(x»s not tell us what needs to be done to truly make an impact on these 
young people It may well be that such youths require not only employment oppor- 
tunities but additional support services, such as day care, to enable them to partici- 
patf 

In addition, it is also clear that thcrt* is a need for some form of alternative educa- 
tion outside of the original school st»tting. Yet, dt»spite the availability of such alter- 
native program.s we do not know which ones are truly mo.st effective It is mv under- 
standing that MDRC* is now planning to initiate an effort to determine the essential 
element.--, in an effective alternative education approach 

I recc)^'ru/e that this bill doi*s make some effort to addresis these issues h\ allowing 
funds to ^(o into support s<»rvices to help defray the cost of alternative e<lucation and 
even \i) defniy the costs incurrH by .school .systems that elinrt to participate These 
few dollars will not gen(»rate the kind of institutional respon.se that may he neces- 
sary to deal with the out-of-school problem I am al.so troubled by what may be a 
niirif)r hut I lH«lieve signifleant {x)int rai.sed by the language in subparagraph 
M'umIhM. As drafted, this MHUion includes a.s a qualifying education program "an 
alternative education program conduct<»tl by local education agencies or comniunitv 
hase<l nrgani/^itions*" Although I know that community based organizations can do 
an effective job in addressing the remedial education ne(»ds of youth, u is bv no 
nieans rertain that (UiO's. by definition. olTer truly equivalent t^lucational ' pro- 
grams In the original statute we requirtnl the program to be certified by the appro- 
priate State education agencies and I would argue that any alternative program 
meet this test In fact, in the very next sub paragraph the (/rovision is made to in- 
clude programs of renu»dial (»duiation that are required to be approvt^i by the Uku] 
♦•diii ation agency 1 U-lieve. if fact, such apf)roval ne4»ds to [h* given bv the appropri- 
ate State agency, and I would argue that this af)pr()val should al.so* hi» directed to 
any conununilv ba.se<l organi^ition program Yet. even with apf)ropriate changes in 
ihi-. language, it will take a gcxxl deal more commitment by the nation's sch(K)ls and 
educators HI general, and jx*rhaps additional resources, if we are reallv to under- 
"^land the prof)lems ofdrojvouts 

.\ M'cond finding v%hich I jxTsonally found significant was the re.iction of private 
<'niplo>ers One of the greatest employment barriers t'» >outh. particularly those 
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who have dn>p|H*(l out oi srhool. is eniplovtT altitudes Whether [>ase(l on reality or 
myth, most employers do not readily hire a youn^' p<»rson who is susf)ect»'(! ot having 
jK)or work habits, a low level of educational skills, and are perceived to rtn^uire a 
K'(Kk1 deal supt»rvisi()n When the cost of employment is added to this mix. most 
employers simply are reluctant to hire these pt'ople One of the more comfX'llin^' 
finding's of the entitlement pro^'ram is that if profM»rly structured an effort of this 
sort can i^o a lon^' w'a> ''^ ''^"in^'inK' employer attitu(!es However, it shouU! be said 
that availability of and the h vj»1 of a wa^'t* su[)sidy was a very im|M)rtant factor in 
the willin^,'ness of employers \(> mitially involve youth A Ino'^r wa^'e subsidy result 
ed in three timt»s as many employers part ici[)at in^' than a subsidy M)^^f Vet. once 
enrolU'd. it b<*came clear that employers became increasingly enthusiastic about 
iheir involvement with the Youth Incentive Program Only IT'J, on an annual 
basis, ceased their involvement with the program and over half specifically re<|uest- 
e(i replacements Twenty jH*rcent hired youth on a full-time basis even when the 
subsidies ran out These figures show that changing impressions through exfK»rierK'e 
Is a very |K)Werful way to fundamentally change the attitude of t*mph)yers. Kqually 
important, is that many employers who participated in YIKPP came aw'ay with |KJsi- 
tivi* feehngs This can only U»ad to increasing the willingness among employers in 
the community at large to give disadvantage(I young peop!' a chance 

With respect to H R ofMT. I ani somewhat (iismayed the fact that the ♦ull wage 
subsid> IS limite(i onl> to six months In .some cases it will take considerably more 
time th.it six months io get over the attitudinal hurdle and it may well \X' that plac- 
ing limit.s on the subsid> will have a discouraging rather than an encouraging 
eflect 

Hut. a second provision of the bill which disturbs me more is the requirement that 
\outh be paid the prevailing wage Although the language contained in H K ^)0\1 
essenfiall> (luplicates that provision contained in the original entitlement program. 
I can only say that I dul not like being forced to accept these provisions then, when 
YIKf^P was initially i>nacted. and I do not like it now 

In my view, the barriers to hiring young, unskilUd disacivantaged youth are al- 
ready 'Jignificantly high. with{>ut contributing another m the form ot a wage barrier 
In tJie proposal I introduced in April of 1H77. H R. tlOM. I included a provision 
which allowetl for ^.V'^ (if the minimum wage to b*» paid I would still recommend 
such an apprj)ach .Not only would it provide for more job op^Kjrtunit les and o^hti up 
the fxissibilitv ot greater numtH'r of emph)yers l>ecoming involved, it would increase 
the prosi)ect i)\ the y«>uth*s chances to obtain p^'rmanent employnu»nt If the Con 
gress IS sincerely concerne(! with addressing the problems of youth unemphjyment . 
It should adopt a youth {>piM>rt unity wage as part of the Fair Labor Staruiarcis Ai't 
The fact i> that the cost of hiring has constantly Ix'en increasing, particularly with 
the recent adciition ol ad(!e(! S<K'ial Securit> ret^uirernents When face<l with these 
lOht cntu'erns. the employer will almost always opt against the young fH*rson who 
has lew skill> aru! little attachment t(/ the labor force for an oUii'r, more exf)t»ri- 
enced worker Ot all the provisions on the biM)ks now, nothing is more jH«rriicious to 
thr .ibiht^ ol \outh> t«» fine! jobs than tht» minimum wage arni thi* attendant require 
mi'nt> nn t-mployfrs arui. in ni> view, this bill continues a ver> bad pri'ieili»rit which 
tlie^ in the lace ot rea>on ,itul g(H*s in precisely the wrong diri»i'lion 

A third firulmg. which was raiser! in a subsei^uent -analysis by thi' (ieneral Ac 
njurumg ( )ffu e. iruiicatec! that one of the most (iilficult problems eiu'ountered in 
VlKiM' was j>()erat lona! This, m large part, lierivet! trom the fast start up time ol 
ih»' prngram 1 wouU! hojn* that this not be refHMteri should this lull become law- 
The->r prohlerrs .dso stmimei! trf)m the difficulty program o|M*rat«>rs eruounterrd in 
nbt.nnuig c«)opvration from il..- - WimiU While H R "lOlT iloes pro\ule t«>r some in 
tep.tiM's to th»' si h(M>ls. by allowing them to ottset some of their adiiitional i<)^t>. it is 
u/ihkrU sU( h a reimbursement will elicit the full cooperation neeili'd to tru!> reach 
the \iMXk' numb<*r nt drop-oui,s that currentU exist 

hin.ilU. a lourrh. nu»re general coru-ern i.s that the original program in\«»lved an 
i-xt raoniinar^ amount of management oversight, both by Ml)R('.inil b> tb«>sr wfio 
electi'd to p.irtii'ipate It is unclear how much ol the success of the progr;im can be 
.ittr!bul»Mi to lh»' so t ailed Mawthorru' Kftect, whu'h is that ex|H'rinier!tal pr(jgrams 
trnd ti» do iM'ltiT ^im[)l> because th(»y are ex|M'nmental Many ol the management 
prohl»*m^ rfi.it did ari^i* ri'ci'ivi'd f)rompt ami serious attention by al. the ()artici 
[lant^ b»-»MUM- o| thi'ir great desin* to see thi> program wi>rk Although it is true 
th.it ihf operarional des.gn ot the program reduied tl»«xibilit> s()nn»what. the man 
.ig»-!n»!it prohlem^ ^h«)uhl rmt Im* undert-st iniated I'ltimatelv, onls the sir»»ngesi 
-er^ H »' di'li^ers who h.tM* I'stablisfied gtMMi ^^nrkirig ri'lat lonships with thi* fiool 
^>^i»-ni will [>e able tn h.mdle a prngram nt this complexity 
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Mr. Chairman, it ih very difncult for me. aft^r reviewing the MDRC results, not to 
be totally enthuHiaHtic in support of the continuation of the youth incentive ap- 
proach. But I must conclude on a note of caution. Perhaps, I am discouraged by the 
fact that there appears to be so little support outaide of MDRC and some of the pro- 
gram operators for continuing this effort. Maybe it is that everyone is reluctant to 
support any addition to the budget at a time when the deficit is so large. But, I be- 
lieve we need to find out a good deal more about what it takes to address the yu. !h 
unemployment problem and particularly school dropH)Ut« before moving along wilh 
a repeat of the past. For while we have learned a lot under the youth incentive enti- 
tlement program and believe it was an extremely beneficial process, it is clear that 
it by itself cannot do the job. Until we find out what other efforts need to be made, 
whether it be in the schools or in the application of other Federal and State and 
local programs, such as the Job Training Partnership Act» we may be no closer to 
dealing with the drop-out issue three years hence than we are today. 

Mr JefforDvS [presiding]. I want to extend the apologies of the 
chairman. He had to be out for T) minutes and he will be back. 

First of all, it is good to see you back. I commend you for your 
work in this area. I want to say I have followed your leadership up 
to a point as I had to decide this year whether or not to run for 
Governor. 

Mr. Sarasin. Well, that is the point; you should not continue to 
follow me. 

Mr. eJEFKORDs. But now I see you out there looking 10 years 
younger than vou did when you were here. I think probably I 
should have followed that route, too, and gained 10 years. 

I want to thank you for your testimony. I have some questions. 
First of all, I do remember and we aJl rec(;gni/.e» the tremendous 
role you have played in getting the YIKPP's and YEDPAs into 
being. 

I note in your original bill you included also 14- and l.>year-olds. 
This bill does not and I wonder whether vou feel it is important 
with these kind of programs to also include a 14- and lo-yearold. 

Mr. Sarasin. I think it is. I guess the answer has to be yes. The 
reason we put 14- and 15-year-olds originally in the bill was be- 
cause we felt very strongly that that is the time or age period that 
they are thinking about dropping out of school and if they can see 
an alternative that is better than dropping out of school, then per- 
haps they would take it and that was one of the tests we had hoped 
to get and answer to. 

It is still important to try and do that. But by the same token, 
there are not so many dollars to go around and if the goal is truly 
to keep kids in school, because we know it is important over the 
long term for them and the community at large, then maybe we 
have to fwus a little more strongly on the 10- to lJ)-year-olds 
whether the crisis is greater, but if the dollars were available and 
the numbers really justified it, certainly 14- and IH-year-olds should 
be part of this program, clearly not at the prevailing wage and not 
even at the minimum wage. 

We run a whole bunch of programs in the (lovernment, educa- 
tional work-study programs with stipends and that was the original 
intention behind the original bill, and I think we could do a great 
de*al more today if we would get back with that concept of provid- 
ing stipi^nds as payment in this program. We certainly can help 
greate^r numU^rs of jK^ople. 

Mr. Jkkkokos. It seems to me fn^m the previous witnesses that 
we would bi» comparing apples and oranges. If you gave an employ- 




er a chance of having a completely subsidized youth job or someone 
you could hire at a youth opportunity wage, which would you 
prefer, and I was not at all surprised at the answer that the em- 
ployers would prefer the totally subsidized wage. 

I think what you are saying, like the Council of Black Mayors is 
saying, is that you are trying to put youth, particularly minority 
youth, on a par, not really at an advantage, especially taking into 
considerat ion the employers' risk by hiring an untrained person. Is 
that basically the theory of the youth opportunity wage? 

Mr. Sarasin. As a practical matter, look at the supplemental 
views of the report that accompanied the original Youth Incentive 
Entitlement Program in 1977. I made some comments then, al- 
though I have no idea what the changed numbers would be now, 
but prevailing wage for parking lot attendants in California was 
$4.8;") an hour. The views listed other prevailing wages for entry 
level jobs that far exceeded minimum wage. 

That is not what we are trying to do. We are trying to provide 
some dollars for young people who are in danger of leaving school 
because we know it is important for them to stay in whether they 
realize it or not. To do this it is not necessary to pay the prevailing 
wage and it should not be. 

Obviously, the MDRC study pointed out very clearly that if you 
take away the subsidy you end up with a disinclination to partici- 
pate. But the wage here is paid not by the employers but by the 
taxpayers and if we can make those dollars work for the benefit of 
more people, that is in the greater interest of the taxpayer and the 
recipient. 

I just do not see the logic for paying the prevailing wage, wheth- 
er or not you put the young person at an advantage over his peers. 
If there was a criticism of the earlier program it was that when the 
kid graduated from school he got a pink slip. He was out of the 
program and his contract was over. 

\(jw you have given him an expectation that he is entitled to 
this prevailing wage in a market that is not really ready to hire 
him at that wage and I think that creates a serious disappointment 
cind disillusionnii nt. 

Mr. JKKKORns. I certainly agree with you. 

In our summer youth employment programs now we require the 
minimum wage as a wage for summer youth employment. The situ- 
ation is that we fiave literally millions more youih who are eligible 
and that we would like to see participating in the youth programs 
than we have moru^y available for. I wonder whether you feel it 
would be an advantage to reduce the summer youth wage to some- 
thing around $100 a week? We could hire with existing funds some- 
thing hke a quarter of a million more young people than we will 
this summer if we pay the minimum wage. 

Do you think that is an advantage? 

Mr. Sakasin. I think it is a great advantage. Clearly, we iire 
trying to accomplish something with the summer youth program 
and with this program. We are not talking about a career. We are 
not talking about taking a young pt^rson and putting him in a slot 
where he is going to be for the rest of his life. We are trying to give 
him a taste of* work experience and let him learn some skills to 
make him more valuable in the future. 
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I have said this for years. If the only skill he learns is to dress 
properly for the job and show up for work on time, that is a tre- 
mendous skill and something he perhaps did not have before. The 
sarne concept is true with the summer youth program. 

If the skill that is learned is not how to rake leaves or whatever 
the work is with the program but to show up for work on time and 
dress properly for the job, that is a skill that can be moved into 
toward any other opportunity. And certainly a stipend or $100 a 
week or whatever the numbers would be, or however you want to 
describe it would be more than an adequate way to solve it. 

You still have thousands of kids who wanted to sign up for the 
program and would get something out of it. If you are trying to use 
the taxpayers' dollars wisely, then that is the way to do it. 

Mr. Jkkfords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for allowing me to 
fully take advantage of this witness while you were out of the room 
and now you can try yourself. 

Mr. Hawkins [presiding). I trust both of you, Mr. Sarasin. 

Mr. Sarasin. We managed to agree on a few things. 

Mr. Hawkins. That means I disagree. 

Mr. Owens. 

Mr. OvvKNs. Mr. Sarasin, on the subminimum wage, let me dis- 
agree. First of all, I think we are mixing apples and oranges and 
bananas and the conversation shifted from summer employment 
for youth implying very young youth, I think still in school, and 
the advisability of paying them $100 a week, which I support, but 
as a stipend I think we should go back to stipends and cal it a sti-^ 
pend; but for older youth who are either dropouts or still in high 
school, but very much in need of income to help stay in school, the 
subminimum wage discussion that previous speakers spoke of, a 
difference between a subminimum wage proposal as it would 
impact on the disadvantaged youth versus youth in general, and I 
did not explore the definition." 

I just assumed when they talked about disadvantaged youth, 
they are talking about youth who either have to support them- 
selve\s or they are helping to support their families. To have a sub- 
minimum wage for them does not help with the basic problem of 
survival. The minimum wage is not so high that it meets the stand- 
ards set by the I)e[)artment of Labor in terms of what is needed to 
.survive People who are working at m.inimuni wage are falling into 
ihv poverty cate»gory. 

S(». what are you doing to ini[)rove the whole atnu)S[)he»re of h()[H»- 
lesstu»ss'/ There is an atmosphere of hopelessru^ss which leads to 
dn)[)outs in high school and leads to th(» failure of y(»uth even to 
ap})ly thetns(»lve's on certain kinds of jobs because there is nothing 
t{j look forward to. If all a youth has to look forward to is growing 
up and l)ec(Jtning an adult. wheTt* hv will bt* displaced by youth 
who art* tn(jre desir(ii)U» to the labor niarkt*t btraust* of the fact 
that they can hinnl at subminimum wage\ how do you deal with 
\hr problem of h()[)(»U»sstu\ss? Thv adults art* going to hv replaced by 
those same ycuith that you are nblv to employ at the subminimum 
wage 

Mr Sakasin Congresstnan Owens, I think ttien* is i\v (juestion 
we (li>agn*r an the sul)ji\-t There is also no question tfiat then* is 
tiot atiyone wlio will argue that raising ihv minimum wage will not 



displace large numbers of workers. Every time the minimum wage 
is raised you displace large numbers of workers. We have raised 
the minimum wage continuously over the years. We have displaced 
more and more people. We have created a bigger pie in the sense 
that there are more people working today than ever before so that 
new jobs are being created. 

It is not the statistics situation but we also have a greater unem- 
ployment level for young people and there is no question we have 
priced them out of the market. Now if we are serious about trying 
to do something for those people. We are saying this; they cannot 
get a job when they are If! and 17; we have marked them for life. 
We have created a situation where they are really never going to 
be successful except for the exceptional case. So if we are really se- 
rious, we have to say what can we do to get these people back in 
the job market? What can we do to encourage employers to hire 
somebody they view as a marginal worker? How do we get the 
ushers back in the theaters and the bag boys in the supermarkets 
and all the other entry level jobs that used to be out there that are 
not any more and the only way you are going to do that is to pro- 
vide a youth opportunity wage. 

We see that, for example, when we try to target employment for 
some groups, the targeted jobs tax cr(»dit is an incentive to employ- 
ers; a reduction of cost to the employer to hire particular groups of 
people that Congress has identified as being worthy of special ad- 
vantage, convicted felons, disadvantaged youngsters, economically 
and educationally disadvantaged and several other categories, vet- 
erans and so forth. 

It worked because there is an incentive to create marginal jobs. 
Is there a displacement? Probably some. But the only way y(m can 
justify the statement I believe, the statement that you make when 
you say you are going to get rid of someone, to hire a cheaper 
person is to assume that you had a static employment situation, is 
that no new jobs are ever created and the only way U) put a young 
person in at a lower wage is to fire somebody who is already there. 

That just is not true. We are not living in a static situation. It is 
an expanding job economy. How do we encourage mort* jobs*.^ W'v do 
it by making tb* price ol' that lab(jr sensible to the ptTSon who is 
going to have to pay it. 

There is no (juestion in my mind that a y(juth op[)ortunity wage 
would work and work dramatically and I think certainly the ri^ceMit 
stattnnent by the (\juncil of" lilack Mayors recognizing that and 
saying that. y(»s. we have t(M) many minority youth on the strtH'ts, 
They are not being hired at any [)ric(» at least, the price that they 
are paid at and they are su^)porting a reduction or a creation of a 
youth opportunity wage at an hour and I think they are on 

exactly ihv right track. I think we will be aina/(»d and pleased with 
the results that that is creating. 

Again, you are talking about a liniit(»d ptM-iod (jf time that these 
peofjle are eligible to be paid that wage. It is a summer typt* pro- 
gram, certain a^^e rt^strictions and so forth. I can see no objection to 
goinu that way because everything v\sv v.v havt» done* has betMi 
wron^. We havi* denied pt^ople the (opportunity to get the first in- 
troduction into tht» world of work. 

I am sorr\ I took so long to answer your* qU(»stion 
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xMr. OwKNs. No further questions, but I would like to add for the 
record, Mr Chairman, that the Council of Black Mayors should 
really be called the Council of Small Town Black Mayors. No major 
city was represented there. The big urban area mayors did not par- 
ticipate in that decision i\ a most of the mayors of the large urban 
areas are against the submininium wage, because the desperate 
poverty that is rampant in their districts would not be helped by 
paying people at rates that still do not allow them to survive. 

Mr. Sarasin. I guess my problem with all of this is you can talk 
about the desperate poverty and you can say that jc number of dol- 
lars are needed for an individual to maintain a family of four and 
a lot of other things, but we are talking about young people whom 
we are trying to get introduced to the world of work. Is the alterna- 
tive no job? And I think the alternative to a youth opportunity 
wage is no job, not a job at higher pay, no job. 

It is also my understanding that Mayor Barry of Washington is 
one of the people involved in this process. I may be wrong. Since I 
spend most of my time here, I would have to say that this is a city 
of pretty good size. But the program I think is absolutely essential 
if we are really serious. If you are talking about the position that I 
think the labor unions have taken. They gave a lot of lip service to 
youth unemployment and then created the barriers to prevent the 
kids from being hired, then fine, but if you are serious about pro- 
viding the opportunity for young people to get a job as opposed to 
no job at all, then the youth opportunity wage is the way to do it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ron, I have had quite a bit of experience with this 
idea of subminimum wage. It seems to me that it is faulty on sever- 
al scores. To me, when vou say it is subminimum, you are talking 
about a minimum which I deem to be too small itself. The mini- 
mum wage in VX\H was ^f) cents and from that time on we have 
had IT) raises in the minimum wage and despite all of these raises, 
the value of the minimum wage today, that is in VMi, works 
out to only IW) cents in terms of real dollars. 

So you are not talking about You are talking about a mini- 

mum wage that really adds up to li!') cents despite If) raises. And 
even m llifii^ it was iih cents and that is when the minimum wage 
wa.>^ .SI. 2'*). This means that the minimum wage has not kept up 
with the cost of living. I cannot imagine anybody's output being 
l(>we»r than tlO cents. 

Mr Sakasi.n. I do not really think, Mr. Chairman, you can refer 
\n it MS cents. We are talking about a minimum wage in today's 
dollars related to every othe^r dollar in today's economy. Whether it 
has kept up with inflation or not I am not sure is important. I 
think you have to .say that we have priced a segment of the popula- 
tion out of t tie market. We have just made it economically disad- 
vanta^'eous to hire that [)ers()n. 

If \sv want to do somt^thing about that and t^xparid jol) opportuni- 
ties for ttie.se [)eopU» who are not strongly .sought aftcT by the em- 
[)lo>er fomrtuinity. then 1 think you have to adjust theMr wage ex- 
[)eetation and wh(»n you are* looking at a lot of young people* they 
an» not mtereste^d or do not nvi'd more* dollars to ge»t that first in- 
troduetion That ean sound veTV harsh. 

There are rertainlv a lot of pe»opU» wfio would ne^ed it and we* 
\ui\)r tliev wt)ul(l be* able* to find a lH»tte*r ()p[)ort unity, l)Ut ttu\v are 
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not goinff to find any opportunity at all, and we know across the 
rest of their lifespan they are not going to have a good opportunity 
unless they can get started from the world of work when they are 
Hi or 17 years old they just do not set the pattern for the future. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, if we were to pass the bill under consider- 
ation, you would put 1 million of them to work at a cost of $2 bil- 
lion. Now that seems to me to be a much more desirable way to go 
because they will be trained and they will be adding other services 
and they will have meaningful jobs. It is pretty obvious we can 
employ them. We have plenty of needs to employ them and we 
would put them to work and at the same time give them real train- 
ing. 

I do not think that McDonald's is training them, to be very frank 
with you, and none of the other fast food places, I call it junk food 
places, is giving them the type of training they need. 

Mr. Sarasin. I call it my employers, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. I take back the junk food, but I have a diet prob- 
lem and I cannot eat that type of food. 

Mr. Sarasin. I would have to disagree that a kid who works at a 
Wendy's or McDonald's is not being trained for something. 

And again we are not or should not be necessarily talking about 
careers. When you want to identify groups of people as we have 
under targeted jobs categories as you do under this bill, I think it is 
important because there is a perceived need to do something great- 
er than the market will be doing for this group. 

I do not have any objection to that. I do, when you say that the 
feds are going to pay a prevailing wage or even a minimum to the 
young people who come in under the program. You can still target 
this group with a government program and hit a heck of a lot more 
of them if we are talking about paying a stipend or a youth oppor- 
tunity wage rather than a prevailing wage or even minimum. I 
don't have a problem targeting groups of people who need special 
help. 

I am not saying, do not have any of these programs but just 
lower the* wage to solve all the problems. 

Mr. Hawkins. What is wrong with the Youth Incentive Kntitle- 
rnent Program that you are so active in sponsoring and getting on 
the statute books. Don't you think it has been a very successful 
program? 

Mr Sakasin. I do. I think it accomplished, the bill that we put 
together in I'JTT- 

Mr. Hawkins. Why don't we expand it? 

Mr. Sakasin. liecause what it accomplished was to test a variety 
of the*ori(*s. 

Some tested better than othe*rs. As I mentioned, tlie testimony I 
do not think we reache^d tlie drop out category as well as we sliould 
have and we may not know why yet. That should be explored a 
little furthe^r. 

I also mentioneui that we should be looking at the school coopera- 
tion to make the program work That was a weak part. liasically 
the program was very successful but tliat does not mean ycni 
should just pick it up and rt^plicate it again witliout leaniing some 
of the lessons of the past. 
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As you recall, Mr. Chairman, I did not agree with prevailing 
wage to start out with. In my original bill, I had a provision for 35 
percent of the minimum which I thought was more than adequate 
and I believe that today to provide more opportunities for more 
special people. 

That is the point of that argument, but on balance, I certainly 
would say that the program did what it was intended to do, which 
was to test some theories and not solve all problems. 

Now I think it is time to go back up and examine some of those 
areas where the testing fell short of it. Some worked out well, but 
in some areas the testing fell short. Before we just simply replicat- 
ed. Should not the Congress be spending some time trying to deter- 
mine what went wrong and what can be done better to improve 
those areas where there was some shortfall? 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, I think we overlooked the fact that the pro- 
gram operated under very adverse situations. Since 1981, it would 
be doubtful that any jobs program worked as well as it should have 
because we have had the most devastating recession in the history 
of this country since the 1930s. And not only the youth including 
minority youth found it difficult to get jobs, but adults who have 
worked all their lives and are highly skilled and highly educated, 
motivated and everything else lost their jobs. 

Now in the face of such individuals losing their jobs it is pretty 
difficult to say that just reducing the minimum wage for the youth 
is going to solve the problem. The problem is that we are not creat- 
ing enough jobs for anyone and consequently the youth at the end 
of the queue are the ones least in demand and under that condition 
it is not the fact that they cannot make the minimum wage; there 
just are not enough jobs available. 

So I think that is the cause of the difficulties. To say that we 
cannot as a nation upgrade young people so that they can earn the 
minimum wage, as low as it is, they certainly should be able to be 
upgraded to earn more than that. So it seems to me we are putting 
the emphasis in the wrong place. We are going to downgrade the 
youth rather than upgrade the labor market so that we create the 
jobs that are at living wages. 

Mr. Sarasin. The jobs that are to be created will be created in 
the private sector, basically. 

The only way you are going to create jobs for an awful lot of 
people is to get that price at a reasonable level and that is not 
what is occurring today for young people. As I mentioned to Con- 
gressman Owens, every time the minimum wage has been raised, 
the very people we are talking about here, the ones with the fewest 
skills have the greatest problem in trying to deal with that change. 

So if we are really serious we had better look at what we are 
doing in pricing these people out of the market. Perhaps if we had 
not priced them out of the market, we would not be looking at this 
kind of a program because every time we have raised it we have 
.seen a larger and larger group of people who cannot get that first 
introduction to the world of work. 

The statistics prove that that is important. They cannot get 
started right and they are going to be in trouble for the rest of 
their lives. So it is very important, I think, that we go back and 
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question all these things we have taken for granted that you have 
to keep raising the wage for certain groups of people. 

Maybe we have been wrong and I happen to think we have been. 

Mr Hawkins. Well, I think you certainly make a cogent case for 
your group and we certainly want to express our appreciation of 
your splendid presentation today and I only regret that you are not 
back on this committee. 

Mr. Sarasin. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to be back here. I do 
appreciate it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Fine. Well thank you very much. 

The committee will have to take a r>-minute recess. We are still 
voting' and the Chair must vote and we will try to make it not 
more than o minutes and the other witnesses will be heard from. 

Thank you. 

(Recess.) 

Mr. Hawkins The 'rommittee will come back to order. 

The next witnesses consist of Mrs. Barbara Blum, president of 
the Manpower Demonstration Research Corp., and Ms. Marian 
I^ines, commissioner, Neighborhood Progress Administration. 

We certainly appreciate the attendance of both of you. 

Ms. Pines, you have been before this committee constantly over a 
long period of time. We have had the opportunity of visiting Balti- 
more and have certainly been a staunch supporter of yours and all 
that you have tried to do. 

Mrs. lilum, we are not quite as acquainted with you, but we cer- 
tainly look forward to your testimony this morning, and botli of 
you may proceed. 

All of the testimony will be ent(»red in the record in its entirety. 

ST.XTKMKM OF H.ARHAK.X HM M, PRKSIDKNT, M.VNPOWKR 
DK.MONSTR.XTION RKSKAR(*H CORP., NKW YORK, NY 

Ms liiA'M I think that I will begin as the speaker, and if it is all 
right with you, Mrs. IMnes will carry on. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Ms. Bi.i'.M. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to appear 
before the Subcommittee on P^mploynient Opportunities in order to 
discuss tlie issue of youth unemployment and to assist tlie commit- 
tee niernhers in their efforts to develop an ap[)r()priate legislative 
response to tliis problem. 

.Although I am certainly a newconuT before tliis coniniitti»i» and 
others involved witli the Libor and em[)loyrnent issues, I di'vi»lopi»d 
a very urt*at interest in the issues of" em[)loynH»nt. particularly 
youtli (»m[)loyment. while .serving as commissioner for social serv- 
ices in .New York State. 

The continued national focus on this issue, to whidi ('ongri\s.s- 
man Hawkins* leadershif) has been so irtiportant, is encouraging. It 
is also gratifying' that Congress and otliers are attempting to utili/e 
fully the lessons from a major association ex[)eriment, the Youth 
Incentive Kntitlement Pilot Projects. First let nie describi* very 
l)rienv tliat ex[)erirnent and MDRC's role in the Jemonst ration pro- 
Uram 

Youtli Kntitlement was one of tlie six major programs autliori/ed 
by Con^res.^ in 11>77. The program's aim was to hel[) reduce tlie 
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high rate of youth unemployment through a very large-scale and 
imniediate job creation effort and to learn about the effectiveness 
of its approach through a carefully designed evaluation. 

The Youth Entitlement Project contained several key issues. 

It was targeted to low-income youth who were between l(i and If) 
years old. 

Eligible youth were offered minimum wage jobs on a part-time 
basis during the school year and on a full-time basis in the 
summer. 

In the demonstration areas, jobs were offered on an entitlement 
basis: all eligible youths were thus entitled to be served. 

The jobs were school-conditioned, requiring the participants to be 
in high school or an equivalent program and to maintain attend- 
ance and performance standards. 

In most instances, employers were offered a full wage subsidy. 

Jobs were provided in the public and nonprofit sectors as well as 
through private employers. 

^ The program operated from March 1978, through August 1980, in 
7 large and 10 small areas under the auspices of CETA prime spon- 
sors. 

During the course of the program, 76,000 youths were employed. 

MDRC functioned both as the management agent for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, assisting the sites in operational issues, and as the 
primary evaluator. In this role, much was learned about implemen- 
tation, operation, and impact. 

With regard to implementation and operation, the Youth Entitle- 
ment experience provides convincing evidence about the feasibility 
of mounting a large-scale employment effort for disadvantaged 
youth. 

The demonstration showed that prime sponsors could enroll 
large numbers of economically disadvantaged youth and provide 
them with a quality work experience under demanding constraints 
of time and skill. 

Specifically, participation rates were high. Fifty-six percent of 
youths eligible at the beginning of the program worked in a Y!EPP 
job by the demonstration s end. 

Black youths participated at the highest rate of all ethnic 
groups— bli percent. 

The program had less success, however, attracting school drop- 
outs. The participation rate for this group was only 2;! percent. 

The private sector was an impo;tant part of this effort, contribut- 
ing more than half of the program's 10,000 worksites and 2H per- 
cent of the vyork hours by the last year of the demonstration. 

This participation, however, was clearly sensitive to the wage 
subsidy provided. A special wage subsidy variation experiment 
showed that employer participation in the program declined mark- 
edly at reduced subsidy rates. 

Finally, the quality of the worksites was generally high, and no 
significant differences were found between the public, private, and 
nonprivcite jobs. 

Thu.i. the YIKPP findings make it clear that poor, minority 
youth do want to work and that large-scale job efforts can link 
ihom to employment The private s*»ctor can be an important part 
of this effort. 
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What did pro^^ram operatioriH suggest about another important 
partner, the schools? Here, the challenges are considerable. 

First, standards for school performance and attendance were dif- 
ficult to enforce. Uniform standards generally did not exist, and 
there was some reluctance to enforce those that were established. 

Second, flexible scheduling was not easy to achieve, and there 
were few joint efforts to develop the kinds of work-related curricula 
that could be most relevant to the participants' needs. Such devel- 
opment requires particular effort and resources of its own. 

Within this generally successful operational context, it remains 
crucial to ask what youth entitlement achieved in the major areas 
of employment, e>arnings. and schooling for its participants. 

V :h regard to employment, the enthusiasm of eligible youth for 
YIEPP jobs would be only a partial success if these jobs were 
simply substitutes for others. This was clearly not the case. 

The program had a dramatic impact on the employment rates of 
these youth, particularly during the school year. P^mployment for 
youths in the target area grew from 22 percent to It) percent, an 8S 
percent incn^ase. 

P^mployment impacts were particularly large for black partici- 
pants, for whom school year employment more than doubled. As a 
result, the gap between black and white employment rates was 
eliminated, a finding which can also eliminate the notion that mi- 
nority youth do not want to work. 

Improvement was especially strong for black females whose em- 
ployment increased from half that of white females to a one-third 
higher increase. 

Kmploynient increases were also particularly large for the* 1")- to 
Hi-yea r-old sub^^roup. suggesting that programs may want to con- 
sider tar^^i»tin^^ on this part of the youth population. 

Another important question is whether higher employment rates 
make a n()tic(»abh> difference in earnings. During the period of op- 
eration. YIKPP led to a statistically significant and large increase 
in the average^ (earnings of its participants— about ^11 a week in 
the school year In a soon to bv published re^port. this finding is 
^hown to be sustained in the post-program period. 

Youth (»nl it lenient clearly met a major goal of* its authorizing 
legislation - thi' improve^nu^nt of the employment and earnings of 
Inw-ineome youth. In another area — school enrollment — accom- 
plishrTient.s were le.-^s impre.ssive» 

While it was ho[)e»d that a job offer would hv a sufficient ince'n- 
tive to draw oul-ot"-.school youth back into scliool or an alttTnativ(> 
.settin^^ and to reduce tlie dro{K)Ut rates for in-.scliool youth, th(> 
[)ost[>ro^ram analysis found no significant impact in th(>se ar(>as. 
We can only .say tliat ne^^ative impacts were avoided. 

Thv youth entilU»nu»nt experie»nc(» has provide^d convincing 
dence of the fea^ibility of" implemJMiting a large-scale* eniployme^nt 
pro^^rani with a broad range of employers and a high quality of 
worksite's. Thr* findings also suggest areas which should be given 
additional atle^ntion as ru*w [)r()grams are designed. 

With limited resource's, further targe^ting should be» considered. 
e'spe»cially to the* younge»r leuMis whose e^xperience* in the e'arlier en- 
titlement program was a particularly positive one*. 
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Especially important is the need to develop early and meaningful 
relationships with the education system so that the school-work 
linkages can be more effectively achieved. 

Third, the school dropout population must also be recognized as a 
group with distinct nefds. Programs for this group need to focus 
more specifically on th^^ relevance of the school experience to work. 
MDRC will be exploring this important area through a new demon- 
stration focused on out-of-school youth. 

Youth entitlement and other programs have contributed to a 
broad base of knowledge on employment and youth. With contin- 
ued congressional interest, we can continue to explore open ques- 
tions while, at the same time, responding to the immediate need 
for jobs. The Youth Incentive Employment Act currently under 
your consideration is clearly a step in this direction. 

Recognizing that full entitlement may be neither feasible nor de- 
sirable within a single program model, it targets to geographic 
areas of greatest need. It also introduced a variation in the full 
subsidy approach of the original YIEPP program with a 7.>percent 
subsidy rate after 6 months. This approach should tell us more 
about private sector interest in youth programs. 

The legislation also recognizes the new administrative reality of 
JTPA and the importance of coordinated program development. 
These approaches should help Congress take another important 
step in meeting the needs of the Nation's youth. 

I just want to add to what Dr. Hahn said that the experience 
with the JTPA's and the SDA s clearly shows that this sort of ap- 
proach is a very necessary one at the present time. 

The visibility that a bill such as this can bring and the vitality 
that it can inspire at the local level are very important. 

I would like, before I close, to comment also on the minimum 
wage issue. It seems to me that indeed, as Congressman Owens 
mentioned, we were muddling a number of issues in that discus- 
sion, and I would like to suggest that when we talk about availabil- 
ity of jobs in the work force, that we must consider the economy, 
we must consider the movement of women into thp work force, and 
we certainly have to consider the demographic change which has 
brought this wave of young adults toward the work force, and that, 
of course, will change in a rather short period of time. 

I would believe that the minimum wage is a sound investment, 
that it brings simplicity of administration to the program that you 
are proposing, and would hope that we would not get caught up to 
any ^reat extent in a discussion of stipi^nds for this particular pro- 
gram. 

At any rate, the approaches that you have recommended could 
certainly help Congress take another step in meeting the needs of 
the* Nation's youth. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Barbara B. Blum follows:) 
I'kkJ'akh) Si ATKMKN r OK Hahkara H Hm m. pR^:.slI)KNT. MANf'owKR Dkmonstration 

KKs'KAROI C'oKf 

I .ippnvMlr thi> <)p[)<)rl unity to af){H'ar U'forf the vSubc-ornniilt*'^ on Kmploymt»nt 
< )f)jHTtuii:lu*> Id discuxs thr prt^sMMK' i.shut* of voulh Ufit'rnploymfnt and to assist the 
i-omrnitiff nn-njUTs u\ their efTort.s to dfVflop an appropruitc le^'isiative rfsfxinsi* to 
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this problem. During the relatively short time that 1 have served as President of the 
Manpower Demonstration Research Corporation, I have testified twice before Con- 
gress on this issue and have spoken many times about the Youth Incentive Entitle- 
ment Pilot Projects tor YIEPP) which MDRC was privileged to manage and encour 
aged by the continued national focus on this issue— to which Congressman Hawkins* 
leadership has been so important. I am also gratified that Congress and others are 
attemptin^( to utilize fully the lessons from a major social experiment— the Youth 
Entitlement Program. 

First, let me describe that experiment and MDRC s role in the Demonstration pro- 
gram. 

Youth Entitlement was one of four major programs authorized by Congress in 
1977 by the Ynuth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act (YEDPA). The pro- 
gram's aim was to help reduce the high rate of youth unemployment through a 
large scale and immediate job creation effort and to learn about the effectiveness of 
its apf)roach through a carefully designed evaluation. 

YIKPF' contamed several key features; 

It wa.s targeted to low-income youth who were between Ifi and HI years old. 
Eligible youth were offered minimum wage Jobs on a part-time basis in the 
summer. 

In the demonstration areas, jobs were offered on an entitlement basis— all eligible 
youths were thu.s entitled to be served. 

The jobs were school-conditioned requiring the participantiJ to be in high school or 
an equivalent program and to maintain attendance and performance standards. 

In most instances, employers were offered a full wage subsidy. 

Jobs were providt»d in the public and non-profit sectors as well as through private 
employers 

The program operated from March 1978 through August 19S() in seven large and 
ten small area.s under the auspices of CETA prime sponsors. During the course of 
the program. 7f). youths were employed. 

MDRC functioned both as the management agent for The Department of Labor, 
assisting the Mites in operations issues, and as the primary evaluator. In this role, 
much was learned about implementation, operation and impact. 

IMP!.KMKNTATI()N A.VD OPKRATION 

Thf Youth Knt it lenient experience provides convincing evidenc. about the feasi- 
bility of mount a large scale employment effort for disadvantaged youth 

The demonstration showed that prime sfwnsors could enroll large nunib'rs of eco- 
nomically disadvantaged youth and provide them with a quality work exp<»riencc" 
under demanding constraints of time and scale. 

SfH^cifically: 

Participation rates were high Fifty-six percent trf youths eligible at the bt»ginning 
i)f the program worked in a VIEPP job by the demonstration s end 

F^hu'k youth.s participated at the highest r:ite of all ethnic groups i\h\ {HTcent» 

Thf proK'ram had less success, however, attractin.^ .schot)! drop outs. The participa- 
tion rate lor this group was only 2") percent. 

The private Mt^ilor was an im|x)rtant part of this effort, contributing more than 
haitOt th<' pro^'ram'-s 10.000 worksites and Xi p<>rcent of the work hour*? b> the la.st 
\tMr ot thr (iernon.stration 

This pjirt Kipation. however, was clearly sensitive to the wage suhsitiy provuird A 
HfM-ci.il wage '^uh.sl(i\ tjiriation exfx»rinient showed that employer participation in 
tfu' f)rok'r;on dechned ruark(»<ily at reduc(*d subsidy rates. 

The (^ualil\ tit thr worksites was generally high and no siKnilicant (liftt^rerK-es 
w<»rr found iH-twem the public, .md non-private jobs 

Thii.-^. the VI KIM' llnduigs make it clear that fXK)r. rninorit\ youth do want to 
W(>.»*k and that largr scale job efforts can link tht»ni to ernf)loy merit The private 
*<t»ctor can he an irn|M)rt.int part of this t»ffort 

What (lid program ojHTations suggest a^xjut anotht-r irnfH)'*tant pjirtruT the 
sch«M)|s ' Here, ihf challenges are considerable 

First, -vt.tndard^ tor sch<K)l jx*rtnrrnanct» and att*»ndanct* wt*re difticult to i-rilcjrce 
rniN«rrn ^tandard.s k'enerally did not exist and tht»re wa.s some rt»luctancf to entorct» 
rhj»M- that were rstiihlisJu'd 

Kl«'\ihli' sih»'(iulin^' wa.s ru)t ea>\ to achieve and there wtTe ft»w joint eltbrts to 
«lt'Vi-l')p rh»- kinds ut wj)rk relarrd curricula that could Ih- rno>l relrvant U) the j«ar 
iii'ipatn- tn'»Mi:% .Su^'h deveiopriu-nt nH|Uires partu'ular ellorl and rt».s()un»*.s (d its 
<iW rr 
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pr(x;ram impacts 

Within this generally successful operational context, it remains crucial to ask 
what Youth Kntitlement achieved lu the major areas of employment, earnings and 
schooling for its participants. 

EMPUiYMENT 

The enthusiasm of eligible youth for YIEPP jobs would be only a partial success if 
these jobs were simply substitutes for others. This was clearly not the case. The pro- 
gram had a dramatic impact on the employment rates of these youth— particularly 
during the school year. Employment for youths in the target area grew from 22 per- 
cent to 40 percent, an 88 percent increase. 

t]mployment impacts were particularly large for black participants, for whom 
school year employment more than doubled. As a result, the gap between black and 
white employment rates was eliminated, a finding which can also eliminate the 
notion that minority youth do not want to work. 

Improvement was especially strong for black females whose employment in- 
crea»Ml from half that of white females to a one-third higher rate. 

Employment increases were also particularly large for the If)- HI year old sub- 
group suggesting that programs may want to consider targeting on this part of the 
youth population. 

EARNINGS 

Another important question is whether higher employment rates mad« * notica- 
ble difference in earnings. During the period of operation, YIEPP led to a .statistical- 
ly .significant and large increase in the average earnings of its participants— about 
$1 1 a week in the school year. In a soon to be published report, this finding is shown 
to be sustained in the post-program period. 

s<:h(K)l enrollment 

Youth Entitlement clearly met a major goal of its authorizing legislation —the im- 
provement of the employment and earnings of low income youth. In another area- 
school enrollment— accomplishments were less impressive. 

While it was hoped that a job offer would be a sufficient incentive to draw out-of- 
school youth back into school or an alternative setting and to reduce the dropout 
rates for in-sc-hool youth, the post-program analysis found no significant impact in 
xhvHi* arviis. We can only say that negative impacts were avoidi»d. 

LtXSONS KROM THE YIEPP EXPERIENCE 

Th»» Youth Entitlement experience has provided convincing evidence of the feasi- 
bility of implementing a large scale employment program, with a broad range of 
ernplc)y»»rs and a hi^h quality of worksites. The findings also suggest area,s which 
>houl(i given additional attention as new pro^.rams are designed. 

With Iirnit»*d nsources. further targeting should be considered, especially to the 
\<uingrr te»»ns whose ex|x»rience in the Entitlement program was a particularly posi- 
livr orie. 

K.s[)i'iiaIIy imfM)rtant is the net»d to develop early and meaningful rei.itionships 
with th»* education system .so that the school-work linkages can b*' more effjvt ivt-lv 
iuhu'Vfd 

Thi* school drc)p<)ut f)<)pulati()n must also b<» recngniz(»d as a group with distinct 
nri-tls Programs for this group ne<»d to focus more spefifically on the relevance of 
thr si-hoo) fXfx»rifnn- to work MDRC will be exploring this inifx)rtant area through 
a ni'W diTnonstration ftK^us^d on out-<)f-sch(K)l youth 

Youth Kntitienirnt and c)ther programs have contributed to a broad ba.M* of 
kn'>wlfdg»» on t»mpIoynuMit and youth With cf)ntinu(*<l Congressional interest wr can 
(•f)fUiruH' to »'xplor»» ojx*n questions while, at the siirn»» tinu». rt'.s|x.inding to the irnnu*- 
diat*' n<'<»(l for jobs 

Thr Youth inoMitivr Krnploymt»nt Act currently unrlrr your ccmsideration is 
ili-arlv ii st»»[) m this dir»»ttion Rerognizing that full entitlrnifnt may be neither 
tiMsibli- nor desirable withm a .sinj^U* program nuKlel it targets to g»»ographii- areas 
of iire:ite.st need It also mtnxlure.s a variation in the full subsidy approaih of the 
iirikiinal YIKPf* pro^rram with a 7.') jx-rcent subsidy rate after si.x' month.s This 
pro.u h should tell Us more alK)Ut privat** Mvtor interest in youth proj^ranis 'i'h»' leg- 
I'-I.inon .tl.so recogru/f-s the new administrative reality of 'VIVA and the irnjxjrtance 
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of coordinated program development. These approaches should help Congress take 
another important step in meeting the needs of the nation s youth. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mrs. Blum. 
Mrs. Pines. 

STATEMENT OF MARIAN PINES, COMMISSIONER, 
NEIGHBORHOOD PROGRESS ADMINISTRATION, BALTIMORE, MD 

Ms. Pines. It is certainly nice to be back here before your com- 
mittee. Mr. Chairman. It feels like coming home again. 

We welcome you back to Baltimore, your old alumni. 

Mr. Hawkins. I have a certificate, the last time I was over there. 
I wonder whether you have any other certificates to give out. 

Ms. Pines. We will be having another graduation ceremony^ and 
we will be glad to have you come. 

Mr. Hawkins. I may get a doctorate. 

Ms. Pines. I would like to comment a little bit. Baltimore was 
probably the largest site of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pro- 
gram and learned a lot from administering it and from really oper- 
ating the whole program and then, retrospectively, thinking back, 
what did it accomplish. 

I think, as so many people have said today, you can talk about 
the minimum wage; you can talk about what the barriers to em- 
ployment are. I think that the major problem we have is this myth 
that kids don't want to work and a perception on the part of em- 
ployers that they are nonproductive and cannot be made produc- 
tive; and if one thing this program accomplished, and anything else 
that we tried to do, it is to destroy those myths. 

It is showing the outpouring of young people who wanted to get 
into this program appalled everyone. It exceeded all of our expecta- 
tions, and we many times were running 95 percent of capacity in 
that program. 

So once and for all, .1 think we laid that myth to death. Kids do 
want to work if given the opportunity to work. There is that sense 
of self-worth and participation in the life of the community that so 
many of these kids do not have, that this program was able to give 
them. 

Through the life of this program, 18,000 Baltimore City kids par- 
ticipated in this program. It had a significant effect on them psy- 
chologically and economically and socially, and I can't overstate 
what that did. 

I can't overstate what it did to employers in terms of seeing this 
wave of kids who. given the opportunity and given the good super- 
vision, participated productively in the workforce and in the com- 
munity. 

So given the chance and given the break, these kids can do some- 
thing, and I want to commend you and your committee for keeping 
this concept alive and not assuming that because it was laid to rest 
in it is going to go into history forever. It should to be 

brought back on the agenda of this country, and I want to com- 
mend you for bringing it there. 

I think what we learned also is that these kids ha/e significant 
barriers to employment. That is a cliche, but we found that a third 
of t}u»se youngsters had kids of their own. A third of them had 
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prison records. They are encumbered by problems, and breaking 
into the workforce is not an easy thing for them. 

They are so overwhelmed with so many personal problems. It is 
in the matter of getting up, getting dressed, and walking out, and 
getting carfare. There are overwhelming personal problems that 
lb- and 17-year-old kids have to cope with that many adults don't 
have the wherewithall to cope with, and having the resources to 
deal with some of those barriers and recognizing that is an impor- 
tant part of this legislation. 

I'm glad that you are allowing in your 70 percent some address- 
ing of the resources to deal with some of those problems, because I 
think they are significant. It isn't just tht- availability of the job; it 
IS getting everything together to take advantage of that. 

We in Baltimore focused on drop-outs. From the very inception, 
we decided that would be the group that we would try to go after 
and see if the availability of a job would attract kids back to the 
educational process. 

What we found is, it did, but not back to the traditional educa- 
tional process— that we had to develop alternative educational 
structures, sites, designs that were flexible, that had a different en- 
vironment and perhaps a different setting, but 17- and 18-year-old 
kids who had dropped out of the eighth grade didn't want to go 
back to that eighth ,';r ad e setting. They didn't feel comfortable 
there, and they didn't feel that that would be responsive to their 
needs. 

So we experimented— as you can do in these wonderful research 
projects— with about eight different alternative educational models: 
flexible scheduling, 2 hours in the morning, and a period of work, 
and 2 hours in the afternoon. 

Harbor City Learning got expanded greatly, which was a 2-week 
in-classroom, and 2-week in work assignment, but we found great 
holding power to the alternative educational models. We did not 
find holding power of getting kids back into traditional schools 
from which they dropped out. 

We found that a meaningful work experience, whether it be in 
the private side, the public side, or the private, nonprofit side, 
whatever, and I don't say that leaf raking is necessarily good, bad, 
or indifferent. I think all work has dignity, and I don't think we 
should be perjorative about whatever the work is. 

All of our communities need all kinds of productive participation, 
and we have tried to teach kids the dignity and the worth of work 
and earning a day's pay, and whatever it was, it had dignity to it, 
and il was well supervised. I can't emphasize that enough. 

One of my concerns in talking with your staff in terms of putting 
this bill together is that we have resources to pay for supervisors, 
('ity agencies and private employers, if you want them to do a good 
job with these kids and want them to have the kids really learn 
soniethmg. have got to be able to supervise them closely. 

It does no g(K)d to a private employer to say, "Yes, I'll take three 
kids and ino percent subsidy." and' those kids just stand around 
and try t(j find a place for themselves. They have to get some care- 
ful supervision and careful integration into the workforce. That 
costs money. It is a very worthwhile investment. Unless we make 
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that investment, I don't think the rest of our money is going to be 
well spent 

So I really urge you to look again at the break in funds and how 
much we are allocating for supervision. It is key. It has been key to 
everything we have done in Baltimore, Mayor Schaefer insisted on 
it before I ever thought about it, and his instructions were very 
good. 

Even in our summer program, we have one supervisor for every 
six or seven kids, because we want it to be a learning experience, 
and it can't be if it's just tacked on to an existing work experience. 

We got rid of the myths, I think that's what we have to do with 
these programs. I think the myths about people are the greatest 
contributor to the unemployment of minority youth, much more so 
than anything that has to do with the minimum wage. 

It is not going to make a heck of a lot of difference to an employ- 
er if he pays you $2,50 or $3.85 if he really doesn't think you are 
going to do anything for him. It's getting over that myth and sell- 
ing the employer on the potential productivity and usefulness of 
this group of youngsters that is going to make the difference, and I 
would rather put my emphasis on getting in that door, getting 
access to those jobs, getting good supervision, and paying our way 
in through subsidies and tax credits than doing anything monkey- 
ing around with minimum wage. 

So 1 support ail of those discussions that have taken place. 

I want to reemphasize what Barbara Blum said; we proved that 
we know how to implement; we can implement. 

There is one problem. The schools see their job as educating' kidb. 
When we put a program like this in, it becomes an extra adminis- 
trative burden on them, and telling them about attendance and ev- 
erything else. They simply couldn't comply. 

We had to end up putting staff in the schools in order to assir* 
them with administering this program and giving us the kind ot 
information we needed about attendance and performance and get- 
ting the kids to the work site. 

We had Public Service Employment back in the good old days, so 
of course we could put extra resources in the schools. Please bear 
in mind that if we are lucky enough to get this program imple- 
mented, we are not going to have those resources to put in the 
schools, so I think again— and the schools don't have them; certain- 
ly the big city school system doesn't have those extra resources to 
begin to help with the monitoring, and the implementation, and 
the administrative sides of this program. 

So think about, in the cost categories, what we might be able to 
adjust, and be abl'^ to put in that work site supervision and the 
monitoring capability that the schools are going to need, because I 
don't quite see thai in there yet. 

On the prevailing wage, I hate it. Why do you have to write it 
into all Federal legislation? It makes it very difficult. It is unrealis- 
tic. Let's stick with the minimum wage. 

Let's get the jobs meaningful and get the kids to have a good pro- 
ductive first work experience. Ix*t's get them with their foot 
through the door That's the biggest problem— getting access to 
those jobs— and then I think we could administer the program 
well. 
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I support, encourage, all your activities I hope that you get this 
bill through. If you don't get it through this vear, keep at it. Keep 
fighting for it. I love seeing it come directly from you to the cities. 

Any State people around? I hope you can stay in there with that. 
Certainly life was simpler when we could deal directly with the 
Federal Government, though Vm getting along fine with the State 
of Maryland. Tm not sure all my colleagues across the country are 
having as good an experience as Tm having. It does make it sim- 
pler. Not as much money gets peeled off at another administrative 
level, and we can put much more monev into program activities. 

I want to congratulate you once more for your wonderful leader- 
ship. 

Mr. HAWKiNSr\ Well, thank you. 

I think you made reference to the so-called second dropout— why 
some of the young people who are persuaded to go back to school 
dropped out the second time. 

May I ask you, Ms. Blum, to react to the same issue, as to why 
the program seemed to test out that even though it succeeded in 
getting young people to go back to school, that again they dropped 
out? That would seem to defeat to some extent one of the purposes 
of the demonstration itself. 

Ms. Blum. We have been deeply concerned by that finding, and 
the very design of the demonstration permits us only to surmise. 

We did not have the funds to do extensive surveys with the 
young people, but I believe that the local operators observed that 
coming back into the very environment from which there had been 
reason to leave at an earlier time simply brought the same reac- 
tion again. 

We at MDRC— as an earlier witness mentioned, and as I men- 
tioned in my testimony, have been so troubled by this finding that 
we have been working with a number of foundations to gain funds. 

We are entering into a pilot stage this year to examme models 
that might answer some of the questions that these findings have 
presented us. We believe that there must be a need for much more 
individualized remediation combined with skills training. 

There are not many exemplary programs out there that deal 
with the older school dropouts particularly, so we hope that we will 
be able to come back to you next year witn some ideas that we may 
have, and we want very much to keep probing in this area. 

Mr. Hawkins. So the conclusion was based on an assumption, 
not because this was a result of an intensive survey itself. You're 
not so sure just what the actual results would show? 

Ms. Blum. We are not certain what the results will show. We 
know that the older the school dropout, the more difficult it is to 
retain that person in school. 

Personally, I have some opinions about that. I think much of our 
school systems are not very relevant. Tve observed them close-hand 
in New York City and New York State, and what we'd like to do is 
understand what models might be created that would be relevant, 
that would connect education with work, that would help people 
understand the importance of reading and arithmetic in a satisfac- 
tory way, and I tliink in much of our schools that is not occurring. 

Mr. Hawkins. Ms. Blum, you and several other witnesses before 
you referred to 14- and 15-year-olds. Now in view of the fact that in 



the legislation itself, the statutory group was Id to 19, how was it 
possible to get these younger people into the program when actual- 
ly the statute said IH to 19? 

Ms, Blum. I asked that question, and in my testimony I think I 
talk about 15- to lf)-year-olds. 

If the young person*s birthday was occurring within the designat- 
ed year, then the person might enter at lo, and we can go back to 
the guidelines and send them to you and your staff. 

There is evidence that many young people drop out at eighth and 
ninth grade levels, and this finding we should not ignore. There 
was something effective occurring with the program. 

Mr. Jkfkords. It's good to see you again. Watching what you 
were doing in Baltimore probably made more of an impression on 
me than anything I've viewed in Congress. Probably if I would best 
say how we could best spend $2 billion, it would be to clone you. 

Ms. Pinks. Aren't you nice. I thought you were going to send it 
all to me. The Orioles are winning, too, again; I want you to come 
back. 

Mr. Jkfkords. You mentioned that you didn't like the youth op- 
portunity wage. You heard Marian testify that the wage was not a 
good idea. Td like to hear from you, Barbara. 

Ms. Blum. I would stick with minimum wage. There is a great 
value to simplicity, and I think that one can get into quite a tangle 
when you begin to enter the prevailing wage controversy, and as I 
mentioned when you were necessarily out for a few minutes, I have 
some of the same questions about the stipend. 

I think that we could be creating very large bureaucracies to ad- 
minister stipends, that the differences are reah ' very modest. 

The point that Congressman Owens made about the need that 
these individuals have, and the fact that they aro going to have to 
purchase some modest clothing and pay for transportation, in my 
mind, justifies the payment of the minimum wage, particularly if 
the sites are well supervised and there is a work product coming 
from these youth. 

I also would question whether, if we instituted a stipend pro- 
gram, we might miss the most disadvantaged, because indeed they 
would be the group who would not be able to enter the program, 
and the need is just so great among some of these young people. 

So I think I would strongly support the minimum wage ap- 
proach. 

Mr. Jkfkords. And not the prevailing wage approach? 
Ms. Blum. That s right. 

Mr. Jkkkords. I^t me pursue that particular area a little further. 
I a.sked a previous witness that for this summer, if we were to have 
a choice to make of admitting, that we only had a certain amount 
of money available, of putting an additional l^oO.OOO people to work 
by paying them $100 a week versus $140 a week, would you feel 
that would be a good trade-off? 

Ms. Blum. I think it should be seriously considered. I think the 
point again that was made by Congressman Owens about the age 
differences is an important one. I don't quite know what the break 
point is, and someone like Marion Pines is going to know a lot 
more about this than I do. 
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Ms. Pines. We have always controlled that differently. We 
always paid minimum wage. We controlled costs by the length of 
the program and the hours of the week they worked, so that our 
program, in order to meet the tremendous need— we had to bite 
the bullet on that 6 or 7 years ago and say, **Well, look, we have x 
number of dollars. We have so many kids." It would be wonderful 
if everybody could work 8 weeks or 10 weeks. 

I think we are going to have a 6-week program and serve more 
kids. You can control your costd by shortening your program. You 
can control your costs by saying, "You work 30 hours a week in- 
stead of 37 hours a week." And we have addressed it that way 
rather than play around with minimum wage. 

Mr. Jeffords. Of course you could do a combination of both, and 
if you have an unmet need of three or four times what your re- 
sources are, you could even meet more by combining both? 

Ms. Pines. Yes, of course you could, if you thought that that was 
gocf^ public policy. 

Mr. Jeffords. Let me ask— the basic disagreement I have with 
the chairman is an attempt to create a new program at this time, 
which I think is very unrealistic, versus trying to do something:' ike* 
targeting, perhaps with additional authority for appropriations to 
entice people to expand and use section 205 of JTPA with some 
modifications. 

I wondered if you would comment on whether or not we couldn't 
accomplish a great deal of what we are attempting to do in H.R. 
5017 by more emphasis on the use of an existing program perhaps 
and making it more flexible for the particular group we are talking 
about. 

Ms. Blum. 1 would hark back to something Dr. Hahn mentioned 
in his testimony or when he was answering a question. He men- 
tioned that many of the SDA^s and JTPA s seemed not to know 
how to proceed in terms of creating programs for youth. 

I certainly support the flexibility changes that you might recom- 
mend, but, in addition, I would suggest that there has been little 
that has been effectively done with the groups of young people that 
we are talking about, and there may be a way to take what is 
biding proposed here and present it as a model to the JTPA s and 
the SDA's ill such a way that indeed it is integrated with the 
changOvS that you made legislatively, but which would provide the 
knowledge bast* and the understanding that many operators need 
in order to bring these young people into employment training and 
the workforce. 

Ms. PiNFiis. Tm just so glad to see us discussing something that 
has to do with employment and training legislation. It has been a 
long time, a long dry spell up here on Capitol Hill, and I would just 
like to sc»e this kind of concept get a full airing and develop it as 
thoroughly and completely and thoughtfully as you can, and then, 
if It sei»ms more appropriate to amend JTPA, so be it. I just think 
that this bill is strong enough to stand on its own. 

Administratively, it may be more feasible down the line to inte- 
grate it as part of JTPA. Right now, JTPA is having such problems 
actually administratively getting its act together that absorbing 
this immediately right now and opening up the whole legislation to 
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all the issues that could come forward. Tm nui sure it is the appro- 
priate time to do that. 

So I would urge you to keep your eye on this ball and to get it as 
fully conceptualized, and get all the ideas you want in it. before 
you have to compromise it out as part of JTPA. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

That's all I have. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Well, first of all. Mr. Chairman. I want to welcome 
my friend and long-time colleague and former commissioner of the 
Department of Social Services from New York State, and I hope 
you emoy your furlough from public service. Barbara. 

Ms. Blum. Very much. 

Mr. Owens. I'm concerned about the testimony of several per- 
sons, where they talked about the lack of commitment and coopera- 
tion from the schools. Could both of you comment on that? 

If you are going to have alternative education operations set up. 
It would be quite costly. The schools have an apparatus already 
there, and it seems to me there must be a way to force the issue of 
them addressing the cooperation with programs of this kind and 
the initial problem that they create with the poor education that 
our youngsters receive. 

Ms. Pines. Let me try to respond to that. 

It is not a lack of commitment. It is a lack of being able to ad- 
dress multiple missions at the same time with very limited re- 
sources, and their responsibility is really to. as they see it. to ad- 
dress that broad array of kids who can make it through their struc- 
ture. 

But there are so many kids that can't make it, that can't develop 
productively within a very tight 8:30 to :^:30 or 9 to 3 classroom 
schedule, that need a self-paced program, that need a smaller set- 
ting, that need the work experience, that ii v. -^uld be wonderful if 
we could force it, but I've been trying to force it for 12 years. 

The first three years at Hart: ; City Learning, my arguments 
were not what happened to the kids there. Is this an education pro- 
gram or a manpower program, as if it made a darn bit of differ- 
ence, but teachers couldn't understand why they were suddenly 
being asked to do something else. 

The whole teacher education process has not trained teachers to 
think along this. So we are really trying to take a trend and a dis- 
cipline that has been trained to do one thing, and suddenly saying, 
*Tou have another mission''— of course they are committed, and of 
course they want their kids to be successful, but they see a way of 
doing it and find it difficult to consider alternatives. 

Mr. Owens. In New York City, there are as many youngsters 
who don't make it as there are who do. 

Ms. Blum. That is right. It is just about a break-even point, and I 
think the suggestion that Marian Pines made about teacher train- 
ing becomes very important. It is my recollection that many, many 
years ago, when I was in grade school, even I knew that one of the 
reasons I was being educated was because I might work some day, 
and I think that some of that has now evaporated and that we 
really need to take a look at our training programs. That is awfully 
long range. 
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There is another approach which is to have some model pro- 
grams outside the schools. I think ther<^ is nothing like creating 
competition, particularly when the school populations are likely to 
stay quite low for a period of time, so that some people begin to 
pay attention to what can be accomplished. 

There really are a variety of strategies that probably need to be 
developed. I agree with that, that we can't just leave the giant edu- 
cation svstem over there outside of what it is we are discussing. 

Mr. Owens. Could you address yourself to the question that I 
think was asked earlier, of the other kind of problems like the tre- 
mendous amount of money we spend on correctional and prison 
services for young people or the teenage pregnancy problem. Did 
you see any impact, or could you talk about any correlative spend- 
ing of money in this kind of program? 

Ms. Blum. Let me just mention that this demonstration came up 
very fast. Congress acted and implementation began very quickly, 
and there is a rich, rich data base from the demonstration. But the 
research design .^did not accommodate some of the questions which 
logically are being^^ked today. So that just, as I had to reply earli- 
er, that we were oot able to survey for other purposes, there was 
not research analysis in the area of criminal activity. 

We have done a bit of probing with the data base about teenage 
pregnancy and have discovered some interesting characteristics in 
terms of which voung women with children were able to continue 
in school logically. You would have come to the conclusion that 
young women in the two-parent families with a child were most 
likely to continue in school, so we have some data like that. 

The one demonstration that we did where I know some probing 
on the criminal activity was done was supported work where it was 
shown that ex -addicts had fewer contacts after having participated 
in that demonstration. They were less in contact with the justice 
system. 

But I would hope that in the future, we would have an opportu- 
nity to focus in on those questions. There is no question in my 
mind about what the answers are likely to be, but we do not have 
data to substantiate it. 

Mr. Owens. One last question. 

The comment I made earlier about the Council of Black Small 
Town Mayors was not meant to downgrade the black mayors from 
the places like Tuskegee. However, the shocking fact is that in a 
rich city like New York, 4 of the 16 poorest congressional districts 
in the country are located there. Four of the districts which have 
the lowest of the 10 districts who have the lowest family income, 4 
are located in New York City, and the poverty in large urban areas 
is a kind of d(*sperate poverty which is not able to find the kind of 
relief in smaller areas where people might have gardens and they 
might have a number of different kinds of things to relieve it. 

What would you say the implications of that phenomena might 
be on future targeting for this kind of program? 

Ms. Blum. I think you know that I believe very much in target- 
ing resources, that that is the way that our investments have good 
outcomes, and I would want to just qualify a bit, because I certain- 
ly know some of those areas that you are describing, and they de- 
serve to k'e among our major targets. 
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But earlier, the gentleman from Mississippi was testifying, and 
we currently have a project for teen mothers in Mississippi. We are 
finding very similar circumstances. You knov \.r y iow the welfare 
grants are there. You know how difficult .asportation is. We 
have 11- and 12-year-old girls who will be mothers. 

So I would suggest that we target in the urban and rural and 
wherever else we find the kind of poverty that you are describing, 
but we should be careful to target.. 

Ms. Pines. We should not minimize the intensity of rural poverty 
because the sheer density of the problem in urban areas is so over- 
\yhelming. But one of the problems with implementing a program 
like this in the rural areas is really the lack of access to the jobs 
and the job opportunities. That was the problem that rural areas 
had even with public employment programs. The public service em- 
ployment program is creating the jobs and having the mechanism 
and the support mechanism to make those jobs work and having 
people to get to them. 

So it isn't that they don't need it. It is just that the implementa- 
tion is so much more difficult. 

Mr. Owens. Thank you. 

No further questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. I have no questions, 

Mr. Hawkins. Again, thanks to you, Ms. Blum, and to you, Ms. 
Pines. As usual, you both have done an excellent job, and we are 
deeply indebted to you. 

Ms. Pines. Thank you for allowing us to be here. 

Mr. Hawkins. The final panel will consist of the Youth Employ- 
ment Coalition Panel. Mr. Stanley Litow, I understand, is substitut- 
ing for Mr. Sherman. He is the executive director for INTERFACE. 
The additional witnesses are Mr. James Lock, Vocational Founda- 
tion of New York City; and Mr. Jeffrey Newman of the National 
Youth Employment Coalition. 

We are pleased to have the three of you, and suppose we he^in 
with Mr. Newman, of the National Youth Employment Coalition. 

STATEMENT OF JEFFREY NEWMAN. NATIONAL VOI TH 
EMPLOYMENT COALITION 

Mr. Nkwman. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I know the hour is late, and we will try to be brief this morning. 
I will try to summarize the testimony that we have submitted and 
then let Mr. Lock and Mr. Litow speak for a few moments, and we 
hope you will ask u§ questions. 

The coalition was "treated more than 5 years ago by leaders from 
a handful of national organizations who saw the need to improve 
and expand job training and employment opportunities for youth, 
especially disadvantaged youth. 

Today more than 'AO major organizations mak< up the core of the 
coalition. C'ollectively. our members and their .>r!:*iates serve hun- 
dreds of thousands of young pi^ople nationwide. 

The National Youth Employment Coalition firmly believes that 
our country's strength, security and internal welfare ultimately 
depend on our youth. 
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While our economy appears to be improving, there has been no 
visible effect upx)n our Nation's youth. The EJureau of Labor Statis- 
tics reports that of the 9 million Americans out of work, 40 percent 
are under 25, There were 55,000 more unemployed teenagers in 
March than in February and unemployment of black teenagers 
jumped to 46.7 percent, more than 2V2 times that of white teens. 

Despite these gloomy statistics, the fact remains that the over- 
whelming majority of new workers in the future will be women, 
blacks, and Hispanics, No single piece of legislation can fully ad- 
dress the current need. 

We support the targeting provisions in H.R. 5017 with some 
modifications. The National Youth Employment Coalition believes 
that in times of fiscal restraint, Federal dollars expended for job 
creation should not only go to persons most in need but also to geo- 
graphic areas of greatest need. While funds may be needed in 
every State, consideration should be given to targeting urban and 
rural areas which have the gieatest need. 

Furthermore, specific targeting for youth is strongly urged based 
on their disproportionate representation among the numbers of un- 
employed. Section 7 of the bill states that efforts should be made to 
assist youth who face other barriers to employment. We support 
that section and urge consideration of adequate funding to help 
this population overcome these barriers. 

The National Youth Employment Coalition requests that 
throughout the subcommittee's deliberations, you keep high school 
dropouts constantly in mind and place a priority on service deliv- 
ery to this group. They are indivi.iuals who at an early age begin 
to experience significant spells of unemployment. The discourage- 
ment and loss of self-esteem they face often result in their becom- 
ing the bedrock of the permanently unemployed adult population. 

We recognize the difficult task you have to allocate limited re- 
sources among the many in need. We are convinced, however, that 
equity of services to high school dropouts based upon their percent- 
age of the eligible population is essential to help break a self-per- 
f)etuating cycle of unemployment and poverty. 

The coalition supports the delivery system outlined in H.R. 5017. 
We believe any youth jobs provision under consideration by this 
committee should be linked with the delivery system established by 
the Job Training F^artnership Act. 

The Job Training Partnership Act provides the structural fra'^e- 
work in which youth jobs can be delivered. The intent of Congress 
for real and not make-work exfH»riences must remain a priority if 
we are to make significant changes in the long-term eniployability 
ol the disadvantaged. 

It is clearly the responsibility of the private industry councils 
and SDA to ensure that the established structure of JTPA f)r()vides 
the best vehicle for comprehensive delivery of a Federal jobs policy 
for youth. We do urge you to consider carefully what role the 
States might play in your legislation since JTtV\ does spell out a 
.significant roU* for State gove^rnnients. 

As stipulated in the Job Training Partnership Act. training is an 
iritt»gral element to censuring stability and mobility in Xhv labor 
market. Short-term (lovernment-sponsored jobs cannot stand alone 
as the solution to our country's unemployment dilemma. This is es- 
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pecially true for youth who often lack minimal labor market expe- 
riences, basic skills and employment competencies. 

The National Youth Employment Coalition believes that any job 
provision for youth should be accompanied by education and train- 
ing opportunities. Training programs should be focused on the 
basic educational and employability skills necessary for long-term 
employment and economic self-sufficiency. 

Alternative education and training services have been adequate- 
ly tested, but the resources available are inadequate to meet the 
current need. Thousands of young people, many disadvantaged and 
school dropouts, will not return to traditional school systems for 
education or training. 

Many potential recipients could receive education and training 
jn public or nonprofit alternative schools, as well as through com- 
munity-based organizations' training facilities. Access to necessary 
training and remediation for those most in need can best be met 
through support to public schools and to community-based organi- 
zations. Any jobs bill should clearly state that alternative delivery 
systems for education and training of unemployed youth are neces- 
sary and encouraged. 

The coalition is concerned about the restrictions on funds in the 
Youth Incentive Employment Act which provides that 70 percent 
be spent on wages, benefit, and support services with a If) percent 
cap on administrative expenses. The remaining lo percent must be 
used for worksite supervision, supplies, training aids, and alterna- 
tive or remedial education expenses. With nearly 1 million youth 
dropping out of school each year, the coalition is concerned that 
there be more fiexibility to fund alternative education. 

Over the past years, millions of dollars have been expanded to 
support the development and strengthening of community-based or- 
ganizations. Furthermore, Federal funds were spent under the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act identifying ef- 
fective strategies of community-based employment and training 
services to disadvantaged youth. 

It is important that we utilize these strategies and not negate the 
value of these programs in establishing alternative training sys- 
tem.s for youth. We urge you to maintain a significant role for 
CHO's in the administration, planning, and service delivery of em- 
ployment opportunities under consideration here today. 

On behalf of the National Youth Employment Coalition and the 
hundred.s of thousands of young people we serve, I thank you for 
this opportunity to provide our support for H.R. r)017. Our young 
people are America's future. But literally millions of youth may be 
left [)t»rnianently behind if they are unable to obtain tangible skill 
enhancing work experience and the education and training to 
adapt to a changing world. 

As you know, many of the individuals or participants today are 
members or associate members of the National Youth Employment 
Coalition, the young people here on Tuesday, many of whom are 
f)articipants in the coalition agency programs. 

We thank you for giving us the opportunity ibr coming here 
t.)day. and we look forward to assisting the subcommittee in this 
extrt»niely important endeavor. 

I Prepared statement of Jeffrey Newman follows:] 
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pRKPARKi) Statkmknt OK Jkkkkky Nkwman. (*mairman. Nationai. Youth 

KMPiX)YMKNT (^-OAI.ITION 

Mr Chairman and distin^;uished niembers of the Subcommittee on Kmployment 
Opportunities, my name ls Jeffrey Newman and I am Chairman of the National 
Youth Employment Coalition. I am also the KxK'utive Director of the National 
Child I^ibor (kjmmittee I am joined by two colleagues and membtTs of the National 
Youth Employment Coalition - James Locke, Executive Director of Vocational Koun 
dation. Inc.. and Arnold Sherman, the National Kxei'utive Din»ctor of Camp Fire. 
Inc. 

The Coalition wfts born more than five years a^o out of the need to improve and 
expand job training and employment opportunities for youth, especially disadvan- 
taged youth. Today, 1 am pleased to report that more than 'M) or^ani/^itions are 
members of the (Coalition. C-ollectively. our members and their affiliates serve hun- 
dnni of thou.sands of young people nationwide. 

The National Youth Employment (Coalition firmly bt'lieves that our country's 
strength, security, and internal welfare ultimately dept»nd on our youth. The single 
most powerful defense is a population of healthy, educated, trained, and enthusias- 
tic young people who are committed to the ideals of America 

Furthermore, the Coalition believes that everyone who wants to work .should have 
the opportunity to do so. Rather than encouraging a welfare state thereby accepting 
that some 7 H million people are not needed in our economy, we must emphasize the 
mnxl for all citizens to be prepared for and able to work. 

While our economy appears to be improving, there has been no visible effect upc)n 
our nation s youth The Bureau of Labor Statistics reports that of the nine million 
Americans out of work, MWr are under 2^}. There were 0:1,000 more unemployed 
teenagers m March than in February and unemployment of black teenagers Jumped 
to 4f) Tof . more than two and a half ti;nes that of white teens. 

Despite thm* gloomy .statist ic*s. the fact remains that the overwhelming majority 
of new workers in the future will be women, blacks and Mispanics No single piece 
of legi.slaiion can fully address the current need. Therefore, the ,\ati(mal Youth Em- 
pioynu'ni Coalition urges this Committee, the (*ongress and the Administration to 
work toward a National Youth Employment Policy to meet the netnis oi* unemployed 
youth Such a Policy would provide a cohesive strategy to insure adequate services 
to ihc)S4* most in need. Programs authorized under this Policy wcjuld include the Job 
Trainmg Partnership Act. Job (*^rps. Targeted Job Tax Credit, vocational education, 
alternative t»ducation work exp<»rience programs and the Bill bi*\n^ exaniintnl today. 

The (\)alition applauds the members of the Subcommittee an<i particulju*ly Con- 
grt'ssman Hawkins, who have shown both Compassion and commit rneni to our na- 
ij<)n*.»i youth We are here today to demonstrate our support tjf the pr()fK)w<i Youth 
InciTilive Employment Act <HR oOlT). We offer the following conunenli» vHhich we 
ho(x* will Ih* UM»ful 111 your deliberations 



Wm supfMjft th»' tar^t'ling provisions in HK T)!)!? with some incxiitu-jii lon^ The Na 
tional N'outh Employment Coalition iMMievt^s that in linie^ of fiscal restriunt, federal 
dnilar^ exfH»nde(i for job creation should not only go to persons mf)sl in need also to 
^^enjjr.i[)fiK' arras »)f Kreate.st ruHni While furuls may Im* needed in every state, consid- 
er. tt ion «^hj)ul(l Ih* ^^lven to tarj^eting urban and rural ari*as which base thi» greatest 
ru*e(j 

Furthermore. sjH'ciflc targeting for youth i.s stninj^ly urj^ed ba.sed on their dispro 
jMirtioiicite representation among the numlM*rs of unemployed .Section 7 dI the Hill 
si.itrs \ efforts shoulii t>e made to assist youth who face j)thrr b,irrierN to emplijy- 
riiriit We su[)f)<)rt that Sectnjn and urge considt*rat ion fjf adec|uati* funding to help 
fxjpuiation overcome tfies*» barriers 



Thi- N.itional Vouth Employment Coalition nH|uesl> that throu^^^lout the Sukoni- 
millf»**s (IflifHT.itums. you k^ep high s<.*h(K)l drof>*)Uts constantly in mind and place a 
()rioril> on -*<*rvue delivery to this group They are individuals who at an rarly age 
iH'gin to exfHTii'rue significant sfH'lls of unemploynuTit 'Vhv discouragement and 
lo.vi of M*H est»*em the> face often result in <heir kHHoming the kH'<lnKk of the fxTma- 
rienll> iim»mpl«)V(»d adult fxjpulation 

The following l^ an example of drofxjut's disprj)f>ortion,ite representation of the 
unemploytnJ acconlmg U) the rn(«sl recent Department (»f hal)or Thv Kmplit\mvnt 
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and Training Re/yart af thv Presidvnt. In October the unemployment rates of School 
Year High School Dropouts or Graduates: 



According to the National Center for tklucational Statistics. percent of the na- 
tion's ninth grades will drop out of high school before their senior years. 

We recognize the difficult task you have to allocate limited resources among the 
many in need We are corn meed, however, that equity of services to high school 
dn)|H)uls based upon tht-ir piTcentage of the eligible population is essential to help 
break a self-p*Tpetuating cycle of unemployment and poverty. 



The Coalition supports the delivery system outlined in M R 'Ml. We believe any 
>()Uth ji»bs provision under consideration by this Committee should be linked with 
the deliv»T> system »'Stablishi»d by the Job Training Partnership Act, iJTPA). 

The Job Tnimin^: Partnership Act provides the structural framework in which 
youth jobs can iH» delivered The intent of Congress for real and not make-work ex- 
peru-nces must remain a priority if we are to make significant changes in the long- 
term einphnability of the disadvantaged. It is clearly the responsibility of the Pri- 
vate Industry Councils -IMC) and SDA to ensure that the established structure of 
JTPA provides the best vehicle for comprehensive delivery of a federal jobs policy 
for youth \\\- do urge you to consider carefully what role the States might play in 
your legi>lation since JTPA dfH*s spell out a significant role for State governments. 



As Ntipiilated in the Job Training Partnership Act. training is an integral element 
to ensuring stability and mobility in the labor market Short-term gr)vernmen-!spon- 
sored jobs cannot stand alone as the solution to our country's unemployment dilem- 
ma This IS especially true for youth who often lack minimal labor market experi- 
ences, basic skills, and employment competencies. 

The National Youth Kmployment Coalition believes that any job provision for 
youth should be accompanied by education and training opportunities. Training pro- 
grams should be foc-used on the basic educational and employability skills necessary 
for long-term employment and economic self-sufficiency. 

Alternative education and training services have been adequately testt»d but the 
resources available are inadequate to meet the current need. Thousands of young 
people, many disadvantaged and school dropouts, will not return to traditional 
.scho*j| systems for education or training. (Recent research on the Youth Kmploy* 
ment and Demonstration FVoject Act states clearly that the most difficult aapi'Cts of 
the program involved getting dropouts to return to school or alternatives settings ) 
Many potential rt»cipients could receive education and training in publfc or nonprof- 
it alternative sch(K)ls, £is well as through community-based organizations' training 
facilities. Acc(*ss to necessary training and remediation for those most in iiet»d can 
h«»st be met through support to public schools and to community-bas<.*d organizi*- 
tions Any joKs bill shoula clearly state that alternative delivery systems for i»duca* 
tion and training of unemployed youth are necessary and encouraged. 

The Coalition is concerned about the restrictions on funds in the Youth Incentive 
Kmplovment Act which provide that 70 percent be- spent on wagi*s. benefit, and sup- 
f)ort services with a 1.') percent cap on administrative expenses The remaining 15 
p<'rcent must be used for worksite supervision, suoplii^. training aids, and alterna- 
tive or remedial inlucation expenses With nearly one million youths dropping out of 
schcM)! each year, the Coalition is concerned that there be more flexibility to fund 
alternative education 



Historically, community bast'd org{in:/4itions develofH»d because of the inability of 
traditional institutions to provide needed services to their loi'al communities Com- 
munity-bas**d. voluntary, and grassroots neighborhood programs have demonstrated 
their eflivtivi»nrss in delivermg k'mployment services to a population often not 
reached by traditional i restitutions. 



White graduates 
Black graduates 
White dropouts 
Black dropouts. . 
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' Over the past years, millions of dollars have been expanded to support the devel- 
opment and strengthening of community-based organizations. Furthermore, federal 
funds were spent under the Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act 
identifying effective strategies of community-based employment and training serv- 
ices to disadvantaged youth. It is important that we utilize these strategies and not* 
negate the value of these programs in establishing alternative training systems for 
youth. We urge you to maintain a signiflcant role for CBO's in the administration, 
planning, and service delivery of employment opportunities under consideration 
here today. Furthermore, and youth jobs provision should state that special consid* 
eration shall be given to community-based organizations of demonstrated effective- 
ness. 

We applaud Mr. Hawkins for his commitment to and inclusion of community 
based organizations in H.R. 5017. 



On behalf of the National Youth Employment Coalition and the hundreds of thou* 
sands of young people we serve, I thank you for this opportunity to provide our sup- 
port for H.R. 5017. Our young people are America's future. But literally millions of 
youth may be left permanently behind if they are unable to obtain tangible skill 
enhancing work experience and the education and training to adapt to a changing 
world. 

The Coalition looks forward to assisting this Subcommittee in this important en- 
deavor. 



Act Together, Boys & Girls Clubs of Boston, Camp Fire, Inc., Center for Popula- 
tion Options, Children s Defense Fund, Federation of Employ. & Guidance Services, 
Fortune SiKMety, Girls Clubs of America, Inc., Institute for Educational Leadership. 
InterFace, Inc., Jobs for Youth, Inc., League of United Latin America Citizens, Na- 
tional Association of Private Industry Councils, National Child Labor Committee, 
National Council of La Raza, National Institute' for Work St Learning, National 
Puerto Rican Forum, National Urban League, Inc., National Youth Work Alliance. 
OICs of America, Inc., Roosevelt Centennial Youth Project, Rural NY Farmworker 
Opportunities, Inc., 70001 Ltd., United Neighborhood Ctrs. of America, Inc., Voca* 
tional Foundation, Inc.. YMCA of the USA, and Youth Practitioners' Network 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you very much. 
Next is Mr. James Ix)ck. 

STATKMKNT OF JAMKS LOCK, VOCATIONAL FOI^NDATION OF 

NEW YORK 

Mr. Loi:k. Mr. Chairman, and members of New York and other 
members of the distinguished Subcommittee on Employment Op- 
portunities, I am delighted to bring the views of the Vocational 
Foundation of New York to this committee. We are a nonprofit, job 
training, placement and career guidance agency for Iv)- to 21-year 
olds, out of school youth, at risk in New York City. 

In iUs 47 years, VFI has placed numerous disadvantaged youth in 
private sector jobs by adapting its services to the changing needs of 
the youth population and the local labor market. So for many 
years we have been able to help untrained youth get a new start in 
a carefully selected job in the private sector. 

The demand for these kinds of services is greater today than at 
any time in our history, and today we seem to have very few re- 
sources to meet those needs. 

Now, this is particularly true for the population we serve. Some 
97 percent of minorities, 12 percent are high school dropouts, ()7 
percent are under the age of 20; 50 percent a. responsible for 
their own support or desj^ji^ted heads of household; ria percent are 
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former substance abusers or ex-offenders and .'{() percent are on 
public assistance or AFDC recipients. 

Theref ore, we were elsted to learn of H.R. 5017, trie Youth Incen- 
tive Employment Act. We think the proposed legislation is much 
needed and would serve a population such as the one just described 
that is substantially underserved by JTPA. It is this population at 
J PA that has the most difficulty serving, as many of the wit- 
nesses here today have testified. 

This subcommittee should be commended for its commitment to 
the hardest to place among America s unemployed, and that is usu- 
ally a minority youth. Although the act would benefit all eligible 
youth, its emphasis upon providing an incentive for economically 
disadvantaged youth to remain in school or improve their basic 
skills will have a particularly positive impact upon minority youth 
who are the most likely candidates for long-term unemployment. 

We have found through our efforts that these young people 
really want to work and oftentimes lack the basic academic skills 
to function adequately in the labor market. It was truly depressing 
to us to realize that at least 25 percent of the young people we reg- 
istered in and we registered approximately 2,o00 young 
people, 2') percent had a reading and math score below sixth grade 
level. 

It was at this point that we were convinced that work experience 
and/or occupational training would be lost on those youth unless 
the carefully designed academic skills component were also a part 
of the experience. Recently we moved to accomplish this, just as 
more and more service provide;-* are doing today. 

Now working as we have been with fourth to sixth grade readers, 
we found that the combination of basic skills preparation in a job 
or occupational opportunity is a powerful motivating force. The 
youn^ people whose school attendance record is practically non- 
-existent, we have achieved a daily attendance ranging from 85 to 
!n percent. 

We have also found that they perform better on the job or in 
training when compared with others whose programs lacked the in- 
tegration of academics and work for the council. Consequently, Mr, 
liawkins and the committee's desire to receive the spirit of the 
youth incentive entitlement pilot project demonstration that has 
been discussed here by Barbara Blum and others is commendable. 

Over the 2^^'- years of that programs operation, some 7(),(){)() 
people got jobs on 1 ().()()() worksites and the act that we are di.scuss- 
ing here today will build on the very positive lessons learned from 
that denrwist ration. And since I am particularly interested in mi- 
nority youth, I must reiterate two of the important findings of that 
demonstration that are particularly relevant for today s conditions. 
The demonstration proved that it was feasible to reach and interest 
large numbers of low-income youth in a program of this nature. 

Black youth participated at a particularly high rate. Employ- 
ment increase*d most dramatically for black youth, the group most 
bunl(»nt'(l by the lack of job opportunities. The program succeeded 
in hrinuing employment rates of black males up to those of their 
white counterparts; :md the rate for black females, which before 
the clemon.strations hid been two-thirds that of white females, 
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reached a level of one-third higher than that of their white coun- 
terparts. 

In conclusion, I must say that the only concern that I have re- 
garding' the act is with its section 5. The general requirements for 
receipt and restriction on use of funds. Although the 15 percent cap 
on adn*iiiistrative costs is worrisome, most of us in the delivery 
community have learned to operate accordingly. 

However, the 15 percent capital and worksite supervision, sup- 
plies, training aids, and alternatives for remedial education pro- 
grams seem not to give the same importance to the education com- 
ponent that the act otherwise explains. 

I would hope that this subcommittee would give close consider- 
ation to this provision and assure yourselves that the actual oper- 
ation of the program will not be impaired by the proposed restric- 
tions on funds. 

Again, let me congratulate the committee' on its resolve to face 
one of the most serious problems in America today, the plight of 
many of its youth, and also for recognizing that illiteracy and the 
lack of other basic skills is a central element in the youth unem- 
ployment equation that must be dealt with now. 

Thank vou. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mr. Lock. 
Mr. Stanley Litow. 

STATEMENT OK STANLEY LITOW. EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR FOR 

INTERFACE 

Mr. LiTOW. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

I guess I am the first person who has to change their testimony 
to **Good aftern(X)n." 

I appreciate the opportunity to testify before the Subcommittee 
on Employment Opportunities. INTERFACE, which is a public 
policy research organization, is currently conducting a major foun- 
dation-funded project to examine the problem of youth unemploy- 
ment in New York City. One major premise in our approach to thi« 
issue is that youth employment services must not be viewed as 
social benefit programs, although they may be, but as cost-saving 
efforts to plug a major drain in the city's and the Nation's econo- 
my. Why? Because while job training programs cost money, doing 
nothing costs more. 

We can say that with certainty because we have looked at the 
cost of youth unemployment in New York City. We estimate that 
last year there were more than 150,000 jobless young people, aged 
Ifi to 21, in the city of New York. The effective city unemployment 
rate for this age group, including those youngsters who are avail- 
able for work though not now included in the labor force, is about 
40 percent. 

In total, public assistance benefits* AFDC and home relief, for 
these youngsters and their dependents last year came to more than 
$218 million, of which the city paid approximately $63 million. 
Notice, this does not include the Federal cost of food stamps or 
medicaid or unemployment compensation for those who qualify. 

In addition to this direct cost, governments at all levels lose tax 
revenues that could be generated were these young people em- 




ployed. For example, for every 1,000 20-year olds put to work, New 
York City would regain $164,000 annually in income and sales tax 
revenues. Add that to the direct cost of AFDC benefits for those 
1,000 youths and their dependents, and you have more than $1.2 
million added to the city's coffers in the first year of their employ- 
ment. In future years the return would multiply as the youths pro- 
gressed to better-paying jobs. Here again, the State and Federal 
Governments would receive even larger sums. 

For another way of looking at the cost of youth unemployment, 
we have calculated the city's gain if a reasonable level of full youth 
employment were attained, based on national trends. Such an 
achievement would contribute almost $10 million a year in tax rev- 
enues alone to the city's coffers, and pump more than $300 million 
a year into the city's economy. 

Coincidentally, $300 million is roughly the cost to the city of 
crimes committed by 16- to 21-year olds in the last fiscal year. Fig- 
ures in comparable proportions apply to other cities as welU result- 
ing in a drain on the Nation's resources in the billions of dollars a 
year. 

Viewed in this light, we can truly say that this country cannot 
afford to do nothing about youth unemployment; it is far too expen- 
sive to do so. It is in our own economic self-interest to get these 
youngsters started on the road toward full participation in the 
labor force. That is why I am not necessarily troubled by the $2 
billion price tag on this bill. 

I refer specifically to getting them started because all our re- 
search shows that a youngster's first job is crucial. Youths who 
don't get a positive start in the work force often never recover from 
that initial disillusionment, and are destined to become part of an 
adult underclass. Employers report that their prime requisite for 
youthful job seekers is previous employment or some demonstra- 
tion that they know how to work. Getting kids started, especially 
those who can't get started on their own, ought to be the goal of 
any youth employment program. 

I hopv these opening comments are useful in explaining why the 
ne€*d for a national youth employment policy is so great and why 
passage of H.R. 5017 is so important to the fiber of our Nation's 
youth. I would, however, like to substantively comment on some of 
the» features of the bill. 

First, in broad strokes as a member of the National Youth Em- 
ployment Coalition, we endorse the t€»stimony you heard Tuesday 
from our chairman. To elaborate, however, I would like to urge you 
to consider a number of sj>ecific issues. 

Continue to keep a focus on high school dropouts and that seg- 
ment of the youth population which is most at risk. In New York 
City our dropout rate is over 40 percent; in Chicago it is close to 47 
percent. For Hispanic youth in the city of iNew York, it is close to 
70 percent. Roughly half of our youth unemployment population 
couldn't hope to make the entry requirements under JTPA and as 
a rt^sult. are systematically creamed out of entering into JTPA- 
funded programs. These are the young people who suffer from the 
^^reat(»st handicaps to obtaining employnu»nt; they have no skills 
and no credentials. 
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Although they will need extensive services and costly programs 
in the short term, in the long run, we will get the best return on 
our investment with dropouts if we can bring them back to school, 
improve their skills and help them to develop a work history. 

The result will not only change a young person s future but avert 
a long-term drain at the public till. Programs and research in New 
York City has reiterated the importance of work experience and 
vocational programs to improve attendance, keep students in 
school and bring students back to school. 

Second, continue to offer a substantive role in the planning for 
H.R. 5017 to community-based organizations whose long track 
record and entrepreneurship should be encouraged. The national 
research on YEDPA demonstrated the success of these organiza- 
tions to provide alternatives to traditional schools for dropouts. 

In New York City, we have seen that youngsters are not very 
willing to return to school if the prospect is the same program and 
staff that have already failed them once. Alternative programs 
linked with training and work experiences have provided the 
answer. Evaluations of programs like Operation Success, run by 
Federation Employment Guidance Service, has highlighted this 
issue. 

A recent evaluation of board of education programs for students 
who have consistently failed to meet high school entry require- 
ments again underscore the need to provide services in alternative 
settings. 

While the bill is not perfect, H.R. 5017 can be an integral part of 
a national policy on youth employment. While the bills price tag, 
$2 billion, is large, as I discussed earlier, the cost of doing nothing 
is greater. I urge you to support H.R. 5017, and we will provide 
whatever assistance you need. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Litow. 

Both you and Mr. Newman referred to the CBO education pro- 
grams. Earlier we had a suggestion made that they should be ap- 
proved by a State educational agency. May I ask. do you agree or 
not? 

Mr. liiTow. I guess I would disagree. Speaking from a parochial 
expi»rience in New York City, I have found the State education de- 
partment has had a limited understanding of the role of communi- 
ty-ba.sed organizations and the programs that they offer. I would 
like to see them offering a technical assistance role, but not a cre- 
dential role. 

Mr. Nkwman. I am not sure I understand the purpose of asking 
the Stat(^ (education agency to respond to or to lict^nse an entity 
which It. in essence, doesn't consider a valid entity to begin with in 
most cases ' I think it would create a difficult situation if we did 
that. 

Mr Hawkims. Would you sa> the same thing about the local edu- 
cational agency'* 

.Mr. .Nkwma.n. 1 think t.hat is probably fair in most cases, al- 
though you might have to judgt* ihni onv by oru*. but. y(»s. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you 

Mr. Jellurds. 
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Mr. Jeffords. I would like to follow up and get a better idea why 
you feel that way. Are you afraid they would not certify or don't 
you feel they are capable of certifying? 

Mr. Newman. No, I think they are capable of certifying, and I 
think in many cases they would certify, maybe even in most cases. 
My greatest fear is that it would enter into the bureaucracy and 
get caught in the same kind of credentialing battles that we see 
happen all the time in education, and that those who would end up 
being hurt would be the young people whom this is intended to 
serve. 

Mr. Jeffords. I can understand some of your concerns, but it 
seems to me if we are ever going to find an ultimate answer to 
these questions, we have to involve the State and local educational 
agencies in viewing what these kinds of programs do and why they 
are successful so that hopefully we can track some of the problems 
within the State and the local educational units. 

Mr. Litow, on page 'i and 4 of your testimony, you mention that 
roughly half of our youth unemployment population couldn't hope 
to make the entry requirements under JTPA and, as a result, have 
systematically been creamed out, et cetera. 

Are you saying there that because the resources are limited that 
there is creaming going on, or are you saying there is some other 
reason they do not qualify? 

Mr. LiTOW. I think it is two reasons. Obviously, the absence of 
resources is striking, and there are large numbers of young people 
that can't be served. We have just concluded site visits to em- 
ployment training programs that are contracting with our city de- 
partment of employment in the city of New York. 

And we have been looking specifically in this first training cvcle 
at the number of young people thai they had to see to fill up their 
training classes, and they are seeing and screening approximately 
lo to 20 percent larger number of young people in order to get a 
full complement in their training classes, and the people who are 
not being served, the people who are being turned away, are basi- 
cally being turned away because of the accountability requirements 
of being confident that within J) months of class room training the>y 
can. in fact, place people in unsubsidi/ed jobs without the fiexibil- 
ity to provide educational or support services to those kids who 
seem to have» the greatest problems. 

So that the typical profile for a young person »n a distre»ssed 
neighborhood in the city of New York who has a high school prob- 
lem. fH*rhaps dropout, a reading level of fifth, sixth or even seventh 
gradf» in \sonu» cases, and serious other family probU>ms. would 
make he or she a difficult bet for an employment program that is 
looking at their ()lacenient ri\U\ and that is why I made that state- 
nu^nt. 

Mr. Jkffokos. It is not really a structural problem within the 
legislation but it is (Mther a program prohU'in as far as the plan 
goes or as far as nu^eting the performance re^ iirements, is that 
what you are sayin^^ 

Mr. KiTow. I think that the fact that the coupling of the dimin- 
ished resource.^ and the type of accountability requirements and 
the kind of {)assing of the blame on thr(;ugh levels of government 
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until ultimutely you are blaming the victim, I think, is making this 
legislation less useful than those who put it together. 

Now that is what I am observing based on a very parochial expe- 
rience in New York City, but my sense of it is that similar kinds of 
problems, not just bureaucratic problems, are happening in other 
parts of the country as well. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

Mr. Nkwman. Mr. Chairman, if I could just add one supple- 
mentry note. 

You didn't ask us about it. You did everybody else, but the mini- 
mum wage issue 

Mr. Hawkins. I thought we had beat it around enough. We are 
very glad to have your comments. 

Mr. Nkwman. I am not going to add my comments as much as I 
would just like to tell you that the coalition 2 years ago. along with 
my own agency, the National Child Labor Committee, held a na- 
tional forum on the issue of the subminimum wage. 

Mr. Jeffords. You mean the youth opportunity wage, don't you? 

Mr. Nkwman. Right. 

Inviting 12 of the top people in the field on either side of the 
issue, and we can provide you with an executive summary of that. 
We found it a very persuasive and helpful discussion and debate 
between top people on both sides, well represented, and we felt 
very strongly that the information was useful to us. and we think 
it might bt* to you also, 

Mr. Jkffords. I would appreciate it very much, if you would pro- 
vide that to us. 

Mr. Hawkins. We will keep the record open and have it in the 
record at this point. 
[The information follows:] 

KxKci'TivK Summary -Skminak on Suhminimum Wa(;k kok Y()I"^m 

()n April 'Jl. IDMl. the National Child I^ibor Coniniittee and thr .Natiuiial Youth 
KrnployrTH'nt Coalition sponsored a St*minar discussion of the merits and feasibility 
ofa subnurnnium wa^e for youth. The Seminar's exfXTist'S were partially underwrit- 
ten by the Avon and Taconic Foundations. IJoth the Coniniitt«H' and the Coalition 
an* adv(x*al«»s for youth and are di»eply c'oncernt*d al)out employment of)jx)rtunities 
tor younK peoph' Thvy work extensiely to provide information on youth eniplov* 
TTient i.sMa'N and se<*k to dirt^ct national fK>lic'y toward sensible solutions of the prob- 
h»niN younj{ f)«»oph» fan* as they enter the world of work 

I.ow«»nnK' th«' /Tiinimurn wa^e for youn^ p«»ople as a means of K«'neratmK' more 
youth jobs htis lon^ ^H»en dis<.'uss*»d as a possible solution to the nation's t'ontmuinK 
vcjulh (MnplnynaTit ^tisis While s{)et'itlc proposals vary, most suK'><«'st a youth wa^** 
ditfert-ntiai based on a fx-mTita^'e (for example. Tf) p<»rcentJ of the current nnmmum 
\s',\^v Vhi' sUK'K'«*stt*d differential is relat<»d tMther to a^**. l«*vel of training'. <>r a com* 
bjruition (jI th«» twu liefore endorsing any sfxt-itlf profK)SiilN hov^evt'r. most le^isla* 
tor^ a^'ree that ihr {potential efforts of a wajit* differential must carefully exani- 
ini-d The Kea^an ad mi rust ration hiis identilled ihv following' issues as requiring fur- 
ther study 

What elS'L't vmII .1 ^^ubmiruinum wa^e have on the availability of minimum ^Aa^'e 
adult jobs*' 

Can displacement of .idult workers and hi^'h turnover of voun^' work«'rs Ik* avoid* 

Will jobs \h' «enerat<»<j for irUH'r'City minority youth who need I hem most** 
What eftW-t will a submmimum waK«' have on jxMir Dimilies who rely on the 
income that teenage workers provide*' 
How many new jol>s will ^H' creat^ni*' 

What are the exjx'rienc«*s of other countries with resfX'Ct to a vouih wa^'e (jifft'r- 
t'ntial* 
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ArKumenls for and aKainst such a wage differential are ordinarily presented 
singly and without opposition. However, to encourage a productive interchange 
among those on opposite sides of the issue, distinguished panelists were selected 
both for their expertise and their divergent views on the subminimum wage. Oppo- 
nents and proponents were well represented, as were those favoring options which 
fall somewhere in between. The participants were: 

Jerome M. Rosow (Moderator), President, Work In America Institute. 

Howard Bloch, Professor, Department of Kconomics, (leorge Mason University. 

Peter Edelman, Attorney, Foley, Lardner, Hollabaugh and Jacobs. 

Daniel Hamermesh, Professor, National Bureau of Economic Research, Michigan 
State University. 

Bob Litman, ('hief. Program Planning, Office of Youth I*M>grams, Department of 
I^bor. 

William Lucy, SecrelaryTreasurer, American Federation of State, County and 
Municipal Employees. 
Julianne Malveaux, Professor, New School for Social Research. 
S. M Miller, Professor of Sociology and Economi' , Btwton University, 
Jeffrey Newman, Executive Director, National Child Labor Committee. 
Kenneth Nochimson, Executive Director, National Youth Employment Coalition. 
Paul Oslerman, Professor, Department of Economics, Boston University 
Robt-rt Palmer. Associate Counsel, National Restaurant Association. 
Among the observers were: 
Julie Bingham, National Alliance of Business. 
William L Bradley, President, Edward W. Hazel Foundation. 
Lawrence C. Brown, President, 70001 Ltd. 
Jane I>ee J Kddy\ P]xecutive Director, Taconic P'oundation. 
Fri*derick Jungniann, Executive Director, Jobs for Youth, Inc. 
Paul Kendall, Vice President. Properties Management, WMCA. 
Ruby Martin, Independent ('ounsultant. 

Myrtis H Mosley, Program Director, The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation. 
Frank Rueda. Program Assistant, The Kdna McConnell Clark Foundation. 
Craig Trygstadt, Director. Youth Communications National Center. 
WT Butler. Amsterdam News. 

Throughout the day, panelists expressed agreement on one central i.ssue young 
people want to work. Most youths understand the long-term benefits of holding a 
job. even if the job itself has few rewards, pays little, or has very little status The 
corollary was al.so stressed—that failure to enter the labor force, particularly for mi- 
nority VdUlh.s. havt' .scarring effects that will impt»de all future progress tMalyeaux) 
.Sfverai participants agreed that virtually any job can offer imp<iRant t-aining ad- 
vantages for youths iBIcK'hJ. although this idea did not go unchallenged. The as* 
sumptir)n that (Mily highly paid worker should be m;)tivated by money, while i*' 
and oih*T low-wage earners should be satisfied with U»ss concrete rewards. v|ue.s- 
tioned It was acknowledged, however, that youths' motivation to work mu.s high 
to omifH^nsate lor the generally low wag4*s of most entry-level jobs: one siudy 
showed that youths earning the mmimum wage in New York City actually ji<K*ket 
oiiU a total of .^l 71) after dt^ductions and exfH»nst^ iRo.sowi 

The [janel also expressed s<jme general agreement on the value, or potential 
value, cif eni[)l()yment and training programs. The propowd subminimum wage was 
not ^'en as a substitute for CKTA. but as one element it\ a mulifaceHni appnmch to 
the !ntractal)U [)roblem of youth unemployment (F'almer. Rosow» Investing in pre- 
parm^i vouth [H'o[)le for work is hoih more humane and more tViJnomu'al. it was 
^u^^uesied. than changing the wage or joh structure to com[M*n.sate for an ill-fir*'- 
pared wurk force • NcK'him.son' CKV/K and other [jublic service programs were noted 
to Ih- relatively cost-effective, since about two-thirds of the participants gain skill 
that are translerahle to the private w*ctor jobs which youth prefer because of their 
Jipjjori unities for advancement 'Lucy. Palmer*. 

.Although CKTA suffers from a ()<>4)r public image, many of the iobs it offers are 
valuable anci im[>*)rtant public s*'rvices iHamermesh> Improving CETA rather than 
replacing it lOstermani. and concentrating fund.s in [)rogranis which prove success- 
ful 'llamermeshi W(juld 1h» profitahle approaches to the youth employment problem 

i 'KVA Itself would be niore effective with a greater f(K'us on serving older and out- 
of school vouths and more dir(»i't targeting to minority youths In addition, the cre- 
ation of longer-term programs would be helpful to those youths most seriously 
handicap[)ed in their entrv to the labor market K)sterman). Income transfer should 
Ih» recognimi as a valuable goal for some employment and training programs C(jntri- 
bution tc» financial independence and reinforcing participants' work valuta (Rosowi. 
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The most sum'ssful employment preparation programs concentrate on brushing 
up basic skills and developing good attitudes toward work (Osterman). These are the 
attributes that make youths easy to place, at the minimum wage or more fJung- 
mannJ Bus ness and industry have helped formulate this approach (Martin) an(P 
prefer to dc their own specific skills training (Osterman). If prospective employeees 
have the njK:essary basic skills and work values, employers say that the minimum 
wage is no* an issue— they are willing to pay the prevailing rate (Mosley. Martin). 

THK IMPACT OK A SUBMINIMUM WAtiK 

In discussing the pcUential impact of instituting a subniinimum wage for youths, 
some panelists agreed tht sufficient evidence existed to project general figures. The 
unemployment rate for minority youths is now at .SS to 40 percent. With a submini- 
mum wage, it would probably go down to liB to l]l percent (Osterman). Approximate- 
ly :^()().(MM) to :^')O.()0() jobs would either be created or would become available to 
youths if jusubmiriimum wage were set at Tn percent of the current minimum wage 
(Hamern)fsh). These estimates, however were not unanimously accepted; questions 
were raiaH as to the reliability of supporting data (Osterman, Millet). 

Any jobs created by a subminimum wage for youth would disproportionately go to 
white teenagers (Hamermesh). A wage differential would also have an adverse 
impact on every group that has trouble entering the. work force, including women 
and other low-wage adults (Litman). A subminimum wage would drag down wages 
generally and would therefore have a negative effect on all low-wage earners 
jRosowi but. again, those most likely to be displaced are those who already work for 
the minimum wage— minority workers, the poor, and women 'Osterman). Moreover, 
pressures on minorities are expected to worsen in the next decade, even without a 
subminimum wage, because the proportion of minorities in the population is in- 
creasing jRosow) Employers who do not hire minority youth will not create more 
jobs, so the subminimum wage would have no real effect on its target group 
I Brown >. 

The minimum wage itself has a discriminatory effect, because it forces youths to 
con^H'te with whites and adults on an equal footing (Hamermesh). The proposed 
subminimum would make discrimination more expensive, forcing discriminatory 
employers to pay higher wages to preferred workers who are not more Qualified 
• Bloch' Minimum wage destroys jobs and training opportunities for all young 
fH'opIe and for minority youth in particular. It fosters discrimination and drops 
wages m uncovered areas (Bloch). Despite the characteristics of younger workers 
that sometimes make them difficult to employ, qualification is really a factor of 
wage level. If the market wert* frt*e to find its own level, those youths would become 
more appealing While it is not economically advantageous to hire them at the cur- 
rent minimum wage, they would become more attractive at a lower rate (Bloch). 

There are insufficient data to predict accurately what the impact of youth sub- 
mmimum wage will be on older workers. It is particularly difficult to project how 
many older workers would be displacH by younger, less exptmsive employees. While 
one study has suggested that r)<),(K)0 to 1()0,(M)0 jobs would be taken away from adults 
•Hamermesh). the Minimum Wage Study ( ommission found that figure to he se- 
vf'rely understated tRosow). Those who believe that job creation would be very 
slight, anticipate that adult displacement would account for most of the jobs going 
Ui >ahrninimum wage youths lOstermanJ Mor^»over. there is a clear flight of good 
jjjbs (rorn urban aretus, and that will continue— leaving a larger p<KjI of low-wage 
workers in nrvas that do not offer jobs i Lucy J That geographic joblesj.ness might be 
allevuil*-ci. in pari hv the enthusiasm (if small urban businessi's for low-wage youth 
workers «Palmer> 

ir low-cost labor .%ere going to [-h* consistently available, production would shift to 
innrv Uib<ir intensive .ystenis iBIcKhi. However, th»* economy is moving awav from 
la^Hjr intensive prcKiuction. and a «*mporary p<K)l of cheaper workers would not 
rhang*' the grnrral trt'nd iRosowi In addition, lower wiiges would not c<mi()onsate 
rriipjoy»'r> for th»' problems iissociated with younger workers — such as high turn- 
o\»'r so thi-re would nJJt b«* jobs creatinl in manufacturing tOstermani. The trend 
lowarci self-service is a refltH-'tion of the high CJ>st of young workers Restaurants and 
gas stations, for instance, have found it more profitable to cut services than to 
pur^Uf the traditional course of employing yt)uths (Palmers 

W»' rnu^l give .^ome thought to those teenagers who are working at or above the 
minimum wage if their cohort is devalued, how will they react to reductions in pay 
that are <l»'Mgned to opt»n opportunities for others iKos<jwj*^ In addition, subsidi/.ed or 
subminimum wage workers might create a large [hhA of workers deprived of acct»s« 
tt» JM'nelits through trade unions »Kucy». 



I*AH()K MAKKFrr niWRIMljSATION 

Black youths are much better off in such areas as education and traininK than 
they were 10 or IT) yearK ago, compared to white youths, and so are qualified to hold 
minimum wage jobs. Qualifications are up. but so are unemployment rates. The 
reason black youths aren't hired can only be discrimination (Osterman). There are 
two kinds of discrimination: covert discrimination which is the result of irrational 
prejudice, and overt discrimination which results from such things as inadequate 
education The second kind must be dealt with through targeting subsidized work 
exr •. i'*nce and basic skills training (Miller). 

We need to overcome past discrimination, not to create a new clasa of workers, a 
new wage floor, and disincentive to work. Discrimination is so institutionalized, 
however, that it js unlikelv that any special program will result in preferential 
treiUment for minority youths (Lucy). 

NONKCONOMir IHSUKS OK A SUBMINIMUM WACK 

One fundamental problem with the entire subminimuni wage discussion i.s that it 
att'»nu)rs to treal an ideological issue as a technical issue Economic analysis is un- 
reliaK!(» for the puri wt»s of policy discui^ion. It serves only to divert us from debat- 
in«/ real issues, such aK the lact of decent jobs for yimnn people (Miller). 

1 the long run. it ih detrimental to all of us to treat youths differently solely 
btvause of their age jLucy). The employment structure of this country mandates 
equal pa> for equal work and suggesting less pay for the same job raises difficult 
ethical issues Isolating youths for wage purposes may be seen as a deviation which, 
if extended to other groups* could undermine the whole minimum wage philosophy 
jRo.sow' Changing this axiom of American employment structure would pr(»bs>bly 
pit young jM'Dpie agamst adults, a c it est which youths always lose (Newman) In a 
system designed to keep youths ^ .nomically impotent, it would devalue youths 
even further to suggest that the not worthy of even the minimum wage for 

other workers ».\tK'hiins' 

Anothir unintended nee » submminium wage is f>os,sible it actually 

(i(H»s create jobs, the shfTt i ... lure (j* even a small income would encourage young 
peopU' lo leave sch*H)l i Osterman) However, this possibility is offset by the fact that 
more part-lime jobs havt been cre:*red m the hec-nt past, which allow young p<»ople 
to luuince conlinutd schooling <Hamerrnesfi» 

KKANCHISK-S ANf) SMAl.l. HI SINKXS|.:S 

\)rn\H}>rd ^ubnnnimurn wage for youth would hjve the prirnarv effect of sub- 
•>i(li/ing it U'Vi indu.st rir's. particularly fitst f(MKis. accordmg to the Minirnurn Wage 
S{\n\\ ('onirni>Mor^ 'Kosow). The youth differ»»ntial would create rnanv nion- entry 
lev«'l jobs in the last fcMxi industry b^vause the mumiImt oI available JoIjs i> based ori 
ifie .ivailable butigt-t rather than on a predeternuntKl \\ru\ This job creation, would 
be befit'Tinal tn voting job-seekers « Palmer' 

llowf'ver. the lt)W pay M'ale in fast bMnis has already resulted in a vers high turn 
iivi-r r.(re ' Ko.Miw • Thai level of lurnover is de.sirable and profit. ible tu tlie mdustrv. 
ub,:. b ba.-^ struclunMi Job^ in order to tdinnnate thi' necessil\ cjf training ami keep 
in*: \^o^ker^ l.UiV* '\'h\> has resulted in jobs which are luw ^killed. otter no training 
• tppor turntir^ .md hm wages, and dun't really pa> ott for \oung fH»of)le 'Osterman' 
^|.'\^^•\♦ r we --bould M^t undervalue the trainii>g advantages of boMing anv j(jb 
' l>!«»t h 

.I.»b >r».iti'»n I rt'^uli ot <i ^ubruirjinuun wage would f)robablv be seen nu'^t m 
•-ni.ill hii-,in»'^M'^ ^lu h A> morn arid (Mjp establi>brnents. rather than in Lirge indus 
tr!l"^ I'.ilnifi Hat Ibe dilltn-niial m^iv in- t(K> ^rnall \n oilert'si these bu.'^inesses 
whi^ b l)v .ind largi'. have nol token advantage uf available .•>ul)sidies like t be 
{.(furii-d .)>b^ ( 'M'dit Kosovv ' The [)rojM>.sed subminimun^ w :* rnnn- dire<l. .md 
f }iiTi-(. »r I n.-'M .ippe.dir.-i. incentive and wjjuld be rnore widt-lv u.sed than anv indi 
fi-i! iriv i-.Ms I'.tlnu-r • The («>^Mble U-neCil.- tt> ^rnall e^tabhsbnient.-- rn.iv n.»t Im- 
sv.-rtri t-ir iM-^i t«i ?b»- »'nt)re e<.i>nofnv ol uistilutin^ a vmitb subnuninuon N^.»ge 

MlSJMl M VVA'.h ,M ti*t\\h A .N H KHKmAD 

j ».♦• riifr:t! i, "J \\ u:*' )i.i^ -I'Vef.il wM^Kift.ifit lofu tH't:^ it w. a-^ ffie f><»puiar pbr.-e^c 
■■.I- .; , fi.-l' ffiat pf'ittM i> |H*i»f)lr 'rof!! (M)*.er(v • Rnsnw • or .i onion Inf (x>or 

p, ..;! ! ()-;• ! 't . Ill • p.ir ' "\ ib<' f'.or l..iSor Sf .i.' il.u d^ Ai f ih*- nnrnnnuH w.it^f 
) id ^hf >I pMrjvvcp nr PrT.nhfi^firnt: n tlonr Vneatb whtch rift \vf»rkep w«ntl»i htW 
in l fji.r'..:u* O i-ipi iLil>ie lur -^niall l)usuiesse*» to MmjH'fe ag.iJM^l t'.icll «>tb«'r 'I.urV' 
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Tcslimonv prior to ih** Art's passaKf rept^atedly noifd the need to protect adult 
workers from Iow wuk*' comfM»tition from youths (OstermanJ. One unspoken and dis- 
crinunalory intent was to pro%*ide protection for marKinallv skilled white men from 
olhi*r adult low-wa^e earners such as blacks and women *iPalmer). The legislation 
was also desi^med by industrial interests in the North to inhibit the economic devel- 
opment of the South (BltK'hJ 

\p the Tnited Kingdom, the .. uil abst»nce of minimum wa^'e legislation has not 
reduced youth unemployment (Rosowi However, uneniplovment of youths n»lative 
to adults IS far lower than in the United States iHamermeshi In fact, every indus- 
trial nation has a serious youth unemployment problem — what sets the United 
Stales apart is the hi^'h concentration of minority youth unemployment lEdelman). 

OPTIONS KOR INCRKASlN(; YOl'THS' KMHIXJYABII.ITY 

It was su^K'e^ted that discusk^uon of the subminimum wu«e has passt'd the point of 
priMjuctivity and that a pilot pro>;ram should be tried, at least on a test basis 
■lalfTHT' Some panelists, however, posed other mechanisms for addressing the 
youth employment problem If there were a national will to do so, the youth unem- 
ployment crisi.s could bt» resolved, but any solution must f(KUs on non-discriminatory 
policies which reco^jnize that preferential trealmtnit of some workers is required to 
o\ercome past (iiscrim i nation iLucyi 

Increasing the employability of youths will nt'cessitate a broad ran^e of programs 
<h(ielman': it i.s clear, for instance, that three tc^ four million youHK i)eople need 
sornelhinu more than just direct job Creation iLitniam> 

S)me of the proposals involved experimenting with wage differentials based on 
training' leveN by subsidizing employers rather than takinK wa^es out of the youth's 
fHH'kel.s For example. emph)yers and their vounk' employees could be exempted from 
such stantiiird deductions a.* taxes and Social vSecuritv payments The potentia. 
li>^ses to the Social Security system could ihen he reimbursed from K^'neral revenues 
or bv elininuitinK some of the less effective employment pro^'rams iRosowi. While 
working out ihp actual costs of such a pro^'ram would be extremely complicated, it 
couI(i virtually selfadministered and therefore relatively inexf)ensive iNewmam, 
hxt-mptions from Social Security contributions for some employees would app^l to 
MTvu e industru's an(i small busir.esses where the number *of jolis is not fJito^d 
•PaimiT- rhi-s compromise proposal could be made acceptable to most of tht* Semi- 
nar pariKi^Mni.'. .Block' Amon^' other things, it has the benefit of distributing b<»ne- 
fil> tn btiih 'niployers and employees iRosowi 

Ani»lhtT pi in vvould institute cash \xmus paymenis to emplovfrs of certain teen- 
.tn» r^ 'l*alniiT Su h a pro^jram. however, would have to be t'ar^(eted carefully to 
voth - tr.ionn^i N*\i>| to bo acceptable lOsterrnani Also proposed v\as a bonus 
whuli v\Mul(i subject minimum. wa^'e vouths \u all standard pavroll de<*ur. 
ti.-r;- hui v\oul(i Mwr them tax-free cash awanis at three fHjints during the first six 
m-nth- .il eniplnvment This system could (xjtentiallv reduce turimver hv increaMnK 
th- \.iurh> le/mre m their first j„hs It would In- valuabN t.j tormulat * .siic h aiterna- 
ti\»- \^!ih .tn I'M- |[> (.n»vidinu' iiu-entives Un the j(ib-M*«'MT a> well a.-* the emplover 
H. .\\ 

Mr Hawkins Was it in support ol'^ 

Mf Jkkkokds I didn't dan* ask thai truest inn. 

Mr* Hawkins. It ^nv^ inio the* record. rt%'ardU's:v 

Mr Nkwman The idt»a of tfie seminar was not either in support 
against. [)ut I think that most people who att.ende(l the semi- 
nar enru'ludetl that su[)rniniriuim wa^t* was n{)t really a viahle ah 
lernative m lar^** part f>ecause it would not do wliat people hoped 
It vs'uiHi dn. vsliii'li was to cri*ate additional johs f{)r youn^' people, 

Mr S.ira.-in tfii.s morning', i think, made a point that if it was 
unifm It, create johs. t}i»n it vvas. in efffvt. working' no n\atter 
>sht»lfier or t it uas providing hfe sustenance. In fact, our e»vi- * 
flffu r and til- A"^*nce tfiat st»emt*d to eorne out of that forum indi- 
tMtrd tfiat rfl.». . -.-y lew jobs would be created, that it would [h» de- 
Cf[il i\f Ml tji.i -^1 'i>.e 

Mr Hawkin- Well, .-frtamly ifiat view will he fiel[)rul 

la Ihvit L'jiiiiLcUou. ma\ lliu Cliair uuiicale lhat a.^ ol M^v J. I 
>ent ,i Ifiie^r l«) ilie Secretary ot I.al) )r. Mr Donovan, asking hnn to 
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testify on the proposal, H.R. 5017, and such other matters as he 
cares to make, which I assume would also consider the alternative. 

The subminimum wage, as we will refer to it, but I hope that we 
will have the opportunity to have the Secretary to come before this 
committee and to discuss the subject before this committee. The 
chairman of the full committee, Mr. Perkins, already sent a letter 
requesting the departmental views on H.R. 5017, but wejiave-^t 
received those views. We will persist in our efforts to ij^^^ewS^^ 
retary of tabor, as well as others, to testify on thia sUme^t.^ 

Again, may I thank the members of this gfoqp jipd miS&Wational 
Youth Employment Coalition for their'^ffojrtft. In dpniTection with 
the letter, I request that, withgut^M^Jecti^n, %% will be placed in the 
record at this point. , ^ ^ 

[The letter to Raymond Don^vfiNnr from Chairman Hawkins fol- 
lows:] ; 

' COMMITTKE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR, 

SUBCOMMITTKE ON EmPIX)YMKNT OPPORTUNITIES. 

Washington. DC. May J. !9Sl 

Hon. Raymond Donovan. 

Setretar\ of Uibor. Department of iMbor. 

Washinfiton. IX\ 

Dear SKcRJrrARY Donovan: Youth unemployment remains one of the most per- 
sistent, agKruvaied and potentially explosive issues facing the nation. In response to 
this critical national problem. 70 Members of Congress have joined me in introduc- 
ing legislation based on a successful pilot demonstration which linked job opportuni- 
ties for economically disadvantaged youth to successful school completion and 
achievement of basic educational competencies. 

The Subcommittee has begun hearings on this legislative prop«)sal. .he Youth In- 
centive i: nployment Act. H.R. TjOI?. and intends to proceed expeditiously to bring 
thi.s legi.-ilation before the House this session. 

In order to have the benefit of the Administration's position on this important 
proposal. I am requesting your testimony before the Subcommittee during its cur- 
rent series of hearings this month. I understand that the Chairman of the Educa- 
tion and Labor Committee has already sent a letter requesting written Departmen- 
tal views on H R ^jOlT. 

We would certainly attempt to accommodate your schedule to set a mutually con» 
venient date for your testimony. It would be appreciated if your staff cc;uld ccmtact 
Su.san (Irayson Mcduire. Staff Director of the Subcommittw. so that a mutually 
convenient lime can be arranged for your appt»arance. 

I |fK)k forward to hearmg your views on this legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Arc.i'STi's F Hawkins. ( hoirman 

Mr. Hawkins. Again, we wish to thank the witneses for their tes- 
timony before the committee. It certainly has been helpful to the 
committee. 

Mr. Nkwman. We would appreciate it, Mr. Hawkins, if we could 
submit Mr. Sherman's testimony for the record since he was not 
able to be here this morning. 

Mr. Hawkins. Tl .ink you very much. The hearing is concluded. 

(Whereupon, at p.m.. the subcommittee was adjourned, sub- 

ject, to the call of the ('hair.] 
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House op Representatives, 
Committee on £ducatton and Labor, 
subccmmittee on employment opportunities, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommitti e met, pursuant to call at 9:30 a.m., in room 
2261, Raybum House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 



Jeffords, Gunderson, Nielron, and McCain. 

Staff present: Susan Grayson McGuire, staff director; Carole M. 
Schanzsr, deputy staff director; Brad JefferIvS, legislative assist- 
. ant; Teresita P. Schroeder, administrative assistant; and Beth 
Buehlmann, Republican senior legislative associate. 

Mr. Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 
is called to order. 

The subject of today's hearing is youth unemployment with par- 
ticular reference to the Youth Incentive Employment Act, H.R. 
5017, This is a continuation of a series of heanngs which we have 
recently held on this subject. While the President has submitted a 
proposal to solve the problem by lowering the wage for youth based 
or. a^e, we continue with what we consider to be the only viable 
solution: that is to provide jobs, decent jobs, that pay something 
more than starvation wages. This morning, because the subject of a 
subminimum wage has surfaced, we have asked the chairman of 
the subcommittee, which has iurisdiction over the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to appear before the committee. 

I certainly don't have to introduce our colleague. His voice has 
been raised on such issues for a long time. George, we are delighted 
to have you this morning to contribute to this subject. We com- 
mend you for your leadership on your subcommittee and we cer- 
tainly express our sincere thanks for your cooperation with this 
committee. In this instance we have overlapping jurlsdictirm, but I 
think the basic jurisdiction lies with you. For that reason, we art 
delighted to have you appear before us. 

STATKMKNT OF HON. (JKORGE MILLKR. A REPRKSENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA 

Mr. MiLLKR. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to 
testify before this subcommittee, because I think these hearings are 
— certainly the most constructive step that haa been taken toward 
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trying to help young people find training and employment opportu- 
nities. ^ 

As chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor Standards, I think 
we ought to explore the question that i& before this subcommittee 
which is whether to adopt a ro nprehensive approach to reduce 
teenage unemployment as you have proposed, Mr. Chairman, or 
whether we will go along witn the administration s proposal to 
hoodwink our employed • juth through the false promise of jobs at 
a subminimum wage. 

To invest in our Tuture, we must invest in our vouth. That is a 
fact which seems to escape this administration. Year after year, 
the administration consistently has ignored the educational, job- 
training and economic needs of our voung people. Hearings con- 
ducted by the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, 
which I chair, have documented this sorry record of indifference. 

The administration s recycled proposed youth subminimum wage 
continues that practice of studied indifference to the problems of 
young Americans who need jobs and who hope for economic securi- 
ty. Although the administration claims the youth subminimum 
wage would create 4()(),0()0 new jobs, those new jobs would cost 
adult minimum age workers their jobs and would undermine the 
basic principle of equal pay for equal work. We cannot sanction dis- 
crimination in wage levels because of race, sex, national origin or 
age. 

The subminimum wage is not a new idea. It is an old idea that 
has been reiected time after time. Since 19()9, we have repeatedly 
reviewed subminimum wage proposals and the Congress has reject- 
ed them because* a subminimum wage ignores the real causes of 
youth unemployment, and because it negatively impacts the Na- 
tion's economy and minimum wage workers. 

The Minimum Wage Study Commission established by Congress 
lo investigate a broad range of minimum wage issur:s reported in 
May 1!)S1 that, "The record does not justify the establishment of a 
youth differential.'' The Commission reached that conclusion for 
the following reasons: 

The youth subminimum wage has "limited potential for reducing 
the unemployment rete among teenagers because teenage employ- 
ment increases probably would be modest and a differential is 
likely to attract additional teenagers into the labor market.'' 

There is ''no evience that areas with the highest unemployment 
rates would be the most likely beneficiaries of a youth submini- 
mum/* that "Adult employment would be reduced by a youth dif- 
ferential and. forced to choose between teenage and adult employ- 
ment, the latter seems a considerable higher priority." 

The concept of the youth subminimum runs counter to the basic 
principle of equal pay for equal work without regard to race, sex, 
national origin or age. "If suggestions were made that the very real 
employment problems of women or members of minority groups 
would b(» solved by paying them less for their labor, such a propos- 
al would bi» rejected out of hand as fundamentally unjust. We can 
see no difference in principle between sujh proposals and those 
bas(Hj on age.*' 

The C\)mmissi()n is not alone in rejecting a vouth minimum 
wage. The author of a study recently released by the U.S. Chamber 
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of Commerce determined that any gain in youth employment 
would "occur at the cost of an unknown numt^er of lost opportuni- 
ties for adult men and women/' 

In 1981. my Subcommittee on Laboi Stanaai Jb held hearings on 
proposals to stimulate employment in the small business sector. At 
that hearing, we were advised by the American Association of Mi- 
nority Enterprise Small Business Investment Companies that: a 
subminiumum wage would actually be a disincentive for youth en- 
tering the labor force; a subminumum wage would not create jobs 
in the economy because there would still be a limited economic 
growth, particularly as a result of reductions in purchasing power 
by segment; a subminimum wage for youth would induce the dis- 
placement of adult workers. 

In light of such substantial evidence, it would be callous to over- 
look the probability that displacement of older workers would 
occur if wo were to enact a subminimum wage. And who are the 
people who will be displaced by cheaper teonage labor? Unfortu- 
nately, they will be those adult breadwinners currently toiling at 
jobs at or near the minimum wage. 

Many are likely to be women, since nearly two-thirds of all '•nini- 
murn wage earners are women. In fact, it has been estimated that 
approximately IH percent of all working women earn the minimum 
wage or Irss. 

They are likely to be adult workers in the prime of their occupa- 
tional years. Forty-five percent of minimum wage workers are be- 
tween ages 25 and fi4. 

Thirty-eight percent of all workers f 5 years or older earn the 
minimum wage or less. 

If you are a member of a minority there is a good chance that 
your wages will be $liMr> per hour or less. According to the Mini- 
mum Wage Study Commission, blacks and other minorities suffer a 
disproportionately high percentage of minimum wage workers. In 
fact, one in five blacks work at that wage level. 

The result of President Reagan s proposal would be to displace 
many of those already at the lower end of the economic scale, al- 
ready strugglimj to stay financially afioat on a wage already below 
the poverty line. 

The Fetieral minimum wage has been set at $'i.;ir) per hour since 
January PJSl. The purchasing power of that wage in 1!)K4 is down 
to per hour Thus in reality, we already have a subminimum 
wage: it's the wage we currency pay minimum wage workers. 

The legislative alternative vvhich you and St^nator Kennedy have 
introduced would creatf* jobs for youth, but not at the expense of 
adult workers- Such a program was successfully demonstrated on a 
limited scale from 1!)7H through IDSO. The final report on the dem- 
onstration concluded: 

Fn>ni thi* vijriiui U»«s«ns in both reports. YIKIM* (Youth Imvnlive Kntitlenu'nt 
IMut I'rojfTls] • • • 'MOouraKJ^s s(.'h(Kjl completion and the compilation of a work- 
hMnr\ Mon*over. the pro^jrarn proved feasible to implement on an extrenu^ly lar^e 
scale • • • Lark{e numbt»rs of jobs can b<' developi»d to alleviate v^juth unemploy- 
in»'nt. and that tht*s<» joh« can provide meaningful work exptTience Perhaps mo.si o( 
att. YtKPf* ha? shown that, when jobs are available. youn>,' jM*ople want to work- • 
even at the minimum wage and even while still conlinuinK school. 
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A comparison ol the two proposals, yours and the President's, 
clearly illustrates the superiority of the Hawkins-Kennedy ap- 
proach. One is designed to address the problem of youth unemploy- 
ment and undertraining— especially minority youth and the other 
IS not. 

Your proposal ties jobs, training, and education together to 
^"?M ""^Jl deserving young people are provided with meaningful 
skills. The Presidents might provide short-term, low-skill jobs but 
It would be largely at the expense of adult workers. 

Your proposal requires those at the local level to develop a plan 
to meet local needs and to enlist the cooperation of employers. The 
President's proposal does not. your program includes outreach 
services to bring youths who have dropped out of school and the job 
market back into the classroom and onto the job. The President's 
proposal does not. 

We do not need President Reagan's subminimum wage legisla- 
tion to encourage the hiring of young student workers. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act already allows some 7(H).()()() firms to pay the 
subminimum wage to students. Yet only 4 percent of the eligible 
firms participate in the program. 

The tax laws include the targeted jobs tax credit. It is designed 
to provide employers with a sizable tax credit if they employ disad- 
vantaged youths. The General Accounting Office and others have 
reported that the program suffers from a "low rate of utilization" 
by employers. In fiscal year 19H2. the "take-up rate" of eligible em- 
ployees by employers was only 3.7 percent. 

I think the issue becomes very clear that the problem is not the 
wage. It is the training and the ability of the voung worker. It is 
not the wage. 

The President's proposal continues this administration's attack 
0:1 the Fair Labor Standards Act. This administration has already 
attempted to remove the protections for garment workers by reduc- 
ing regulations against sweatshops and to reduce safeguards for 
child laborers. Additionally, the administration has reduced the 
number of labor .standard investigators by one-quarter, even 
though the Labor Department admits that nearly two-thirds of 
those employers inve.stigated are not complying with the minimum 
age law today. 

Vet. here we are discussing another proposal to unde.cut those 
workers. If the Department of Labor cannot enforce the law today, 
year-round, for millions of minimum age workers, how effectively 
will Secretary Donovati enforce the subtninimuni wage? 

Thank you. Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to di.scuss the sub- 
niininium wage proposal. We should be looking for new .solutions. 
We should not be replaying discredited ideas from the past. I look 
forward to working with you to resolve this serious problem. 

Mr. Hawki.ns. V -11. thank you. Mr. Miller. I understand vou 
quoted at one time Croni a nretit Miiiitnuni Wage Studv Commis- 
sion re[H)rt. which was given to the President in l!t^l. this is the 
tiiost rei-ent study that the chair knows of. 

I)(j you know of any studit-s which have, in effect, supported the 
Mihmininiuin wage that luive been recently within the last 
decade let's say, made and reported to the Presidetit that seemed 
to "support hi> proposal? 
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Mr. Miller. I know of no studieSi Mr. Chairman, that support 
the idea that subminimum wage would create new jobs. I put out a 
call for those studies in our subcommittee when we were undertak- 
ing the idea of how do we promote job opportunities for young 
workers. And there was no evidence submitted to our committee. 
Most of the evidence was submitted both by the labor sector of our 
economy that in fact what we would experience would be severe 
displacement for adult workers who are already at the minimum 
wage level and we would get the substitution problem. 

Even though the Presideht's projposal states that you shouldn't 
allow substitutions, we now And that employers who employ the 
minimum wage two-thirds of them are violating the law already. 
We have no ability to enforce it. Those are Labor Department sta- 
tistics so we are just asking people to cannibalize one worker for 
another and it is just that simple. 

But I think more importantly we had the people representing the 
fast food industry in — people who historically have been for a sub- 
minimum wage because they are the utilizers of a large number of 
young people in their industry. Most of them have now changed 
their position. Most of them start their workers at the minimum 
wage and immediately move their workers past the minimum wage 
because they have determined that it is the quality of the worker 
that is the issue. 

;) It is a question of the skills of that young worker that has been 
the issue that most of these employers have suggested that they 
are willing to pay the minimum wage. That is not the differentia- 
tion in their concerns. What it is is whether or not we can send 
them workers that have the basic education and the basic skills. I 
think the key to che Hawkins-Kennedy bill is that the incentive is 
for the younger person to stay in school and acquire those skills 
and education through this program. 

That's where we are shortchanging the employers and to think 
that that problem is going to be solved by placing the subminimum 
wage out there for 3 or 4 months is just a failure to understand the 
problem. 

Mr. Hawkins. One of the arguments being used particularly by 
the Conference of Black Mayors statement has been that this can 
easily be implemented; that we don't have to go through the legis- 
lative process a« in the Kennedy-Hawkins approach to get some- 
thing' adopted; that all we have to do is pass quickly this submini- 
mum wage proposal since it doesn't cost anything, and can be im- 
plemented quickly. 

I recently requested some information on State minimum wage 
laws because my reading of the proposal is that minimum wage 
laws in the States and in some municipalities as well would have to 
be rec()^ni7,ed; that is, there is no way of getting around these. The 
administration's proposal does not attempt to do so. 

According to my information, there are at least VI Stiites, includ- 
ing our own State of California, that have a minimum wage provi- 
sion that limits implementation of any proposal to have a submini- 
mum wage. The only exception that I know of is a 25-percent ex- 
ception among employees who are regularly employed. So that, 
again, would eliminate these temporary employees among the 
States. 
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In New Jersey we recently communicated with one of the black 
mayors who made the point that this could be implemented quick- 
ly, but New Jersey is among those States with a minimum wage. In 
view of the fact that this is so, then would you not agree that there 
is another barrier that has to be met, even if we were to foolishly 

Eass a cockeyed proposal such as this? Wouldn't we still would 
ave to meet these additional legal requirements? 
Mr. Miller. Well, I think it is fair to say that this summer 
would come and go before this provision was implemented. We do 
not preempt the area of minimum wage. We set a floor and States 
write laws either to accompany that or stronger laws of minimum 
wage. So, in fact, those States would have to deal with this same 
proposal prior to that. 

But the problem is far more serious than the implementation. 
You are talking about undermining the wage base of the poorest 
workers in this country; the least organized poorest workers, people 
who get up every day and go to work and at the end of the year 
when they come home they are poor. 

Now we are going to undermine 4 months of their work by 
taking young people and offering them a subminimum wage. I also 
think you ought to do some interviews with young people, whether 
thev are minorities or not, whether they live in inner cities or not 
and ask them about the subminimum wage and see which way it 
rubs them, because I think you will find out that this isn't exactly 
the greatest economic opportunity they have had put in their direc- 
tion. 

I think time and again when we have looked at this we have 
seen that it results as substituting one wage-earner in a household 
for someone else. To equate the young person who is saving for a 
stereo with summertime work with the young person who is con- 
tributing to household income is, I feel, somewhat insensitive to the 
problems of the poor community in this country. 

But I don't know. You combine this with the immigration policy 
that we are considering and that will be about the end of the wage 
base in this country for poor workers. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Miller, your committee certainly must have 
looked into the minimum wage itself. What, precisely are we taP;- 
ing about? Are we talking about Slllin as a minimum wage and ^s") 
percent less than that or are we talking about a wage base that 
its(»lf has been eroded? 

^ Mr. MiLi.KK. The value of that luduv^iK ;i^2.>^n--hmir.'y\sT ' 
pointed out for students, employers can take advantage of reducing 
c-ost emplovment to them, but the incentive there was one that we 
determined that the interest is in keeping these people in school 
and with the targeted jobs tax credit. 

In fact, the cost of the minimum wage is far less than the $2.88. 
The cost is less to the employer and the value is much less to the 
employee. If we. in fact, kept the minimum wage current with cost 
of living in this country, we would be paying $:}.IM) an hour. So you 
can see the value is about a dollar less than what it would be if we 
kept s(juan» with the people who receive it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well it adds up then. I would assume that tht* op- 
porv unity is not fur the youth, hut the opportunity is actually for 
the eniployt^r. 
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Mr. Miller. Well, I think that is clear. There is no benefit trans- 
ferred to the youth. I know the answer. The answer is, but a job at 
$2.60 an hour is better than no job at all. I just don't think that is 
the case because I think again when you look at the skills of this 
worker and you look at the attitudes of the employers who employ 
him, there is very little training going on here. 

We are talking about a warm body that is given very little direc- 
tion. You don't nave to go into many of these service industries or 
retail outlets and be waited on by people to understand how little 
investment in terms of time and trainmg and direction employers 
are ^ving current workers. To believe that somehow this is a 
wholesale training of employment opportunity and new hope for 
these young workers because the minimum wage is too high is to 
not understand the problem. 

[Prepared statement of Congressman George Miller follows:] 

Pkkpamd Gtatbmbnt of Hon. Oborgb MillbRi a Rspreskntativb in Congress 
From thb Statb of Caufornia 

As Chairman of the Subcommittee on Labor Standards, I want to thank you for 
this opportunity to testify on the important issue of teenage unemployment. The 
question before us is whether we will adopt a comprehensive approach to reduce 
teenage unemployment as you have proposed, Mr. Chairman, or whether we will go 
along with the administration's proposal to hoodwink our unemployed youth 
through the false promise of jobs at subminimum wages. 

To invest in our future, we must invest in our youth. That is a fact which seems 
to escape this administration. Year after year, the administration consistentlv has 
ignored the educational. Job-training and economic needs of our young people. Hear- 
ings conducted by the Select Committee on Children, Youth and Families, which I 
chair, have documented this sorry record of indifference. 

The administration's recycled proposed youth subminimum wage contmues that 
practice of studied indifference to the problems of young Americans who need jote 
and who hope for economic security. Although the administration claims the youth 
subminimum wage would create 400,000 new jobs, those "new jobs would cost adult 
minimum wage worker* their jobs, and would undermine the basic prmciple of 
eaual pay for e<^ual work. We cannot sanction discrimination in wage levels because 
of race, sex, national origin or age. . u ^ • * j 

The subminimum wage is not a new idea, it is an old idea that has been rejected 
time after time. Since 1969. we have repeatedly reviewed subminimum wage propos- 
als, and the Congress has rejected them because subminimum wage ignores the real 
causes of youth unemployment, and because it negatively impacte the nation s econ- 
omy and minimum wage workers. 

The Minimum Wage Study Commission established by congress to investigate a 
broad range of minimum wage issues reported in May of 1981. that. "The record 
does not justify the establishment of a youth differential. The CommiHSion reached 
that conclusion for the following reasons: ... . 

The youth subminimum wage "limited potential for reducing the unemployment 
rate among teenagers because teenage employment increases probably would be 
modest and a differential is likely to attract additional teenagers Into the labor 
market." ... , , , « 

There is "no evidence that areas with the highest unemployment rates would be 
the mwt likely beneficiaries of a youth subminimum." 

"Adult employment would be reduced by a youth differential and. forced to 
choose between teenage and adult employment, the latter seems a considerable 
higher priority." ... • • . r i 

The concept of the youth subminimum runs counter to the basic principle ot equal 
pay for equal work without regard to race. sex. national origin or age. "If sugges- 
tions were made that the very real employment problems of women or members ot 
minority groups would be 'solved* by paying them less for their labor, such a propos- 
al would be rejected out of hand as fundamentally unjust. We can see no difference 
in principle between such proposals and those based on age." . r 

The Commission is not alone in rejecting a youth minimum wage. The author of a 
study recently released by the U.S. Chamber of Commerce determined ♦hat any gam 
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in youth employment would "occur at the cost of an unknown number of lost oppor- 
tunities fo;* adult men and women." 

In 19H1, ,Tiy Subcommittee on Labor Standards held hearings on proposals to stim- 
ulate employment in the small busineai sector. At that hearing, we were advised by 
the American Association of Minority Enterprise Small Business Investment Com- 
panies that: 

A subminimum wage would actually be a disincentive for youth entering the 
labor force. . . 

A subminimum wage would not create Jobs in the economy because there Would 
still be a limited economic growth, particularly as a result of reductions in purchas- 
mg power by segment. . . 

A subminimum wage for youth would Induce the displacement of adult workers. 

In light of such substantial evidence, it would be calloup tc overlook the probabili- 
ty that displacement of older workers would occur if we were to enact a submini- 
mum wage. And who are the people who will be displaced by cheaper teenage labor? 
Unfortunately, they will be those adult breadwinners currently toiling at jobs at or 
near the minimum wage. 

Many are likely to be women, since nearly two-thirds of all minimum wage earn- 
ers are women. In fact, it has been estimated that approximately IH percent of all 
working women earn the minimum wage or less. 

They are Hkely to be adult workers in the prime of their occupational years. 
Forty-nve percent of minimum wage workers are between ages 25 and 64. 

Thirty-eight percent of all workers 65 years or older earn the minimum wage or 
less. 

If you are a member of a minority there is a good chance that your wages will be 
per hour or less. According to the Minimum Wage Study Commission, blacks 
and other minorities suffer a disproportionately high percentage of minimum wage 
workers. In fact, one in five blacks at that wage level. 

The result of President Reagan's proposal would be to displace many of those aU 
ready at the lower end of the economic scale, already struggling to stay financially 
afloat on a wage already below the poverty line. 

The federal minimum wage has been set at per hour since January of 1981 
The purchasing power of that wage in 19H4 is down to $2.88 per hour. Thus in reali- 
ty, we already have a subminimum wage; it's the wage we currently pay minimum 
wage workers. 

The legislative alternative which you and Senator Kennedy have introduced 
would create jobs for youth, but not at the exptjnse of adult workers. 

Such a program was successfully demonstrated on a limited scale from 1978 
through 1980. The final report on the demonstration concluded: 

From the varied lessons in both reports. YIEPP (Youth Incentive Entitlement 
IMot Projects) encourages school completion and the compilation of a work-his- 
tory. Moreover, the program proved feasible to implement on an extremely large 
scale Large numbers of jobs can be developed to alleviate youth unemploy- 
ment, and that these jobs can provide meaningful work experience. Perhaps, most of 
all. YIKPP has shown that, when jobs are available, young p«»ople want to work— 
even at the minimum wage, and even while still continuing school. 

,\ comparison of the two proposals, yours and the President's, clearly illustrates 
thf superiority of the Hawkin.s-Kennedy approach One is designed to address the 
problem of youth unemployment and undertraining— espt*ciallv minority youth— * 
and the other is not 

Vour pr()(H)Siil ties jobs, training and education together to ensure that deserving 
yourm fH'ople an» provided with mt-aningful skills. The President's might provide 
short-term, low skill jobs but It would bt» largely at the expense of adult workers. 

Your pn)pK)sal renuires those at the Iwal level to develop a plan to meet local 
nee<is uiui to iTilist the coopt»ralion of employers The Pri*sidenl*s propos^Us does not. 

\our prouram includes outreach services to bring youths who have dropped out of 
•-t hcM)! iind the job market hack into the classnH)m and onto the job. The President's 
profx)saI <i(H»s not 

We do not ne**d President Reagan's subminimum wa^e legislation to encourage 
the hirmu ol vounu, studrnt workers The Fair Uibor Standards At*l already allows 
s:)rne Tno.nnn flrriK to pay the subminimum wa^e to students, yet only 1 pn^rcent of 
the eliK'il' • llrtns p.irt • ipate in the program. ' ' • 

The tax laws mdud. the TarK«'t»'<i Jobs Tax (>e<iit It is designed to provide em- 
ployers With a si/ahle tax c rHit if they employ disadvantaged vouths The (ieneral 
Accounting' Office and others have reportt^l that lh«- program sufTers from a "low 
rate of utili/^ition * by employers. In fiscal year the "take-up rale" of eligible 

ernplnvees by employers was only T p4»rcent. 
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The President's propcmal continues this Administration's attack on the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. This Administration has already attempted to remove the protec* 
tions Tor garment workers by reducing regulations against sweatshops and to reduce 
safeguards for* child laborers. Additionally, the Administration han reduced the 
number of labor standard investigators by one-quarter, even though the Labor De- 
partment admits that nearly two-thirds of those employers investigated are not com- 
plying with the minimum wage law today. Yet. here we are discussing another pro- 
posal to undercut those workers. If the Department of Labor cannot enforce the law 
today, year-round, for millions of minimum wage workers, how effectively will Sec- 
retary Uonovah enforce tne submlnimum wage? 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman, for the opportunity to discuss the subir.ir.imuhi wage 
proposal. We should be looking for new solutions. We should not be replaying dis- 
credited ideas from the past. I look forward to working with you to resolve this seri- 
ous problem. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Miller. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you very much. I certainly understand 
what you are saying, Mr. Miller, but the fact of the matter is that 
in the real world we have huge numbers of minority people who 
are not being employed. Now, let me give you a couple of situations 
and see whether or not you would agree with me that it might be 
better to do something different from what we are doing. 

Currently under our summer youth employment provisions, we 
have a requirement that they be paid the minimum wage. We have 
a limited amount of funds available for that program, some $700 
million. If we were to pay $100 a week instead of $140 a week, we 
could put 1 million young people to work instead of 700,000. Is that 
not a good tradeoff? 

Mr. Miller. No. No; I don't think that i.s a good tradeoff 

Mr. JicFFORDS. In other words, you would rather have a quarter 
of a million young people in ghettoes 

Mr. Miller. No; I would rather you authorized and appropriated 
a sufficient amount of money to deal with the problem. Quit recog- 
nizing the problem and then saying as the intent of Congress you 
are only going to deal with two-thirds of the problem or one-third 
of the problem. 

Mr. Jeffords. Now, if we were to take your scenario then I don*t 
know how many billions of dollars it would take to totally employ 
all of the young people, but that s not a real world situation. 

Mr. Mii.LKR. No, in the real world that is not the situation. The 
real world situation is you have skimped on these "people's educa- 
tion You have skimped on training opportunities for them and 
now you want to pick them up on a subminimum wage and you are 
never ^oing to reflect the real cost of doing that. And the price is 
much higher than that. 

We have kidded ourselves around here. We have cut these pro- 
grams back and cut education back. One out of four young people 
drop out of hi^h school. We have watched that trend. That's where 
it starts. Don't try to pick it up in .some kind of safety net labeled a 
subminimum w »^^e. 

Mr. Jkfkords. OK. All I can point out is that you and others 
have pointed this out for years and no change is made and the 
question is whether or not it might be wise to take a look and see if 
there is some reality there that by giving a youth opportunity wage 
that employers will not substitute, but will employ more people 
that would not otherwise be employed? 
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Now, let s take their facts and let me ask you this. If what they 
claim is true that you do not substitute anyone, but that you do 
create jobs and . employment for young people who would not 
othewise be employed, is that good or bad? 

Mr. Miller. There is no evidence that that is true. 

Mr. Jeffords. That is not my question. 

Mr. Miller. I'll answer the question how I answer the question. 
There is no evidence that that statement is true. 

Mr. Jeffords. There is no evidence because we haven't tried it. 

Mr. Miller. No, except that most of the economists that have 
done the studies have strongly suggested in talking to employers 
about^hat they would do is in fact that they would substitute. 

Mr. Jeffords. If they were allowed. 

Mr. Miller. They would not be allowed. Two-thirds of the people 
payinj? the minimum wage today who were investigated by the De- 
partment of Labor are violating the law. That is the problem. You 
have a Department of Labor that is not interested in enforcing the 
law. 

Mr. Jeffords. That is a different question. 

Mr. Mn.LKR. That is not a different question because it is abso- 
lutely related to this. You can put a law on the books that every- 
body can wink at. They can substitute older people or minorities or 
others for that worker and no one is going to come along and tell 
them they are violating the law. 

Mr. Jkffords. Well, I don't consider it a satisfactory answer to 
say that we should not try something because the administration 
Will not enforce the law and the law will be violated. 

Mr. Miller. I think it is very important because you are suggest- 
ing to people that you are going to pass a law with a particular 
result and if you are not going to enforce the law and there is no 
understanding that this law will be enforced, there is no request 
for enforcement moneys. We have their own records from the De- 
partment of Labor of their inability to enforce the law and the vio- 
lations of those laws acknowledged by the Department of Labor. 

So there is no suggestion here that that law in a 4-month period 
of time— I know how the bureaucracy works and you know now it 
works that by the time that complaint gets to us it will be Septem- 
ber and the person will be off the job. 

Mr. Jeffords. Well, all I know is that there is no other answer 
which, with present budgetary constraints, gives any hope to these 
younfi people other than something like this. I am not at all sure I 
have an open mind on this question as to whether or not we ought 
not to provide them with an opportunity that they would not get 
otherwise. 

Mr. Mii.i.kr. That opportunity is there. You have the targeted 
jobs tax credit that lowers the wage by better than a dollar. You 
have the opportunity for students. Nobody takes advantage of it. 
The opportunity is there for the people who say that the labor cost 
is too high. I am telling you the issue is not the labor cost. 

Mr Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Havks. Mr. Chairman, I just want to express my agreement 
with the views expressed by my colleague, Mr. Miller, with respect 
to the submimimum wage issue. There is something wrong with an 
approach that permits situations where the top 2;") corporate execu- 
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lives can receive over $2 million in pay and bonuses at a time 
when we are talking about solving the youth unemployment prob- 
lem by setting a wage below the mimimum. 

And these are the future leaders of our Nation. It is unfortunate 
that the present administration has resurrected an issue that was 
rejected over a year ago as a solution to what is a tragic problem. 

To reduce wages by 25 percent for our youth under the guise 
that this is going to create, with no facts to prove it. approximately 
400,000 jobs is totally unfair. The problem with youth unemploy- 
ment is not that their wages are too high but that the President's 
policies will so stifle the economy that there exists no demand for 
their labor regardless of the lower wage. 

There is solid evidence that no new jobs will be created by resur- 
recting the submimimum wage. I am opposed to it. I think the 
answer— and I don't want to be completely negative. I think we do 
have an alternative ana I think the alternative to youth unemploy- 
ment has to be, Mr. Chairman, the bill that you propose, H.R. 5017, 
I believe, where you tie in the education and training of workers, 
as Mr. Miller has said, with pay no lower than the Federal mini- 
mum wage level is the proper method to address youth unemploy- 
ment. 

And he has said the inflation has eroded that $3.35. So we are 
not really in real wages talking about $3.35. So I just want it clear- 
ly understood I support the position of my colleague and I am natu- 
rally opposed to the myth that to reduce the minimum wage to 
$2.50 an hour is going to be any real shot in the arr^ to the illness 
of this economy as it affects our Nation s youth. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Nielson. I would like to ask the chairman, do you have a 
cost figure on H.R. 5017? Do you have an estimate? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, we estimate somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $2 billion as introduced. It is included in the budget resolutions 
as roughly that amount. It would supply jobs for roughly 1 million 
young people. 

Mr. NiKi-soN. I just have a couple of questions. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I say it is about one-fifteenth of what the ad- 
ministration is proposing to spend on the MX missile? 

Mr. Nikuson. We are talking about apples and oranges there. 

Mr. Hawkins. No. we are not. We are talking about the ability 
to spend money by a (Government that is willing to spend money on 
missiles it can't use as opposed to investing in our youth to make 
them the leaders of tomorrow. Maybe we wouldn't need the MX 
min.siles if we educated them. 

Mr. Niki-son. Mr. Chairman. I was not asking that question. I 
also want to point out that the MX missile, despite what you may 
think of it, does provide a tremendous amount of work to the coun- 
try and the economy. It is not just providing for basic defense. 

Let me ask Mr. Miller a question. I find some of your statements 
very interesting. You have been quite rough on Mr. Jefford s in 
isaying he doesn't have evidence for his statement and so on, but 
you make quite a few statements yourself. 

Let me indicate a couple Vm concerned about. On page L you say 
the ones displaced are likely to be adult workers in the prime of 
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their occupational years. What is your evidence for that statement? 
That is a rather graphic statement. If they are in the prime of 
their occupational years, I would think they would be well beyond 
the minimum wage? 

Mr. Miller. That's the tragedy in this country, Mr. Nielson, that 
that is not the case. If you go on, I talk about there are a number 
of people between 25 and (54, that 45 percent of the minimum age 
workers are between those ages. 

The fact of the matter is an aw^ il lot of people in this country 
are only earning the minimum wage. There are 11 to \li million 
workers that are working at or below the minimum wage. 

Mr. NiKLSON. And you say that is the prime of their occupational 
years? 

Mr. Milli:r. Unfortunately, as we just pointed out, when most 
people expii'^t their earning capacity to accelerate in this country; 
that things are going to get better, there is a whole group of people 
in that age group and then in the older workers who are working 
at and around the minimum wage. 

Mr. NiEUSON. The other question I have, I noticed a study by Dr. 
Mangum, a persona' friend of mine quoted by Mr. McGlotten who 
will spt^ak later indicating S percent of the employers said they 
would hire additional workers if there was subminimum wage 
available. It is true that HI] percent said it would make no differ- 
ence according to what you are saying and Mr. Mangum's study, 
but if S piTcent would hire more people wouldn*t that contribute 
an awful lot of jobs in the country? 

Mr. Miller. Well, you take the H percent and then take what the 
economists have suggested might happen in terms of displacement 
and substitution. You cut that down. The fact of the matter is for 
those employers that the wage costs, they can cut the minimum 
wage in half with the tax credit. They are not using that. 

Mr. NiKUsoN. I grant that they should do more than they are 
doing and that is a very good point. Simply saying that S percent of 
the employers would hire more pi^ople if they could have a submin- 
imum wage for the summer 

Mr. Miller. I don't think that justifies the erosion. You asked 
m(» if that would be a good thing. 

Mr. NiEi-soN. No, I did not. I asked if that would not create more 
jobs. 

Mr. MiLLKR. I don't know that it would. Your question is did they 
take that job away from somebody else to get the labor savings. 

Mr. NiEusoN. Iiicidentally, as 1 understand the proposal, there is 
a pr()hibitif)n from replacing jobs, a prohibition from taking the job 
rn)m someone else in order to prov* ie these. This is an additional 
job which coi Id ho handled if they could economically do it. 

If X pi*rceni said they could do that, I think there is a tremen- 
dous figure— evidence there could be additional jobs available 
rather than if Mr. Jeffords pointed out we have not tried that, but 
we have not testc^d it in the marketplace. 

If X fK»rcc'nt said they plan to do it, instead of saying that that is 
a negative, if s;^ percent said they would not do it, if K percent said 
they would and U) percent said they would think about it, it could 
create a lot of jobs. 
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Mr. Miller. I don't think it justifies the pn- .ram given the other 
problems with the issue. 
Mr. NiELSON. That is a different issue. 

Mr. Miller. It is not. It is part of the same issue. You think you 
can offer the wage in a vacuum. It is all part of the same question. 
The questions of enforcement and substitution all go with holding" 
triis^ont. Tliat IS my opinion^You asked me the question and let me 
answer it. ^ 

I do not think that the fact that S percent of tl employers say 
that they would offer a job in any way indicates that that over- 
whelms the problems that have been pointed out with this iu terms 
of substitution and a lack of enforcement and the erosion of the 
wage base. 

Mr. NlEl^ON. The only reason for my question is in response to 
Mr. Jeffords. You indicated there is no evidence or indication that 
there would be additional jobs created. I simply say the survey 
quoted by Mr. McGlotten would indicate that a considerable 
number of jobs would be created under this proposal. They may 
have some side effects that you don't like and I agree you have 
made some very good points, but just as to the question as to 
whether there could be more jobs available or not is the only point 
I was asking. 

And as far as the trade off between this and the MX and the 
trade off between this and other things, I think most of those are 
perhaps irrelevant to this particular meeting. Thank you. That s 
the only question I have. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. McCain. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly am im- 
pressed with the knowledge and expertise of the witness who has 
obviously studied this issue at great length and has a lot of experi- 
ence with it here in the Congress. There is one group of individuals 
in this country who deal wi*h the problem of teenage unemploy- 
ment everyday. I think you wjuld agree that they deal with it a lot 
more than we here in the Congress do. 

And that group happens to be the black mayors of this country 
who unanimously endorse this proposal? I wonder why thoy en- 
dorse this proposal. I think it is because they are seeking alternate 
ways to solve the problem that has been with us for a long time, 
from administration to administration. 

I am fascinated at the lack of credence that they are receiving at 
this hearing. I would hope that they would be allo\yed or a spokes- 
person from the people who have to deal with the issue on a daily 
basis, not here in Washington, DC 

Mr. Hawkins. With respect to the reference to the black mayors, 
they have beer invited to come before this committee consistently 
and we are still trying to have them come before the committee so 
their views can be made known to us. I just wanted to clear that 
up without any bias one way or the other. 

Mr. Hayes. Would the gentleman further yield? 

Mr. McCain. If I may respond to the chairman first, then I will 
vield. Mr. Chairman. I hope you didn't interpret my remarks as 
meaning I didn't think you would give everyone a fair hearing. 

Mr. Hawkins. I did not interpret them f)ersonally. I simply 
wanted to point out that whether their reasons are good or bad, 
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this committee will provide an opportunity for them to cite their 
reasons and give us the opportunity to discuss with them whether 
or not there is merit in their position. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and I would like to yield 
to my colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. Hayks. Lest anyone conceive the idea that the statement or 
position adopted at the recent Black Mayors Conference in St. 
Louis represented the views of all the mayors who happen to be 
black in this Nation, let me hasten to say that my own mayor in 
the city of Chicago, the Honorable Harold Washington, plus several 
other mayors from the big cities were not present at that meeting 
and, in fact. Mayor Washington has since issued a statement to the 
press which clearly states his opposition to th*? position taken in St. 
Louis. 

I would be glad, Mr. Chairman, if I may, to submit the statement 
of Mayor Harold Washington as a part of the record of these hear- 
ings. I don't want to read it in total because it would take too much 
time, ril just read the first paragraph. 

I 'The Reagan administration s proposal to slash the national n.in- 
/imum wage by 25 percent for young people will ccme before a sub- 
committee on he House Education and Labor Committee this 
week. I am urging the members of the subcommittee to repudiate 
this proposal." 

This clearly indicates where he stands on this issue and it is 
shared by, Tm sure, some of the other mayors of some of the major 
cities of this Nation. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, the full statement will be en^ 
tered in the record. 

(The information referred to follows:) 

Tmk Mayor Spkaks— Suhminimi m Wa<;k Wr()N(; 

(By Mayor Harold Wa«hin>(toni 

•A Rfaj^'an Administration proposal to slash the national minimum wa^e by lif) 
p*Tivnt lor youn^' p<H)ple will come before a .subc'ommitlei* of the Mou.s** tiducation 
and iMibor (ommittw thin week. I am ur^inu the members of the subi'ommitt^t» to 
reoudiate this proposal. 

The administration IH attempting to withdraw our national commitment to the Aih 
year old Fair I^bor Standards Act and iia provisions for a minimum wage. It is 
sfMNikmK' for thim* who want to cut costs and increast* profits by attacking those 
working rt^en and women who have the least protection in the labor market 

The argument that reducing the minimum wage will open job opfxjrtunity for 
youth IS sfHvious The truth is that to^lay seven out of ten minimum wage workers 
are ad jIts. 

There is solid evidence that no new jobs would be created (*urrent fMeral pro- 
grams provide tax incenlivt^ and wage subsidies for employers who hire youth in 
areas of high unemployment —monetary incentives greater than thost* contained in 
thesubmmimum wage propoKiil. Yet only IK percent of the nation's employers have 
sought to utilizt* these programs, empirical proof that the administration's proposal 
will only cause displacement, not new jobs. 

Thos4* that support the Reagan mea^Jure would exploit youth at a propostxl 
an hour and thus replace adults who have been paid $M lif) under the prtwnt mini- 
mum wage law They would hold hoetage the lives of millions of American young 
MMjple. offering them jobs <Jnly if their parents lower their already low standard of 
iving by another lif) p«»rcent They would not open employment opportunities, only 
^hilt uni»mplfiyment and offer untrained youth the empty promis€» of dead end jobs. 

Clearly, there is an alternative. The fact is, business and industry are callinkr ''or i 
work force (hat comt»s up to minimum standards of i»ducatioii and traini , i'** 
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dence abounds that legislation to combat youth unemployment must contain provi- 
sions for Lasic education. The administration's proposal contains none, and for three 
years we have experienced cuts and underfunding in Job training and education. 

For this reason, I support the Hawkins-Kennedy Bill that ties employment to edu- 
cation arid training, and improves the long-term employment prospects of young 
men and women entering the labor force. 

For three years, the administration has failed to make any significant reduction 
in unemployment. The key is a national economic program that includes develop 
ment of skills and basic education. I urge members of Congress to examine closely 
the provisions of the Hawkins-Kennedy Bill. I believe they will concur that skill de- 
velopment, not cuts in the minimum wage, will bring us closer to full employment. 

Mr. NiELSON. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. McCain. What little time i have remaining, yes, sir. 
Mr. NiELSON. Is it your intention to also submit the statement of 
the Conference of Black Mayors also in the record? 
Mr. McCain. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 
[Information referred to follows:] 

Black Mayors Support an Experimental Summer Youth Opportunity Wage 

Program 

Washington, DC— At its recent convention, the National Confference of Black 
Mayors with an urgent need for new national policies tu reduce unemployment 
among minority youth, passed a resolution in support of &n experimental summer 
youth opportunity wage program. 

The resolution came «n the face of strong arguments against relaxing any aspect 
of the standard wage floor. 

At issue was the Mayors' concern that any lessening of wage standards versus the 
compelling need to develop new solutions to get minority youth off the streets i.nd 
into gainful employment be addressed immediately. Present estimates of black teen- 
age unemployment range as high at 75 percent. 

A critical element in persuading the National Conference of Black Mayor's mem- 
bership to go along with the ground-breaking resolution was the experimental char- 
acter of the intiative, as well as the crisis of black teenage unemployment. 

The real-life experience of black mayors at the ^ass rocCs level of government- 
seeing more and more structurally unemployed minorities, especially young blacks, 
and less and less money for summer employment— dictated that there be some 
effort— some experiment to help now to solve tne problem. 

The mayors hope that their leadership on the subject will lead to a constructive 
dialogue within tne national and local communities on how best to assure main- 
stream employment for black youth. 

The fear -expressed b^ some mayors was that support for this youth measure 
might be misread or misconstrued to suggest weakened support for adult employ- 
ment at full wages. To meet these concerns, clear provisions were insisted upon to 
bar any adult worker displacement, under pain of civil and criminal penalties. 

The resolution adoptee by the Board of the National Conference of Black Mayors 
in St. lx)uis, is as follows: 

"The National Conference of Black Mayors (NCBM) believes that everyone should 
earn the minimum wage or above. However, given the tremendous problem of youth 
unemployment and particularly the problem of minority youth unemployment and 
given the persistence of the tragedy of youth unemployment, despite a history of 
programs designed to reduce youth unemployment, be resolved the NCBM supports 
an experimental summer youth opportunity wage program which increases youth 
employment opportunities which would not displace youth or adults currently em- 
ployed at or aoove the minimum wage, and which provides sanctions sufficiont to 
prevent abuse." 

For further information, please contact Michelle Kourouma (404» 892-0127 or Sam 
Tucker 1 202) fi2H-1411. 

Statkmknt by Board ok National v.\jNFKRENCK ok Bi.a<*k Mayors. April 20. 1984 

"In a dramatic opt»ning session of the National C'onferenre of Black Mayors, the 
ur>,'eni niH»d for new national poiicie.s to reduce unemployment among minority 
youth i<»d to ibv pasMi^e of a resolution in support of an experimental summer 
youth opportunity wage program. 
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"The rt»solution came in the face of stroni? arguments against relaxing any aspect 
of the standard wage floor. 

**At issue was the Mayors* concern that any lessening of wage standards versus 
the compelling need to develop new solutions to get minority youth off the stieels 
and into gainful employment be addreft84»d immediately. Present estimates of black 
teenage unemployment range as high at 75 percent. 

••A critical element in persuading the National Conference of Black Mayors* mem- 
bership to go along with the ground-breaking resolution was the experimental char- 
acter of the initiative, as well as the crisis in black teenage unemployment. 

'Th^? real-life experience of black mayors at the grass roots level of government- 
seeing more and more structurally unemployed minorities and especially young 
blacks— a»id less and less money for summer employment -dictated that there be 
some effort— some experiment to help now to U)lve the problem. 

•*The mayors hope that their leadership on the subject will lead to a constructive 
dialogue within the national and local black communities on how best to assure 
mainstream employment for black youth. 

**The fear expressed by some mayors was that support for this youth measure 
might be misread or misconstrued to suggest weakened support for full adult em- 
ployment at fi'll wages. To meet these concerns, clear provisions were insisted upon 
to bar any adult worker displacement, under pain of civil and criminal penalties.** 

R'csoi.i'TioN Aix)m;i) by Board of National Conkerknck ok Black Mayors. St. 

U)uis. MO, April is, um 

"The National C'x^nference of Black Mayors (NCBM) believes tb:;t everyone should 
earn the minimum wage or above. However, given the tremendous problem of youth 
unemployment and particularly the problem of minority youth unemployment and 
given the persistence of the tragedy of youth unemployment, despite a history of 
programs designed to reduce youth unemployment, be resolved the NCBM supports 
an exp<»rimentiil summer youth opportunity wage program which increases youth 
empUwment opportunities which would not displace youth or adults currently em- 
ployed at or above the minimum wag<». and which provides sanctions sufficient to 
prevt'nt abuse." 

Mr. M(^Cain. In what little time I have remaining. Mr. Chair- 
man. I would say that I think their position on this issue is very 
crucial because not only are they the ones who have to deal closely 
with the problem, but they also would have to be responsible to a 
great degree for the implementation of these programs. As a bit of 
historical interest, a couple of years ago Mayor Bradley of Ix)S An- 
geles and Mayor Koch of New Y volunteered their cities as ex- 
perimental programs. 

! think that one of the problems we have. Mr. Chairman, is that 
there is a failure to at least attempt pilot programs in some of 
these areas. For example economic enterprise zones are being im- 
plemented successfully in 2:{ States in this country. There is ample 
evidence to show their success, and I would be glad to provide it for 
this Committee. 

wSo I would hopt* that we would at least give consideration to this 
bill at least on an experimental basis and I thank you for my time, 
Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Mahtink/. No questions. 

Mr. MiiJ,KH. Mr. Chairman, if I just may take 1 minute of the 
K omi ittee's time, let us not pretend that the proposal for the sub- 
minimum wage is a new proposal or a proposal that is the only al- 
tern.itive to the cost of labor for employers. We have a targeted 
jobs tax crtdit and we have a provision in that that is far better for 
the em[)loyer than the subminimum wage. 

They can claim fH»rcent credit for the first .S^i.Ollll they pay to 
somebody during the summer. I don't know m 'ny people who earn 
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$3,000 during the summer, but that is what it allows. Now, if they 
want to hire somebody year round they can claim a 50-percent tax 
credit for the $6,000 of the wages. But what I ask you to remember 
is I initiated hearings on the minimum wage, because I, at one 
time, wanted to believe that the subminimum wage would work. 
And I couldn't find the evidence that it would. 

I think what you see is when the Congress has historically ad- 
dressed this problem we have decided that we as a society should 
collectively share the burden of meeting the problem and that is 
why we use the tax credit system, not that we ought to foist the 
burden back off on the unfortuante disadvantaged youth by 
making him subsidize the solution of that problem with his labor 
at a cheaper rate we have alternatives. 

Unfortunately the business community for the most part has not 
picked up on those alternatives. Let those 8 percent of the employ- 
ers come forward, claim their tax credit and give this person a 
decent wage. That is almost in a pilot pro.^ram because the employ- 
ers haven't picked up on it. But at the same time we are not erod- 
ing the wages of older workers, of workers at the minimum wage 
and we are supplying a wage base to the younger person that is in 
keeping with our provisions of equal pay for equal work. 

So, let's not consider the subminimum wage in a vacuum that 
this is the only proposal that will reduce the cost of labor and pro- 
vide an incentive to hire youths and further let's remember when 
the studies have told us that most of the new job creation is not 
where the minority youth are. Most of the new job creation is in 
the suburbs. It is in the strip development that I have in my dis- 
trict that I think others have in their district. 

There is no requirement that the subminimum wage be targeted - 
to disadvantaged youth. The only requirement is that a youth show 
up and get the job and if he or she is willing to make less than 
$:^.:ir) an hour they get the job. So let s not kid ourselves that we 
are doing something great for the minority youth and the disad- 
vantaged and underprivileged in this country because that is not 
what it is about. 

That is what the targeted jobs tax credit is about is to target it 
for the employer who will step out, show the courage, the commit- 
ment and the compassion and hire disadvantaged youth. So there 
is no need to accept this proposal. What we really have found out, 
and I don't know if this makes Democrats or Republicans happy, 
but whc'U we have really found out is that teenage unemployment, 
minority and white, is affected by the economic cycles, that the 
economy has far more impact on them according to the economists 
than whether you fool around with the minumum wage; that the 
economic cycles have more to ray about their employment opportu- 
nities. 

I think we are experiencing that this summer. The economy is 
picking up. More people are going back to work and more teen- 
agers are going to work. Unfortunately not enough minority teen- 
agers are going back to work, hut again I take you back to the fact 
that the new Job creation an(^ maybe it is in the enterprise zones 
that you refer to Mr. McCair. but most of the new job creation is 
not where minority teenager^i are living on a day-io-day basis. 
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I can go on and on. We can compound their problems of getting 
to those jobs if they were offered the jobs in the suburbs. In my 
county you would be too old for this job'by the time the bus got you 
to the job. It is just not there in that kind of suburban county and 
those are the problems that we have to encounter. That is why you 
talk about job creation by getting this partnership of Government 
and employers together tc try to create those jobs. 

That is why the Congress is going to look at the enterprise zones 
and those kinds of efforts because these jobs don't exist. Everyone 
says McDonalds wants this or Burger King wants this. That's not 
the case, first and foremost, and most of that expansion is else- 
where. So I would just hope that the committee would not just say 
this is the only alternative to the minimum wage. The books are 
full of alternatives to minimum wage for students and dijudvan- 
taged youth. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Nielson? 

Mr. Nielson. I just wanted to ask Mr. Miller if he would submit 
for the record the background material on page 7 where he says 
the administration has already attempted to remove the protection 
for garment workers by reducing the regulation against the sweat- 
shops. 

Mr. MiLLKR. I would be delighted to. 
(The information follows:] 

(NoTK.-'The above information is contained in the hearing 
record, '*The Reemergence of Sweatshops and the Enforcement of 
Wage and Hour Standards." Hearings were held by the Subcom- 
mittee on Labor Standards, Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, in Wachington, DC, on May 19; Los 
Angeles, CA, on June 25), New York, NY, on April 2(); and 

Washington, DC, on May 12. 19«2.) 

Mr. Hawkins. Just one second. You have invoked a little contro- 
versey. 

Mr. McCain. Mr. Miller, I certainly appreciate what you have to 
say, particularly on the economic cycle, and as you say, they are 
the most affected when we are on the increase or the decrease. 
However it also appears to me, as you said, that there is that hard 
core at very high numbers which are not affected by this cycle. 

The point I am trying to make here is that I think we should be 
willing to try almost anything; any proposal ranging from econom- 
ic enterprise zones to the chairman's proposal (even if they are on 
an experimental basis or a pilot program). We should address this 
problem as it has been with us for a long tin^'^ 

I think it is easy to reject failures of the past or to reject pro- 
grams that we may want to try for various and some valid reasons, 
but in my opinion, I think we should try them all. 

Mr. MiixKR. I think the problem is so desperate that basically I 
arrived at the same conclusion. But when you say you are going to 
accept any proposal, then I think you have an obligation to look at 
the subminimum wage proposal and say does this really do what 
we want it to do. I think the fact that it is not a targeted proposal, 
it doesn't go into the minority neighborhoods to any great extent 
because it is not required. 
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I think you have an obligation because the frustration— IVe been 
10 years on this committee and as I say at one point I was looking 
at the subminimum because I thought it would create jobs because 
I think the grinding, grinding poverty of these young peoplf.' as 
they stand on the street corners, not just in the summer. Most of 
them stand there all year round. 

I think we have the same goals. We have a duty and obligation 
to say whether it is a pilot project or not. Does this have a high 
likelihood of accomplishing those goals and at the same time what 
are the detriments. I think when you weigh this proposal against 
the other alternatives, this is not a superior proposal. If we all put 
in our newsletters and explain the jobs tax credit to employers in 
our districts, because the Department of Labor v/on*t explain it to 
them, the IRS sure doesn't explain it to them. We may create more 
jobs this way than you would with this proposal. It is out there for 
the employment community if they want to step forward. 

One of the big problems ib that the minute you say you havc» to 
take disadvantaged youth, they say that is why I don't want them, 
because they are disadvantaged. They don't want to invest in the 
training time. 

I'd better get out of here. You have a hearing to do. 

Mr. Hawkins. This is something that keeps coming back. Its pro- 
ponents have said that this is going to help minority youth and the 
President has sold the idea on that basis. In the proposal itself, do 
you know of any targeting mechani'sm or any language that speaks 
about economically disadvantaged individuals? 

The only qualifications included in the proposal ;d that the indi* 
vidua! must be under the age of 20. Now that can mean any indi- 
vidual. There are four white unemployed youth in the Ifi lO 19 age 
group to every one black. The odds are that the white youth, who 
may have a geographic advantage of being where the jobs are, 
could get most of the jobs. We could end up with middle-class youth 
from middle-class families benefitting much more than the truly 
needy. 

So if you have an untargeted proposal, it seems to me to be a 
little untruthful to be selling the proposal on the basis that it helps 
economi'^Uly disadvantaged when that is not one of the criteria for 
eligibility. 

Mr. MiLLKR. I will be more cynical than that. I think this propos- 
al is even more cruel than that. I think it may go to black youth 
after those four white youth turn it down, because they don't need 
the money, and they won't work for $2.rj() an hour. Then maybe it 
will go to the black youth. 

That is why this program fails and that may be the most cruel 
little hoax of all. At that point you have arrived at the conclusion 
that a bla'^k person s labor, that minority person's labor is worth 
less. 

Now there is a country in the world where they do that, but it is 
not this country. So I will be more cynical than that, but there is 
no targeting. 

Mr. IIawkins. If it works, why not just extend it to adults? 
Mr. Mii.i.KR. Because the [wlitics in the Congress of the United 
States would never allow that to happen. Thank you. 
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Mr. Hawkins. If there are no further questions, thank you very 
much. 

Mr. Miller. Thank you. A strong letter to follow on the subject. 

Mr. McCain. Mr. Chairman, I wonder if we could look at this 
legislation and target it to economically disadvantaged persons. 

Mr. Hawkins. We are only speaking of the proposal before us. I 
would think you might discuss it with Mr. Packard, who is, as I 
understand it, the principal author of the legislation, about some 
change. I assume the bill will be introduced and come to this com- 
mittee and then we can deal with it as we see fit. 

I would suggest discussing it. I personally have no desire to deal 
with the legislation from the viewpoint of trying to fix it up be- 
cause I think basically it is wrong. But if those on this committee 
would like to do so, we certainly will discuss it and consider that. 

Mr. McCain. I undc?rstand, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

We welcome another of our colleagues, the Hon. Julian Dixon, a 
colleague of ours who has distinguished himself in this and other 
fields. 

Mr. Dixon, we will not go through all of the accolades that we 
could bestow upon you. We are looking forward to your testimony 
this morning, however. 

STATKMKNT OF HON. Jl'LIAN DIXON, A RKPRKSENTATIVK IN 
( OMJRKSS FROM THK STATK OF ( ALIFORMA 

Mr. Dixon. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, for the opportunity to present testimony this 
i morning on behalf of the Congressional Black Caucus. I will be 

brief and I happened to be present in the room when Mr Miller 
was te.stifying and would probably like to use some of the opportu- 
nity that I have this morning to address some of the is.sues that 
were raised. 

I have a written statement that is very brief. As I indicated, I am 
here on bi^half of the Congressional Black Caucus and the '2\ mem- 
bers to expre.ss our unanimous support of the U.K. TjOlT, the Youth 
Incentive Kmployuient Act. We bt»lieve it is this legislation which 
offers our Nation the best hope of relieving the burden of jobless- 
ness, which is crushing the hopes and aspirations and self-confi- 
dence of the millions of Aiiierican young people. 

IJnlike the administration's proposed response the Youth Incen- 
tive Kmployment Act targets help for those who are most in need 
and insures that the participants continue their education and 
training so essential for future development and success. 

The bill f(KUses on economi'^ally disadvantaged youth and ad- 
dresses the core problem of teenage unemployment in a segment of 
our society that has benefited least from the economic recovery by 
mandating that participating youth must maintain certain mini- 
mum fK^rformance standards in school or training programs. We 
are fi^^hting structural unemployment by reducing the numbers of 
young adults seeking employment without adequate skills. 

If you contrast that to the President's propo.sal I would say that 
the Congressional Black ('aucus is unanimous in its opposition to 
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the President s subminimum wage which offers, in our opinion, no 
solution to the problem of youth unemployment. 

The claims made by the administration regarding this proposal, I 
think, are as misleading probably as the title, for it is more an em- 
ployer's opportunity; not a youth opportunity. And I would suggest 
that if 8 percent or 10 percent of employ? rs responded favorably, 
they saw great advantge to them. 

In making this proposal to restructure the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, the administration has not provided evidence to suggest that 
this will either generate new jobs, which otherwise would not be 
filled or that the subminimum wage will train young people for 
better future employment. 

We also disagree with the implication that somehow the mini- 
mum wage is responsible for young people and particularly low- 
income young people being out of work. It is the lack of access to 
training and education coupled with the general economic condi- 
tions which limit opportunities and threaten our next generation. 

We believe that solution rests with efforts such as the Youth In- 
centive Employment Act, which would stimulate the training and 
hiring of disadvantaged youth without reversing the principle of 
equal pay for equal work. Let me, for a minute, touch, since the 
dialog has focused on the President's proposal and let's consider 
some of the claims that are made. 

One claim that is certainly made is that the lesser wage young 
people receive will be offset by training received. In other words, 
the low wage for young people will have some balance. Now we all 
know that minimum wage jobs, by their very nature, are low skill 
iobs and most training for working in a factory or canning pears or 
bussing tables is accomplished the first day or the first week and 
generally does not lead to upward mobility without additional edu- 
cation or training. 

The second thing that is said is that the establishment of sub- 
minimum wage will not replace old workers. I think this is really 
an empty assertion since only the discharge of present workers is 
prohibited. Minimum wages are traditionally high turnover and 
nothing in their proposal prevents an employer from using teens to 
fill Jobs traditionally held ny adults at a minimum wage. 

As you have said, Mr. Chairman, this proposal will pit father 
against the son and mother against the daughter in many low- 
income communities where the competition from jobs is very keen. 
Essentially, in the areas of seasonal employment, employers given 
the choice between $2.50 an hour for a teenager and $3.35 for an 
adult will obviously choose the latter. 

Further, the Reagan administration has already dismantled the 
mechanism which would monitor employers to ensure that older 
workers are not being displaced. The number of Fair Labor Stan J- 
ards inspectors has been reduced 25 percent in this administration 
with only 3 percent of the Nation s workplaces presently being re- 
viewed. 

The current $3.35 minimum wage is flexible and discourages em- 
ployers from taking the risk of hiring youth. Not only is there 
flexibility within the minimum wage which I think has been point- 
ed out by Mr. Miller and others, out within the FLSA there are 
provisions whereby college, retail and service businesses can pay 
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full-time high school students 85 percent, $2.75, I believe, if they 
qualify. 

It is for these reasons that we believe that the Youth Incentive 
Employment bill will generate meaningful employment and insure 
access to education and training for low-income young people. 
Under this $2 billion proposal, some 1 million youth would nave a 
first opportunity to obtain a meaningful job. 

I happened, Mr. Chairman, to be present in St. Louis at the time 
that the black mayors met and I nave worked very closely with 
many of them. ! think, one, >ou have to examine the composition 
of the organization. Of the mayors in that organization, most are 
not full-time mayors and as Mr. Hayes points out, none of the 
mavors in the bigger cities— Chicago, Philadelphia, Los Angeles 
and others— participated in that forum. 

There is an axiom that to get along you have to go along and 
there is no doubt in my mind that black mayors particularly from 
small commmunities must survive through any administration. 
And it cannot be denied, I would think, that part of the reason is to 
go along with l proposal particularly when tiiey can see that there 
is no better proposal being offered up by the administration. 

Third, it is clear from a political dynamic that if they are only to 
receive a limited amount of money for summer youth programs 
from their perspective, they can spread x number of dollars a lot 
further. Now that does not make it correct, but certainly it takes 
no mathematician to discover if you get 2x and you must pay x 
that if you reduce what you have to pay, you can spread it from a 
political base a lot further. 

So these may be some of the motivations on the part of the 
mayors in adopting the proposal of the President. With that, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say that our position as relates to the Congres- 
sional Black Caucus is unanimous as it relates to the support of 
your bill and also unanimous in opposition to Mr. Packard's bill 
and what the President is offering. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, thank you, Mr. Dixon. 

I yield to Mr. McCain. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. As far as training is 
concerned, I view training, Mr. Dixon, as not only how to do a par- 
ticular job, but employabilitv skills. Unfortuntely, studies have 
shown that many of our hard cor^* unemployed of all races do not 
have these skills: showing up to work on time, how to fill out a 
Social Si»curity form and those other aspects of employment which, 
unfortunately, many of our unemployed have never had the oppor- 
tunity to be involved in. 

I don't believe that this program would be targeted to students. 
In fact, unfortuntely, a great number of our hard core unemployed 
are not students. They are dropouts from school and it is my un- 
derstanding that as much as we would love to nave them go back 
to school, we would also like to provide them with jobs. 

Also, I am fascinated that because many of the mayors are part- 
time mayors somehow they should not have credibility on this 
issue. Also, I don't believe that any mayor I know of is willing to go 
along to get along. I think lhat their voice is heard. 

I think they are an important voice. They represent the many 
IH'ople who have to be involved in the day-to-day problems not here 
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in Washinj^ton whero the laws are passed, but in the cities and 
towns where they are implemented. I would be very interested in 
hearing their response to your statement about them going along 
to get along. 

Thank you very much. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. You know, one of the things that you said, and I 
agree with everything that you have said because il is more in the 
world of reality than the proposal by the administration. In the 
area that I represent, there are a lot of youth unemployed and in 
one particular area they were a major problem. And I go back to 
that experience that what those young people really needed was 
training because once we got them trained through the East L.A. 
Skill Center, they got jobs. 

The problems that we had in that area were elimin: ted. They 
need training, not subminimum wagejs. They need training. The 
schools that we have — there are two schools in our area where the 
youth that have problems in the regular school are sent. And the 
biggest thrust of those two schools is to train them to do some kind 
of work and a big area that they work in is getting those young 
people placed in jobs. And that is where they are most successful in 
training those kids and placing them in jobs. And that is what is 
going to correct the problem of unemployment of youth in this 
country. 

Mr. Dixon. If I could respond, Mr. Martinez, I would agree with 
you. Mr. McCain asserts that there will be some job training bnsi- 
cally in two areas: low level job training skills and he cites two 
things— one. thp filling out of the application. I would suggest to 
you, Mr. Martinez or Mr. McCain, that if the person doesn't fill out 
the application right, the employer is not going to work with that 
person. 

With the job market such as it is today, even for $2.;^*) an hour if 
the person doesn't arrive to work on time, there are going to be 
five others waiting for that job. And so unless you have a constant 
responsibility on the employ;^ to provide son)." training at the.se 
basic fundam(^ntal skills, they are not going to take the responsil)il- 
ity regardless of what you pay them because there are so many 
people out there that will take the job and follow through with it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayks. 1 just want lo associate myself v.'ith the statenient of 
my Colleague. Rt»presentative Dixon, but it seems there could hv a 
kind of thinking and developing within this committee that if we 
pinpoint this particular subminimum legislation to the black and 
disadvantaged comnimunity that this might be a solution to what 
is a recognized problem. 

In (*hieago. for example, I guess the uneniployinerit among youth 
in the black community must bv at least the percent. If we di- 
rected it specifically toward that, revised it. do you see this as any 
real heip to the black community? 

Mr I)ixr)N. .Absolutely not, Mr. Hayes. Not only is unemploy- 
meni among teenagers high in the» black community, untMiiploy- 
rnent among male adults and although the President's [)ro[3osal 
says that no one can he fired, certainly you can identify a person 
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who is an adult who might have received that job at minimum 
wage. 

So as I have indicated before, there is a strong possibility of dis- 
placement. Second, from the real world» I cannot see any enforce- 
ment. One, we have moved away from that by defunding the en- 
forcement agency; two, it is a 3-month program so I cannot really 
feel that the Department of Labor and others are going co be out 
there enforcing this and monitoring this. 

It would certainly probably be more expensive than the program 
itself. 

Mr. Hawkins. If the gentleman would yield, wouldn't it also 
apply in the case of ''mom and pop" store? Won't single entities 
as well as big companies be allowed to pay a subminimum? 

How in the devil can you prevent displacement under a law that 
says anyone can pay less to ah employee under the age of 20? 
There are so many employers in this country that we could not 
possibly enforce the antidisplacement provisions of such a law. 

The Department of Labor certainly isn't in a position to do so be- 
cause it can't enforce the current minimum wage law. 

Proponents of a subminimum wage seem to be saying that thev 
are for something other than H.R. 5017 because H.R. 5017 will 
cause us to spend some money and they are opposed to spending 
any money on any domestic program to provide lobs for anyone. 

Mr.. Dixon. Well, we are for it as long as it doesn't cost us any- 
thing. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes, were you through? 

Mr. Haves. I was through. I just want to make one little state- 
ment. We are not opposed to spending money on programs where 
some people reap huge profits when it comes to arms and things of 
that sort. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. I will pass, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Mr. McCain. 
Mr. McCain. I will pass. 

Mr. Hawkins. Just one point I think you obliquely covered, Mr. 
Dixon. Mr. McCain, I think, has accurately stated that there is 
nothing wrong with demonstration programs. Why not experi- 
ment? May I recall what you also explained previously to this? 

This committee in 1977 sponsored and the Congress adopted the 
Youth Employment and Demonstration Projects Act, which provid- 
ed, among other things, the incentive program which is the basis 
for H.R. 5017. That program operated until the current administra- 
tion took office. It was evaluated by a private sector company and 
approved as being a very successful program. This is a demonsta- 
tion that has succeeded, yet was abolished by the current adminis- 
tration. 

So this idea of demonstrating something or trying it out as a 
pilot program is certainly a good idea, but if the demonstration 
proves to be succc^ful as it did under the youth incentive entitle- 
ment pilot project, then why not implement it full scale? Whv at- 
tempt another demonstation program when a highly successful one 
has been thoroughly tested and evaluated? 
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Mr. Dixon. Well, that issue was raised when Mr. Miller was 
here, I believe, basically and certainly Mr. Hawkins, I would agree 
with you. I think one step further, too, I think you have to ask 
whether the demonstration program is attempting to reach a desir- 
able goal. 

To do that you have to decide what the legislation does. One of 
the things that this President's proposal does, I think, has a strong 
tendency to displace potential people over the eligibility age of the 
program. I don't think that is a desirable goal. 

Mr. Hawkins. You have on this program youth under the age of 
20, some of whom will have families. I don't know how many, but 
certainly a substantial number. They will not obviously be given 
any training or education. 

6n September 30, the program would terminate. What happens 
to that youth on November 1 after this so-called summer pilot pro- 
gram has ended? There is no requirement that the youth go back 
to school. The assumption is that we are talking about schoolchil- 
dren and that some how they are going to go back to school volun- 
tarily on September 30. Obviously 19- and 20-year-old young people 
who may have families are not inclined to go back to school on No- 
vember 1. 

That is the day that determines tueir destiny. Do you see any 
proposals that those individuals will go back to school or that they 
will then be thrown into the labor market at low paying wages? 

Mr. DiyoN. Mr. McCain alludes, I believe, to th<* fact that the^e 
young people will have received some fundamental skills bv that 
time. One, th^ will have learned to Till out a form and I think I 
indicated that, in my opinion, is if they do not Till out the initial 
form correctly, that they won't get the job, but two, they will have 
learned the basic skill of arriving on time and some discipline. 

I don't see that occurring either because I think the pool is so 
large that we tend to be less tolerant in our society of those people 
who have few skills and more permissive in our society with people 
that have a great deal of skills. 

I, as a bus boy, may probably come late and be discharged, but 
you as the maitre d' can probably come late and it can be excused. 
So I don't think they are going to learn anything. I think they are 
going to be discharged and replaced by someone else. I am saying 
all that to say I don't see any benefit. I don't see any incentive for 
training or encourgement. 

I don't see that there is going to be any training and come Sep- 
tember they will just be out on the street again. And perhaps some 
employers will have benefited from the 3 months, but I doubt if the 
unemployed will have benefited at all. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I certainly want to 
point out first of all that I am not convinced one way or the other 
vet on the youth opportunity wage, but I do know that on the one 
hand we have a serious problem with millions of unemployed 
youth esoecially in the big cities. 

Second, nobody has come up with an adequate solution to this 
problem. And. third, that black people and people who are very de- 
sirous to solve the problems of minority youth have risen in sup- 
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port of this program. I think we ought to take a look at it and not 
just emotionallv react against it. 

Also, I would point out that we do have, under existing law, the 
authority to implement those programs to which the chairman is 
referring, to try and assist and train the young people, under sec- 
tion 205 of JTPA. That authority is there. So to say that those pro- 
grams are done away with — and I just might reflect a little bit on 
the proceedings that led up to JTPA. I tried very much to get the 
speciFc wording of some or those demonstration programs into the 
law but there were there attacks on both sides of the aisle against 
the inclusion of such language. They wanted to make it more flexi- 
bile to give more opportunities for the Government and SDA s to 
be able to implement programs. 

So there is authority under existing law to Ket youth back into 
school, and to support youth back in school. I think there might be 
some changes that might be desirous, but to say there is no author- 
ity in existing law to do that, I think, is incorrect. 

I think the basic question, though, comes down to whether or 
not, when we have millions of young people unemployed, we can do 
something to provide jobs for them. Now, one option is for the Gov- 
err .nent to hire them all. This is not a realistic option right now. 

We just can't get that money. We haven't got enough money to 
fund existing programs. The second question is whether or not we 
can devise something which will give the incentive to the private 
sector to provide jobs to young people. That is what we are talking 
about here. 

The question then is — will it create more jobs or will it just sub- 
stitute people for iobs? This program, as I understand it, mtended 
to create more jobs, and there supposedly are protections in the 
law to prevent substitutions. The answer to that, Mr. Miller says* is 
that they aren't going to enforce the law. Therefore, there will not 
be job creation, and therefore we are not going to do anything. 

Well, if you take that position, where are we? We have created 
no more jobs. We have still the same number of young people un- 
employed and we have not even tried an opportunity to see wheth- 
er another program will work. 

Mr. McCain. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Jeffords. I will be happy to yield. 

Mr. McCaiv. I would also like to respond to the question that the 
chairman commented on about demonstration programs, especially 
his particular bill which was judged to be very protective and yet 
was abolished. I would say the same thing is true of the economic 
enterprise xones which have been tried in 25 States; demonstrated 
and proved effective, yet this Congress will not address legislation 
in this field either. 

So I think that we have a two-edged sword here on these issues; 
whether we should address and whether the Congress can enact 
programs or not. I thank the gentleman for yielding. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. McCain, we are very ready to consider the en- 
terprise zone legislation in this committee. We have indicated that. 
Mr. Kemp has been assured by me that in concept I personallly 
agree with him. However, they have not referred the legislation to 
this committee to include suggestions. 

We would be very glad to provide that opportunity. 
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Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I wan not referring to 
this committee specifically. I was talking about the fact that Con- 
gress will not address the issue. It is very unfortunate it will not 
because enterprise zones have proven to be very profitable. This in- 
formation comes from men like Congressman Garcia and others in 
the Hispanic caucus who have seen these programs in action. 

So I guess my point was, sir, that programs you favor have been 
* abolished, while programs that I favor have not even been consi- 
derd by the Congress, much less attempted. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Jeffords. Let me ask one specific question because this is 
something we might be ^ able to deal with without getting into the 
morals of a 8ubm\nimum wage. Under oUr present summer youth 

f urograms we require that a minimum wage be paid. Yet we have a 
imited amount of funds— at least that has been my own experi- 
ence with young people in my area— and we have a large number 
of unemployed youth for whom $100 a week would be a rewarding 
experience. 

We presently require minimum wage under summer youth pro- 
grams which means instead of bieing able to employ a million 
young people at $100 a week, we are going to employ somewhere 
around 700.000 at $140 a week. I wonder if you would agree with 
me, as many have, that under such situations, getting away from 
substitution and the like, that it would be better to put another 
quarter of a million young people to work at $100 a week than it 
would be to put a quarter of a million less to work at $140 a week? 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Jeffords, I absolutely agree with what you have 
said, maybe not your conclusion. And that was one of the reasons I 
cited that the black mayors may have enforced this proposal, 
bcause from their point of view you could spread the pie or the 
cake a little bit further. 

I think in the case in many cities the summer youth jobs pro- 
gram, it is my experience from iust general observation, that manv 
of these young people are highly motivated to return to school. 
They are only in the job market at that particular time. 

The issue that Congressman Hawkins' bill, is trying to address 
and I assume the President's proposal, were people that we gener- 
ally define without any skills. And what Congressman Hawkins is 
trying to do, as I understand it, is to provide incentives and train- 
ing. That is the issue from my perspective, but I would agree with 
you. And I think it is a legitimate issue to raise for summer youth 
programs. And it is part of the motivation of the black mayors' en- 
forcement. 

Mr. Hawkins. As a matter of policy in this country, we try to 

Erovide an opportunity for the youth to go to school and then to 
ridge the gap between school and the world of work, to provide 
some transition. So what we attempt to do is to help that youth 
find a place in society, a place in the economy. To think that by 
valuing the labor of an individual based only on age, helps that 
youth to find self-esteem and to be provided with the substance of 
life itself, is simple mindedness. We are talking about youih who 
may be IS, 19, 10 years of age, not just the 14-, ir>- or IG-year-olds 
school kids. 
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We are talking about those with responsibilities, either to a 
family which they head or to one they are a part of. To say that 
this is a solution, to me, runs counter to the whole idea in America 
that you are paid what you are worth, not on the basis of your age. 

The logic behind this is the same as saying that elderly people 
are going to be paid less or that blacks are going to be paid less as 
a group or wonpn are going to be paid less. The idea that there is 
something magic about this proposal is the most idiotic idea that 
has been expressed in recent years. 

Why ar^ these people in this situation to begin with? They are 
there because of cutbacks. Unfortunately, a lot of us voted for those 
cutbacks. They are there because we have used unemployment as a 
means of trying to control inflation and now they are in that unfor- 
tunate situation. Are we now going to say you are not worth more 
than an hour? 

The President goes in to the Rose Garden and goes through the 
motion of talking about swinging a pick axe. I see young people in 
this audience here. Are we going to offer these young people a pick 
axe job at $2.'){) an hour? How long would they last? Suggesting 
that we pay our young people $2.50 an hour because that is all that 
they are worth is the most demeaning, insulting proposal that has 
come out of any administration. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I certainly agree with your statement 
and the caucus does. Speaking for myself, if you were a blaqk 
mayor of a community of 120,000 and you had x number of stu- 
dents that were going to be out of school during the summer, from 
a political point of view you have beat on the door and you have 
tried to get more money. And you are not going to get more money. 

You observe Congress and you personally feel that there is little 
doubt that they are going to move a substantial program to do 
some of the things that you suggest. From a political point of view, 
you may now be ready to make the political decision to take the 
same amount of money and spread it out. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well. I would say you should be defeated, whether 
you are black or white. About SO or 90 percent of my constituents 
would be affected by this proposal. For me to go out in Watts, as 
you well know, and to face ^oung people and tell them that they 
are not worth more than $2.i)0 an hour, would be heartless. I would 
be thrown out cf office the next week. I can assure you of that. 

I would deserve to be defeated if I advocated such a thing. 

Mr. (k'NDKRSON. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. FIawkins. Yes. 

Mr. GuNDKRSON. I guess I just have a question. I would be inter- 
ested as to whether this is a hearing where we are supposed to get 
testimony or whether the purpose of our meeting is to make parti- 
san political statements? If we want to sit up here and make politi- 
cal statements and badger everybody else, I can play that game, 
too. 

Mr. Hawkins. You have the freedom to do so. 

Mr. (Jl ndkrson. But is that the purpose of the hearing? We have 
a whole li.st of witnesses here and I would frankly like to hear 
these people. We have already probably had too much time in the 
political arena this year. We have got a lot of time between now 
and November to go out and state tho.se ideologies. 
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I would be interested in what we are going to do todav. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, the President sets the example, Mr. Gunder- 
son, each time he holds a press conference. He often makes politi- 
cal speeches which are clearly partisan political ploys. Turnabout 
is fair play. 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Well, that's your opinion and that is my ques- 
tion. If we want to spend the rest of the morning debating this 
issue, then I am happy to sit here and debate it with you. I am not 
a cosponsor of this bill, but I will tell you as the gentleman from 
Vermont said so eloquently earlier, there has to be a little bit of 
reality in this thing. 

Every one of us would love to be dictator for a day in this coun- 
try, but we don't have that opportunity in the United States of 
America. This is a country where compromise works. The gentle- 
men from California, Verrtiont, Wisconsm and everyone else at this 
table and in this Congress must sit down and take our different 
priorities and perspectives and work out a middle ground. 

If all we want to do this morning is sit here and debate political 
philosophy, then frankly, I will go to one of my other hearings. But 
if we are going to hear the testimony of the various people 

Mr. Hawkins. We are going to hear from every witness who is 
here. They have the freedom to make any statement that they care 
to and so do you, Mr. Gunderson. If in any way you take issue with 
the fact that we are pointing out, not only the economic unsound- 
ness of this proposal but also the social injustice in it, then feel free 
to exercise your right to speak freely. 

As long as I am chairman of this subcommittee, we are going to 
provide free expression whether we agree or disagree with the indi- 
viduals making those statements. 

Mr. Dixon. Mr. Chairman, I have taken much too much time, 
but I do think that I have to put it iij^ focus. 

My comments were not partisan in nature, but the questio.i was 
asked when I was in the room of the former member as to the 
black mayors. I indicated to the committee that I was present in 
St. Louis at that point in time and I gave some three reasons why I 
thought maybe part of their— what f thought may be part of their 
motivation. 

I did not intend that to be partisa because, as a matter of fact, 
some of the mayors there were Republicans and some were Demo- 
crats, but I was responding to a question asked since I was present 
at that meeting. 

Mr. Hayes. I just want to make one comment. I don't think 
anyone should have any illusions that it is political or philosphical. 
We just face up to reality. What is being asked by this Administra- 
tion is that the youth who are unemployed, in order to maybe have 
a job, make a sacrifice of Ho cents an hour below the Federal mini- 
mum wage. 

And we say in reality, those of us who are opposed to it, that this 
is not going to create any new jobs. The Commission, itself, over a 
year ago indicated this would not happen and we certainly need to 
look at an alternative proposal which some of us feel is in H.R. 

oor'. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Dixon. A very excellent state- 
ment. We appreciate your appearance before the committee. 
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Mr. Dixon. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

. Mr. Hawkins. The third panel consists of Mr. Elton Jolly, na- 
tional executive director, Opportunities Industrialization Centers of 
America and Dr. Maurice Dawkins, Director of Government Rela- 
tions. QIC. 

I wish to personally recognize Dr. Maurice Dawkins, who is cer- 
tainly not a stranger to this committee. He is a very close friend 
and actually at one time my minister— still my minister emeritus. 
Dr. Dawkins, we are delighted to have you before the committee. 
We look forward to your testimony. 

STATEMENT OF MAURICE DAWKINS, DIRECTOR OF 
GOVERNMENT RELATIONS. OIC. WASHINGTON. DC 

Mr. Dawkins. Mr. Chairman, I must say at the outset that Rev. 
Leon Sullivan would like to have been here. He sent his regrets 
and personal greetings to you. And I am representing him and also 
that I recognize as the late President, Woodrow Wilson, was awak- 
ened one morning at 3 a.m. by a call from the Port of New York, 
where the assistant director of the port told him that the director 
had just died and the President said somewhat ill-humoredly, 
'Well, my good man, why are you calling me at 3 o'clock in the 
morning to tell me that the director has just died?" 

And he said, "If it is all right with you, I would like to take his 
place. And the President said, "If it is all right with the undertak- 
er, it is all right with me." 

I think perhaps when you try to substitute for someone, they 
want you to drop dead. Trying to substitute for Leon Sullivan puts 
me in that category. I will do my best. 

I am the national director for Government relations of OIC of 
America, the Opportunities Industrialization Centers. I come to 
represent our board chairman, the Reverend Leon Sullivan, nation- 
al executive director, Mr. Elton Jolly, and the director of the Wash- 
ington, DC, OIC and the Reverend Edward Hales. 

Unfortunately, because of the quick and short notice, prior com- 
mitments of these gentlemen could not be rearranged or they 
would be sitting here with me or perhaps I might not be testifying 
because they would do the job without me. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Chairman, I am always pleased to have an op- 
portunity to share my thoughts with you and your committee 
about the youth employment crisis and the overall critical employ- 
ment and training issues which the House Education and Labor 
Committee can and must deal with. 

Let me begin by recalling the history, going back to the riots in 
Watts, Los Angeles, when I served on the task force sent out by 
President Johnson to determine what the Fkleral Government 
policy should or should not be and what they should or should not 
do about the job crisis and about the crisis of the riots. 

As a former president of the Los Angeles NAACP, I had watched 
with frustration and anger as the city officials and State authori- 
ties in California neglected the festering source of racism and pov- 
erty and the cancerous growth of joblessness, hopelessness, and dis- 
pair creating the conditions which led to the riots. 
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As an assistant director of the national war on poverty, appoint- 
ed as the result of the aggressive efforts of the former chairman of 
the House Education and Labor Committee, the late Adam Clayton 
Powell, I was charged with the responsibility of recommending 
what policies should be considered most desirable and most likelv 
to succeed in changing the considerations or defusing the bomb 
before it exploded before a crisis became a disaster. 

At that time almost a quarter of a century ago, youth were still 
the focus of our attention. They smashed the windows. They robbed 
the stores. They fire bombed the buildings in a systemmatic and 
semiorganized fashion and an unsystemmatic and unorganized 
fashion. At this time, thf: labor unions, the black Congressmen, the 
civil rights leaders were all amazed that nobody knew who these 
young people were. 

We knew the voung people in the churches, the young p?ople in 
the NAACP, and the young people in the various organizations, but 
we didn't know these young people. We later met with the sons of 
Watts and other emerging leaders and the message was always the 
same. We want jobs. We want to control our own lives. We want 
jobs. We want to have our own money. We want jobs. We want to 
pay our own way. We want jobs, jobs, jobs, jobs. 

The same theme song was always being sung. So, Mr. Chairman, 
as you know more than most people in the history of America, the 
national policymakers decided the>; did not want to reward the ri- 
oters by pouring in money. The big debate over the solution, big 
spending programs and the private sector responsibility went into 
higher gear. 

Then came the many confrontations the assassination of Dr. 
King, additional riots, the poor people's march led by Dr. Aber- 
nathy, the 1970 manpower legislation, the proposals for youth legis- 
lation to turn the situation around by Hubert Humphrey and Ted 
Kennedy and yourself, along with Republicans like Chafee Powell, 
Schweiker of Pennsylvania, Chairman Perkins and the other col- 
leagues on the House side. 

Finally, Mr. Chairman, I want to remind you that it is against 
this background and under these circumstances that OIC was born 
in 19(54, 20 years ago and shared in the history-making events and 
the legislative process that accompanied them. 

Against this background, 20 years ago, Rev. Leon Sullivan began 
walking the Halls of Congress knocking on doors, shaking hands, 
persuading minds, pounding on tables trying to get something done 
to help America s young people; trying to get the Federal Govern- 
ment to assume the P'ederal responsibilities, so that State and local 
government and business and industry could be brought into a 
comprehensive planning process so that a national youth policy 
could be adopted, so that a stumbling block could become a step- 
ping stone. 

That same Leon Sullivan brought 15,000 of our OiC leaders and 
supporters to Washington in 197;i, 10 years ago, 10 years after the 
historic march on Washington, to try to get the Congress to make a 
bipartisan stand to save job training centers like OIC and CBO em- 
ployment service providers like the Urban League and others. 

This same Ix»on Sullivan succeeded in getting your help to get 
CBO amendments to the CETA legislation at that time, then as 
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you have pointed out, the Youth Employment and Demonstration 
Projects Act. Then he joined in the all-out effort to get the 
Humphrey-Hawkins full employment legislation passed into law. 

Mr. Chairman, it is in this spirit that we in OIC tesfify this 
morning on behalf of both the Hawkins bill, H.R. 5017 and the 
Youth Wage Opportunity Act, H.R. 5721. The Hawkins bill would 
help sol ^e today's youth crisis. The youth wage opportunity bill 
would help solve todav's youth crisis. We submit that it is not a 
case of either one or the other, a case of trving- to do both if possi- 
ble or reach a halfway house agreement that would avoid an im- 
passe. 

We feel that the Senate could pass the Youth Wage Opportunity 
Act. The House could pass the Hawkins bill and the irresistable 
force will meet the immovable object and because of partisan poli- 
tics, the youth will become the victims. They will stay on the street 
corners, easy prey for dope pushers and criminal elements; easy 
targets for irresponsible leaders and beginning their certain jour- 
ney to permanent unemployment and the development of a perma- 
nent underclass. 

We come to ask you, your committee, to sincerely and carefully 
consider if ther-^ isn't some wav that those who accept the adminis- 
tration's position and those who accept your position can't search 
for and fmd some areas of agreement ana make some sincere effort 
to develop an emergency youth employment action plan of some 
kind that can help make a difference in time for this summer. 

We know that in 1973 there was an impasse over CETA. We 
sought help from Jerry Ford, who was the minority leader at the 
time; President Nixon, who was the President. We sought help 
from vou and Chairman Perkins and the people on the Senate side. 
The Black Caucus helped. Everybody got together and in spite of 
the differences, something was done to help the youth. 

Reverend Sullivan savs we need a nonpolitical solution or a bi- 
partisan solution to today's youth crisis before it becomes tomor- 
row's youth disaster. We cannot have on our conscience the de- 
struction of young lives and the social explosions in our neighbor- 
hoods that could develop if we fail to take action. 

We say that something must be tried. Why not try the youth op- 
portunity wage? Why not try the Hawkins bill? We will be the 
guilty ones if we don't try. We drive down the streets and see the 
kids on the street corners. We set* and hear about the pocketbooks 
being snatched and the senior citizens mugged and the old ladies 
raped and the shopkeepers robbed. 

We hear of the idle hands that become the devil's workshop. If 
we don*t cry out, the very rocks will cry out. Do something. Do 
something besides disagree. Do something besides partisan politics. 
Do something that will help and :;oncentrate on the youth them- 
selves and not on the differences between the policy, the theory, 
the doctrine with reference to minimum age. 

I submit that the OIC leaders from Reverend Sullivan and Mr. 
Jolly and the board members are 100 percent in favor of the mini- 
mum wage. We are 100 percent in favor of it and it is too low. We 
have all been in a position, I think, of mainly coming out of work- 
ing in people 8 families to understand the dangers of not having a 
minimum wage, but we are supporting the Youth Employment Op- 
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portunity Wage Act with the understanding that it should be an 
experiment. 

And I would like to read Dr. Sullivan's own words on this point. 

I give the bill my qualiHed and conditional support as an experiment. And I think 
it should be tried because there are millions of young people in the cities of America 
who are unemployed and they need to be employed and put to work in the summer 
in some way. something must be tried. We must try with everything we can to help 
make this happen. I am supporting the bill with the understanding that it will be 
an experiment; that it must be closely monitored; that it must be evaluated; that we 
. must be sure that no adult workers would be displaced and that no youth already 
working at minimum wage is replaced. 

The full-time worker status will not be altered in any way. The youth unemploy- 
ment crisis calls for nonpolitical considerations. 

Mr. Chairman, my closing statement would be that I understand 
what the preceding speakers have said very clearly. I feel very 
strongly that we have had many demonstration projects that have 
come through this committee arid have been tried. Some of them 
have failed and some have succeeded. 

And I would urge the committee to give serious consideration to 
trying this, building in the protective requirements and the en- 
forcements and, if necessary, establishing a nonpartisan or biparti- 
san evaluation task force to do the monitoring that maybe the 
Labor Department does not have the horses to do, so that we will 
be able, maybe with a blue ribbon panel of some kind, to deal with 
the youth problem as though it was not a political football, but 
rather a serious moral issue for all of our peopi^. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. Dr. Dawkins, for a very, very excel- 
lent statement. 

Let me ask you this. Dr. Dawkins. You have appeared before this 
committee various times. Dr. Sullivan has also. As a matter of fact. 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers of America, I think, has 
made an outstanding contribution to this committee, and we have 
certainly shared with you many of the experiences that you have 
gone through. 

You indicated that we had become involved in various demon- 
stration programs in the past, some of which failed, many of which 
succeeded. Can you explain why those programs that have proven 
to be highly successful, highly bipartisan and that were specifically 
designed to reach the problem, the crisis that you speak of, are not 
now being supported apparently by the administration? 

Mr. Dawkins. I would think two things, yes, sir, that, one, pilot 
project, for example, that I use as a case in point was the one that 
the MDRC of New York and 10 pilot cities, I believe, youth incen- 
tive program 

Mr. IlAWKiNs. That was under the 1977 Act that OIC testified on 
and helped to get on the statute books by bipartisan cooperation. 

Mr. Dawkins. That is exactly correct, although 1 must put on the 
record that we were cut out of that pilot. We didn t get one of the 
cities, but we felt it was a good project. 

Mr. Hawkins. (Community-based organizations did not play a 
meaningful role in the implementation which this committee cer- 
tainly opposes and certainly pointed out that was the unfortunate 
part oi* it. 

Mr. Dawkins. That is right. Nevertheless, we were in favor of 
the project. 



Mr. Hawkins. You did approve it. 

Mr. Dawkins. We were in favor of the project and we were d'sap- 
pointed when it was curtailed. We testified and if you have another 
hearing, we will be glad to testify as to the damage that was done 
bv the curtailment of that project. We feel that it was the kind of 
thing that the administration made a mistake, consciously or un- 
consciously or unknowingly, but it was a mistake because that was 
one of the best demonstration projects that had come down the 
pike in a number of ways. 

However, there were some faults in that, and I am just saying 
that demonstration projects ought to be tried, and we have a histo- 
ry of having tried them, and I believe that this would be one we 
ought to try. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, the point I am trying to reach is if you have 
a demonstration that succeeds, then why don't you use it as the 
ba.sis for a full-scale program? Why keep trying demonstrations if 
you are not willing to use those that have worked? 

Now that was a program which I would certainly say could be 
easily amended to include a broader participation of community- 
based organizations. Even without that, it still is available. 

We still have under the Job Training Partnership Act, which* 
this committee opposes and I personally have strong reservations 
about, but it is on the statute books and even now, because of a 
shortfall in that program that Mr. Jeffords and I and many others 
have worked on is a shortfall of over $100 million to make up 
which would be a downpayment at least on showing a compromise 
or showing some good faith to work out the type of compromise 
that you speak of. 

But we can't get it: The Senate and the House both have taken a 
position on that $100 million. If you can't get $100 million on a pro- 
gram that the administration calls its own and individuals feel it 
isn't worth even putting up $100 million for, I am not too enthused 
about our chances for a compromise. The Secretary of Labor is 
coming to this committee on June 10 to testify, and I will certainly 
try out at that time some of the suggestions that you have made so 
that we can attempt to reach a compromise. 

But I suspect that the summer is going to be over, that the crisis 
is already upon us, these programs, in order for local governments 
and the private sector to participate in their implementation. 

Mr. Dawkins. Mr. Chairman, there are two dimensions here. In 
rt ^ lying to them let me first say that, I agree with your analvsis. 

The fact is that there have to be some given concessions on both 
sides of an issue if there is going to be a compromise. The adminis- 
tration does not speak with a united voice on all these issues. 
There are some people in the administration who feel one way and 
some who feel another way. One side or the other side prevails de- 
pending on where the President puts his thumb or his emphasis. 

But it seems to me that if the issue is clarified and youth is a 
good place to start because everybody agrees with how bad the 
youth situation is and everybody agrees that something ought to be 
done about it. Maybe this is the one arena in which we can get ev- 
erybody to give on both sides. We would hope that a good faith 
effort would be made on both sides at the level of the President 
and the level of the Secretary of Labor, the level of the Senate, 
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which is majority Republicans, and the House, which is majority 
Democrats. 

If we could get everybody saying "OK, let s work out something, 
let's make it an emergency, OK, we will make it a 2-year demon- 
stration instead of a 1-year" so that the fact that this is due and so 
forth and so oru and let's protect the minimum wage, let's not 
make that the victim of this whole process," we ought to be able to 
help our youth without doing in our adults. We ought to be mature 
and intelligent enough, to do that. I just think maybe we ought to 
do some things we have never done before. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeflbrds. 

Mr. Jeffords. Thank you. 

I think your statement is. a very courageous statement under the 
circumstances, and I think you have pointed out very vividly that 
if we really care about the minority youth in this country, we have 
got to be willing to take some risks on some conventional principles 
and see what we can do to end this serious unemployment problem. 

As I view the situation right now, if we were to take and imple- 
ment this program, and in addition to that, apply it to the summer 
youth program, we could put to work this summer an additional 
650,000 young people. To me that is a critical question: Whether or 
not we really care enough about those young people to give them 
an opportunity to work this summer? We need to put aside all the 
philosophical and emotional problems and to experiment to see if it 
will work and if the Department of Labor can administer the pro- 
gram in the experimental basis so that we do get job creation and 
not job substitution. 

So I want to thank you for bringing the issues back to the criti- 
cal question. That is: Is this committee or is this Congress, is this 
administration really serious about doing something about the 
youth unemployment in this country? I appreciate very much your 
words. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Dawkins. Mr. Jeffords, I appreciate your statement, and I 
'would like to just add, in response to that, that one of the big prob- 
lems is to convince the employers, the business people, they have 
not used the targeted jobs tax credit that has been available to 
them. The record shows that. 

They have not responded as they should have or could have, and 
I think a lot of the emphasis has to be put, and perhaps you can do 
that in some language that wiil amend the administration's bill so 
that the employer, especiallv the small businessman where SO per- 
cent of the jobs are in small businesses, have not just an incentive 
on his voluntary good conscience, but also some concern that it is 
to his disadvantage not to do it. 

I don't know how to phrase that, but it seems to me that the 
youth are that important and we ought to work out something. 

Mr. Jeffords. I agree with you. I think if we look at what other 
countries around the world have done in this area and at the re- 
sponsibility that businesses in those countries feel for this kind of a 
situation, that we can convert, especiallv with the backing of the 
President, the understanding of our employers as to their responsi- 
bilities. 
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I recently visited Germany, where they feel very strongly about 
this. In fact, businesses voluntarily increased their funds that they 
put up to hire more young people as apprentices because they had 
a sudden increase in the number of unemployed young people. 

I think we made an important step forward in the Job Training 
Partnership Act emphasize to the employer their responsibility 
in this area. I tnink it would be important to push that again one 
step further ana say, **you have a moral responsibility which will 
be of economic advantage to you if you are willing to take this risk 
and go out and hire these young people for this summer." I would 
hope that we could do that on an experimental basis. 

If it doesn't wor e, then OK. We will have tried it and the fault 
may fall on us. It may fall on the administration for lack of en- 
forcement, or it may fall on the employer for the unwillingness to 
accept their responsibilities in thip area. But at least we will try to 
help the young people, and I think ihat is what is important. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Ha YES. Let me just "-say that your characterijiation of his 
statement being courageous, I agree with that, Mr. Jeffords. 

I have two questions that bother me. For instance, I have had a 
lot of respect, and still have, for Reverend Sullivan and his organi- 
zation, OIC. We haven't always agreed on all issues. 

As I understand it, your suggestion is that we accept the admin- 
istration s proposal on a subminimum wage as a stopgap measure 
until H.R. 5017 is passed? I just want to see if I am clear when I 
say that. Should this happen and it doesn't work, how do we get rid 
of the subminimum wage proposal? That is the first question. 

The second question is, I come from an area where just running 
down the $l()()-a-week based on 40 hours— ^2 a day, goes for trans- 
portation, taxes run roughly 30 percent. So we are talking maybe 
i<HO a week if they get 40 hours, and if they are lucky enough to get 
a job. Do you see this as really any real solution even on a partial 
basis to the current situation that exists today in the high unem- 
ployment areas such as Chicago or where the youth unemployment 
runs roughly in the black communities around (50 percent? 

Mr. Dawkins. Mr. Hayes, I appreciate your comments because I 
was born in Chicago and went to high school on the North Side, 
and I always have a close tie to Chicago, a lot of family live there, 
and I know what you are talking about in transportation. I under- 
stand that whole problem. 

What I would say, taking the last question first, we have too 
many young people who won't be reached by the $71H million that 
is already in there for summer youth jobs, many too many. They 
will .still be on the street corners with the problems that we just 
.skimmed over a little bit. 

And to them, to get *.nem started on a job in the world of work, 
many of them have never been in the world of work. They have 
four and five generations of welfarism. To get them started, to git 
thvm with $2.r)0 in their pocket that is their own, their first check 
maybe for some of them has got to be a plus rather than a minus. 
That is my basic assumption. 

The .second thing is that tied to that, anybody who tries to substi- 
tute one of those $2.00 ones for a $liMo one ought to have the book 
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thrown at them. They ought to really be done in, and I was really 
appalled when the questions were raised about lack of enforcement 
fiacilities and mechanisms and so forth and so on. 

But I think that we have worked out systems to handle almost 
anything we really seriously wanted to work out. I think we could 
work out something to deal with that. 

Your first question as to how I linked up my support of H.R. 
5017 with the youth opportunity wage. I am not an expert or tech- 
nician in that kind of linkage, but I do know if we want the enter- 
prise zones, for example, we ought to have a job training compo- 
nent in» and probably the logical way is to hook it up to JTPA in 
some way. And I think that perhaps we ought^ to be able to hook 
H.R. 5Q17 into JTPA in sohie way. 

But my point is that the stopgap nature of what we are talking 
about is a reality because' if we are not careful, we won*t even get 
it started before the summer will be over, and we are talking about 
an emergency action and not a long-range plan. And Tf it fails, let 
me add this, we would be the first ones to say^ it is a failure. We 
gave you your chance and you so and so's didn^t do anything with 
it, and I just think that is important. 

Mr. Hayes. Would you yield for a minute? 

Have you ever tried to take a piece of meat away from a hungry 
lion? That is what vou are talking about. 

Mr. Dawkins. I know. Lions are one thing, and people are some* 
thing else I think. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. I pass. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. McCain. 

Mr. McCain. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Dawkins, I also very much appreciate what you had to say, 
and I think you had some very important things to say. One of 
them was that it is absolutely critical to have bipartisan coopera- 
tion on this issue. Possibly I am naive, but I feel that on an issue 
this critical, as Social Security was not too long ago. we must work 
on a bipartisan basis to solv^ it. 

I also appreciate very much your willingness to try an experi- 
mental program which is basically what this is. I also appreciate 
the remark you made that if the program is a failure, you will be 
one of the first bring it to the attention of Congress and to the 
administration. 

I think you made an important point of trying to set up an eval- 
uation in this legislation. If it, or some piece of legislation, were en- 
acted. An objective evaluation would be important. This does not 
seem to me to be an insurmountable obstacle. 

It is very unfortunate that we have exchanges that seem to lock 
us into positions that, unfortunately, make it more difTicult to 
reach compromises. I also think there is some validity to the 
thought of tying this into JTPA or the chairman's bill. 

I just have one question. Great concern has been expressed, and I 
think valid concern, by the previous witnesses that this program 
would not be taken advantage of by the people who need it the 
most, but in middle class or upper class neighborhoods which is ob- 
viously not the target of this legislation. 
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Would you support some kind of amendment to this legislation 
which would say this program is only for disadvantagea youth at 
certain economic levels? Would that satisfy some of the concerns? 

Mr. Dawkins. I would think that targeting, a£ Ihe chairman of 
the Black Caucus indicated, targeting to the disadvantaged, in 
quotes, and we know that the inner city blacks or the inner city 
hispanics are the real bottom of the barrel of our economic system, 
that targeting is essential. 

There must be an amendment of that kind. The bill, as it stands, 
doesn't take care of that, and we would have to build that in. And I 
would urge this committee to insist that such an amendment be 
put in. 

Mr. Hayes. Would the gentleman yield just a minute? 
Mr. McCain. If I could just respond, sir, and then I would be glad 
to yield. 

You can be assured of my attempts to amend this, Mr. Dawkins, 
so that it will be targeted. 

Now, I would like to yield to my colleague from Illinois. 

Mr. Hayes. I know you understand what is being said about this 
kind of proposal in the black community, and hispanic youth could 
be used at $2.50 an hour when white workers, in effect, youth turn 
it down at $3.35 an hour. This is what has been said. 

Mr. Dawkins. There are two things that I think are myths about 
this. I come out of a labor union family. My father *'as a steel 
worker and I was an auto worker. I love the union's contribution to 
the future and the present of our people. 

Two things are myths. One is a lot of the young people are going 
to be delighted to get $2.50. The other assumption is they are not 
going to want to work for $2.50. I don't think that is true. I don't 
think we know. That is why I think we need to test it and find out. 

And, second, I think whether they are white, black, green or 
purple, that the ones that are in the same conditions are going to 
react the same. It is a matter of the poor whites are just as baa off 
as the poor blacks, and the poor whites and the poor blacks are to- 
gether and the middle*class whites and blacks are together. 

I just think we have to do a little more research and get some 
more facts before we can get to some hard conclusions about how 
they are going to react. 

Mr. Hayes. I yield. 

Mr. McCain. I again would like to express my appreciation ibr 
the message that you send to Congress, that people don't warit to 
wait, they want help. They deserve, I think, a certain degree of bi- 
partisanship from the Congress to address these issues. 

I thank you again. 

Mr. Dawkins. Just one thing, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to add that we nave had a lot of experience with the 
chairman of this committee over a long number of years, and mine 
goes back some 20 years, when he was in the State legislature in 
('alifornia, and I have the highest regard for both his principles 
and his intestinal fortitude. 

Mr. McCain. As I believe all of •ij on the committee do, yes, sir. 

Mr. Dawkins. And I know he is not going to let injustice be done 
as long as he can breathe. So I feel that if we could work out a 
compromise that he can see that maybe this makes sense, and we 
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could perhaps sell it to the whole Congress. If he doesn't, I think 
we have got a problem. 

Mr. McCain. He is very adept at that. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. NiEL£ON. I would like to comment on Dr. Dawkins' testimo* 
ny. I think it is a very good piece of rhetoric and so forth. I am not 
sure I agree with you in a lot of areas. 

The one statement I have does not say what you read. Do you 
have another statemcfnt? 

Mr. Dawkins. They asked me if I had anything in writing. That 
is a statement I have made previouslv, and my testimony today 
will be typed up and submitted oflicially, yes. It wasn't in there at 
all. If that deceived you, I am sorry. 

Mr. NiEL£ON. I want to commend you on your ability to focus the 
real issue and to plead with us, as you did very eloquently, to try to 
compromise, and I think your statement that these two proposals 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive, vou could do both at the 
same time. As a matter of fact, you could try this approach even if 
onlv 8 percent would give additional jobs, maybe that should do 
and maybe do the others as well. 

I would like to tell the chairman in spite of the confrontive 
nature of some of the testimony that has oeen had earlier today 
that I believe there is room for some compromise, and I believe we 
could work out a bill that would solve the problem of the youth un- 
eniployed as well as the concentration on where they are needed. 

Frankly, I think there is some virtue for everyone, rich or poor. I 
think the fact that they work in the summer is a very good thing. 
h myself, had three part-time jobs when I was in high school, and I 
think that is good experience. I think people need to have that ex- 
perience in work whether they need to or not from a fmancial 
standpoint. So there is some merit in pioviding opportunities. 

I think perhaps the tragedy we have seen among some of our 
rich youth in the past who have not had the opportunity to work 
and have the responsibility is evidence. It is a good attitude we 
should inculcate in everyone's life. 

Let me simply commend you for this and indicate to the chair- 
man that I am certainly willing to help in any way I can to get the 
best parts of both these bills and come up with something to try to 
dolve the problem. I don't want to close my mind to the Hawkins 
bill nor do I want to be closed to the other possibility. I think we 
ought to try to work out something and solve this problem. 

I think the incentive is there for all of us. I think the desire to 
make work available for our youth is the same on all sides of the 
aisle, and frankly I think we ought to go forth in that spirit. And I 
appreciate your testimony and thank vou for it. 

Mr. Dawkins. Thank you very much. 

Mr Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. Gunderson. 

Mr Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I almost hesitate to say anything because I am just going to join 
the chorus of people appreciating your remarks. You have hit this 
right on target and probably theie was somebody more powerful 
than all of us who decided that you ought to be the next witness 
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after everything that has preceded you this morning. I think you 
have put it all back into proper perspective. 

You wanted to get the Department of Labor to move quickly, as 
you said, for this summer. Give them a 1-year experiment project 
and say ''Show us that it can work this summer." f think we would 
see them move fairly quickly down there. It may be the way we 
could meet Mr. Hayes' concern and authorize such a program for 1 
year which automatically expires at the end 6f that particular 
time. * 

Mr. Dawkins. I would like to thank you and say that Dr. Sulli- 
van has thought that 1 year would be the way. He can always 
speak for himself, but he thought 1 vear was enough to see what 
they could do, and then we would determine whether or not we 
could go beyond that. / 

Mr. GuNDERSON. Thank you very much. / 

Mr. Hawkins. To clarify that further, would you say that in the 
2-year trial period, should the program include community-based 
organizations? Should it include any training? Should it include 
any education? These are the points that I am not clear on. 

When you say "compromise," what are the conditions that Dr. 
Sullivan made when he referred to conditions in his statement? 

Mr. Dawkins. I would like to repeat that his conditions included, 
one, the fact that there should be monitoring and there should be 
evaluation and there should be an assurance that the minimum 
wage would not be affected in a negative way for anvone who is 
working at the minimum wage, no displacement of either the 
adults working or youth working at the mmimum wage. 

And as far as the linkage, which Mr. Hayes referred to, I think it 
is terribly important thrt what happens to them after September 
does come into consideration, and I am not sure but what your bill 
doesn't deal with that part time in the school year. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mv bill, H.R. 5017, is a year-round program. 

Mr. Dawkins. We are on record as being in favor of year round 
and not just summer. 

Mr. Hawkins. It does include CBO's. It gives them the opportuni- 
ty to provide alternative education, for example. 

Mr. Dawkins. We would like to include CBO's. As you know, 
that has been our theme song for a long time, and I would like the 
record to show that I did not come down here and fail to mention 
that we want community-based organizations to be an integral part 
of the Nation's manpower delivery system and the only way we can 
do that is to be included in at every level of the system. 

Mr. Hawkins. Dr. Dawkins, I reflect the views of the committee. 
We are highly appreciative of your testimony, and I don't really 
characterize it as a courageous thing. I think it is the usual charac- 
terization of the expert testimony I have had from OIC from Dr. 
Sullivan and yourself, and we congratulate you on a very excellent 
statement. 

Mr. Dawkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Hawkins. Do you want your statement included in the 
record? 
Mr. Dawkins. Yes. 
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Mr. Hawkins. Without objection* your statement will be included 
in the record. 
Thank you very much. 

[Prepared statements of Rev. Maurice A. Dawkins follow:] 

pRKPARED Statement or Rev. Maurice A. Dawkinb, National Director or Gov- 
ernment Relations, OrroRTUNrnss Indubtriauzation Centers (O.LCj or 
America 

Mr. Chairman, My name is Maurice Dawkins. I am the National Director of Gov- 
ernment Relations for O.I.C. of America> the Opportunities Industrialization Cen- 
ters. 

We come to represent our Board Chairman, the Rev. Leon Sullivan, our National 
Executive Director Mr. Elton Jolly and the Director of our Washington, D.C. O.I.C. 
Rev. Edward Hailes. 

Unfortunately because of the quick and short notice prior conunitments of these 
gentlemen could not be rearranged or they would be sitting here with me, or per- 
haps I might not be testifying because they would do the job without me. 

Nevertheless Mr. Chairman, I am always pleased to have an opportunity to share 
my thoughts with you about the Youth Employment crisis and the overall critical 
employment and training issues which the House Education and Labour Committee 
can and must deal with. 

Let me begin bv recalling tht history going back to the riots in Watts, Los Ange- 
les when I served on the Task Force sent out by President Johnson to determine 
what the Federal Government shouM or should not do about the crisis. 

As the former President of the Los Angeles NAACP I had watched with frustra- 
tion and anger as the city officials and State Authorities in California neglected the 
festering sores of racism and poverty and the cancerous growths of joblessness, 
hopelessness and despair create the conditions which led to the riots. 

As an Assistant Director of the National War on Poverty— appointed as a result 
of the aggressive effort of the former Chairman of the House Education and Labor 
Committee, the late Adam Clayton Powell, I was charged with the responsibility of 
recommending what policies should be considered most desirable and most likely to 
succeed in changing the conditions or "defUsing the bomb" before it exploded. 
Before a crisis became a disaster. 

At this time almost a quarter century ago, the youth were the focus of our atten- 
tion—they smashed the windows, robbed the stores and Hre bombed the buildings in 
a systematic and semi-organized fashion, as well as in an unsystematic and unorga- 
nized fashion. 

At this time the Labor Unions, the Black Congressmen, the Civil Rights leaders 
were all amazed that nobody knew who these young people were. We later met with 
the Sons of Watts and ether emerging leaders and the message was always the 
same— 

We want jobs— we want control our own lives— We want jobs, we want to have 
our own money, we want jobs- We want to pay our own way. We want jobs— Jobs. 
Jobs. Jobs. The theme song was always the same. 

, So Mr. Chairman, as you know more than most, the National Policy Makers de- 
cided that they did not want to reward the rioters bv pouring in money. The big 
debate over the so called big spending programs and private sector responsiblity 
went into high gear. 

Then came the many confrontations— the assassination of Dr. King, additional 
riota— the Poor Peoples March led by Dr. Abernathy. The 1970 Manpower Training 
legislation. The proposals for Youth Legislation to try and turn the situation 
around, by Hubert Humphrey* Ted Kennedy. Ed Brooke and yourself with Chair- 
man Perkins and vour colleagues on the House Side. Republicans, Jacob Javits. 
Dick Schweicker. Nlarivn Esch» and Al Quie joining in. 

Then finally. Mr. Chairman I want to remind you that it is against this back* 
ground and under these circumstances that OIC was born in 1964 and shared in the 
nistory-making events and the legislative process that accompanied them. Against 
this background 20 years ago Leon Sullivan began walking the halls of the Con- 
gress, knocking on doors, shaking hands, persuading minds, pounding on tables, 
trying to get something done to help America's jroung people. Trying to get Federal 
Government to assume the Federal Responsibilities so that State and I^al Govern* 
ment and Business and Industry could be brought into a comprehensive planning 
process— so that a National Youth Policy could be adpoted— so that a stumbling 
block could become a stepping stone. 
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That same Leon Sullivan brought lo.OOO of our OIC leaders and supporters to 
Washington in 1973—10 years after the historic March on Washington to try to get 
the Congress to take a bi-partisan stand to save job training centers like OIC and 
C.B.O. employment service providers like the Urban League and S.E.R. 

This same Leon Sullivan succeeded in getting your help to get C.B.O. amendments 
to the CETA Legislation at that time. Then he joined in the all out effort to get the 
Youth Employment Demonstration Project Act passed as well as the Humphrey- 
Hawkins Full Employment Act. 

Mr. Chairman it is in this spirit that I testify this morning on behalf of both the 
Hawkins Bill 5017 and the Youth Wage Opportunity Act. The Hawkins bill would 
help solve today's Youth Crisis. The Youth Wage Opportunity Bill would help solve 
today's Youth Crisis. 

We submit that it is not a case of either/or it is a case of trying to do both if 
possible or reach a half-way house of agreement that would avoid an impasse. 

We feel that the Senate can pass the Youth Wage Opportunity Act and the House 
can pass the Hawkins Bill 5017 and the irresistible force will meet the immovable 
object and because of partisan politics the youth will become the victims. They will 
stay on the street corners, easy prey for dope pushers and criminal elements; easy 
targets for irresponsible leaders and beginning their certain journey to permanent 
unemployment and the development of a permanent underclass. 

We come to ask your Commitee to seriously, prayerfully and carefully consider if 
there isn't some way that those who accept the Administration's position and those 
who accept your position can't search for and find some areas of agreement and 
make some sincere effort to develop a Youth Employment Emergency Action Plan 
that can help make a difference in time for this summer! 

We know that in 1973 there was an impasse over CETA. We sought help from 
Jerry Ford the Minority Leader and P/esident Nixon. We sought help from you and 
Chairman Perkins. 

We asked Senator Hugh Scott. Minority Leader of Senate to help, we got Senator 
Ted Kennedy, Pete Williams, Howard Baker to help. 

The Black Caucus helped, they all got together in spite of the differences to do 
something to help the youth. Reverend Sullivan says we need a non-political solu- 
tion or a bi-partisan solution to today's youth crisis before it becomes tomorrow's 
youth disaster. 

We cannot have on our conscience the destruction of young lives and the social 
explosions in our neighborhoods that could develop if we fail to take action. We say 
that something must be tried. Why not try the Youth Opportunity Wage? Why not 
try the Hawkin's Bill 5017? 

We will be the guilty ones if we don't try. We drive down the streets and see the 
kids on the street corners, we hear of the pocket-books snatched, the senior citizens 
mugged, the old ladies raped, the shopkeepers robbed. We hear of the idle hands 
that becomes the devil's workshop. 

. If we don't cry out— the very rocks will cry out. Do something! Do something be- 
sides disagree. Do something besides partisan politics. Do something that concen- 
trates on the youth and not on our disagreements over the minimum wage. Dr. Sul- 
livan's statement which I shall read, is very simple in this regard. I submit it for 
the record. 

'I give the bill my conditional support as an experiment and I think it should be 
tried. Because there are millions of young people in the cities of America who are 
unemployed and they need to be employed and put to work in the summer in some 
way. 

Something must be tried. We must try with everything we can to help make this 
happen. 

I am supporting the bill with the understanding that it will be an experiment. 
That it must be closely monitored, that it must be evaluated, that we must be sure 
that no adult worker is displaced and that no youth already working at minimum 
wage replaced and that the standard of the minimurh wage of full time workers 
will not be altered in any way. 

The youth unemployment crisis calls for non*political considerations." 

Mr. Chairman, my closing remarks are also simple. 

My board. Reverend Sullivan, Mr. Jolly are all in favor of the minimum wage. 
They believe it is too low. They see this Youth Opportunity Wage as an experiment. 
They see it m better than nothing. They see it as a test. 

If it doesn't work, we will be tne first to come oack and say that the youth were 
not served well and the adults were not protected. 

We ought to be able to help our youth without doing harm to our adults. 
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Thank you very much Mr. Chairman, we have worked with you on these prob- 
lems for many years— and in my case it goes back to 20 years ii. the California 
State Legislature. We have always had the highest respect for your leadership, your 
vision and your intestinal fortitude. We know that no injustice will be done in this 
Committee as long as you have breath! So we feel confident that if the Committee 
can work out a compromise that makes sense to you, we can perhaps get the whole 
Congress to support it. Let us not be afraid to do something we have never done 
before! 

Dawkins Statement on Youth Opportunity Wage 

Today 8 youth employment crisis has the potential for becoming tomorrow's social 
disaster. It is estimated that 44.9% rate of black youth employment includes some 
cities where the rate is as high as 75%— Hispanic barrios are 2^y% poverty pockets 
of white youth are 15%. 

This nation is experiencing an economic recovery which is not reaching our youth 
population. At the same time the small business owners who have 80% of the Jobs 
require employees with skills and work habits that our youth do not have. 

Far too many of our black youth are in danger of becoming a permanent under 
clasQ in America because they have no basic skills of reading, writmg and computa* 
tion. That is why Rev. Leon Sullivan, the Nation s foremost expert in manpower 
Training and the Nation Wide Network of O.LC. (Opportunities Industrialization 
Centers)— After 20 years of successful operation training more than 700,000 Ameri* 
cans of all races, ages and sexes has sought a new system of pre*vocational training 
through legislation (S2289). As an Amendment to the Vocational Act of 1963 during 
the current reauthorization taking place in the Senate. 

At the same time, Rev. Sullivan is keenly aware that neither his legislative pro* 
poeals nor any of the Youth Bills currently being considered by the Congress will be 
passed and signed into law in time to deal with this summers Youth Employment 
Problem unless the President and the Congress come to some agreement on an 
Emergency Action Plan of some kind. 

That is why I am here this morning to state that the O.I.C. of America supports 
the recommendation of Secretary Donovan for a Youth opportunity wage bill to 
make possible an all out effort by the private sector to hire 400,000 unemployed 
youth. This demonstration project for four months— May through September— ^n 
serve as a stop-gap to meet the immediate summer problems. 

It still won t he enough— but it will help— and its better than nothing. Our Orga* 
nization, operating in 35 States and 140 Communities, hew seen the tragedy of our 
youth— unskilled. Jobless and. hopeless on the street corners in the pool halls, the 
tag rooms and in crime related activities. 

Rev. Sullivan, angered and distressed by this picture criss-crossed the country to 
enlist the support of the chambers of Commerce, manufacturers and employers of 
small, ipiddle-sized and large business— calling on them to hire at least one youth in 
each business. 

We know from this experience that there is a potential for Vioth of 10 million 
business to provide 1 million jobs. We know that the Secretary's goal of 400,000 jobs 
is realistic-'if we can convince the Business Community to take emergency action 
right now. 

Therefore we shall enlist our clergy supporters, our auxiliaries, our fraternal and 
social organizations to lobby on behalf of this bill. 

We shall urge our Congressmen and Senators to vote for it. We shall go to the 
pulpits of our churches and preach about it. 

America's youth must not be sacrificed on the altar of theories, doctrines, and 
conflicts concerning the minimum wage. 

Our Board members and our Chairman Rev. Sullivan, our Director, Elton Jolly all 
believe in a minimum wage as a matter of public policy- They believe it is too 
low— but we say we would rather have hundreds or thousands of our youth em- 
ployed at $2IiO per hour on a summer job than unemployed at no dollars an hour on 
the street corners. 
The late Martin Luther King once stated about progress in civil rights: 
**We ain*t what we want to be 
We ain't what we ought to be 
We ain't what we're gonna be 
But Thank God We Ain*t What we wax. 
In that spirit I would paraphrase his remarks and say. 
"It ain*t what we want it to be 
It ain't what it ought to be Q 
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But ita a hell of a lot better 
Than Nothing! 

Mr. Hawkins. The next panel will consist of Mr. Bob McGlotten, 
associate director, Department of Legislation, AFL-CIO; and Mr. 
Markley Roberts, economist. Department of Economic Research, 
AFLr^IO. We welcome you and look forward to your testimony. 

Any statements that you have for the record, without objection, 
will be included in the record at this point. 

STATEMENTS OF BOB McGLOTTEN, ASSOCIATE DIRECTOR DE- 
PARTMENT OF LEGISLATION, AFL-CIO; MARKLEY ROBERTIs, 
ECONOMIST, DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMIC RESEARCH, AFL-CIO 

Mr. McGlotten. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Roberts, my colleague, is here with me. He doesn't have a 
separate statement. I will read portions of my statement. I wish 
that the entire statement will be included in the record. 

Mr. Hawkins. Without objection, so ordered. 

Mr. McGlotten. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to 
present the position of the AFL-CIO in support of your efforts to 
open up employment opportunities for disadvantaged youth with a 
school and work progam. We commend you and the members of 
this subcommittee for your continuing concern for improvement 
and expansion of education, training, and employment opportuni- 
ties for young people. You can be sure that the AFL-CIO will con- 
tinue to work with you in support of sound, effective legislation 
along the lines of H.R. 5017 as amended to meet some of the con- 
cerns I will be raising in this statement. 

The AFL-CIO has a long record of concern about the serious 
problem of youth unemployment. From the early 1960's, the labor 
movement has been actively engaged in efforts to increase employ- 
ment and training opportunities for young people generally and 
particularly for minority young people. Since 1981, unfortunately, 
the deteriorating economic situation and the sharp cutback in Fed- 
eral support for youth training have forced a sharp reduction in 
these activities. 

For example, union-sponsored and union*supported apprentice- 
ship outreach programs brought 60.000 minority and female young 
people into the skilled trades in the 1960's and the 19708. More 
than 100 apprenticeship outreach programs were operating, many 
of them administered by labor organizations, including the AFL- 
CIO Human Resources Development Institute working with local 
building and construction trade councils. 

Also, many apprenticeship outreach programs were administered 
by two labor-supported groups, the National Urban League and the 
Recruitment and Training Program. A number of national and 
international unions extended the outreach concept with special 
preapprenticeship training programs for minority and female 
youth tx) prepare them for entry into regular apprenticeship in con- 
struction and other apprenticeable trades. 

Unfortunately, the Reagan administration failed to maintain 
necessary support for these programs and, therefore, the outreach 
programs were phased down during 1981-1982. 
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Fortunately, the successful Job Corps Training Program, which 
involves a great deal of labor participation, labor involvement, and 
labor support, continues. There are no hard figures on the number 
of union trained Job Corps participants, but we estimate that it is 
several thousand a year through tne 107 Job Corps centers across 
the country. 

Of course, there are many other continuing union efforts to serve 
minority youth, ran^ng from preapprenticeship training to special 
summertime activities. And HRDI efforts to help minority youth 
are currently focused on helping unions develop programs using 
local resources under the Job Training Partnership Act, where 
labor organizations at the local level can make use of knowledge 
gained from past programs to meet the continuing needs of minori- 
ty youth. 

The AFL-CIO supports the full employment commitment of the 
Humphrev-Hawkins Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 
1978, and we supported the Youth Employment Demonstration 
Projects Act of 1977. Unfortunately, the American economy still 
falls short of full employment, and present Reagan administration 
policies do not give high priority to reduction of persistent hieh un- 
employment. With persistent high unemployment a general prob- 
lem, it is not surprising that young people and teenagers are par- 
ticularly hard hit. One out of every five teenagers and two out of 
every five black teenagers are now unemployed. 

The low labor force participation rate for black teenage males 
suggests that even these horrendous fibres understate black teen- 
age male unemployment because of widespread hidden unemploy- 
ment and discouraged worker unemployment of those who give up 
looking for nonexistent jobs and, therefore, are not counteo in the 
labor force. 

Therefore, we support the purpose and the general approach of 
H.R. 5017 which would help economically disadvantaged youth 
aged 16 to 19 with: Part-time employment during the regular 
school year up to 20 hours a week; part-time employment during 
the summer months between regular school years, combined with 
remedial education, classroom instruction, or on the Job or appren- 
ticeship training; and full-time emplovment for a period of at least 
8 weeks during the summer months between regular school years, 
up to a maxintium of 40 hours a week. 

We recognize the benefits which can be achieved for public agen- 
cies and private nonprofit organizations and for participating dis- 
advantaged young people through carefully monitored subsidized 
employment and work experience combined with education and 
training. We supported such a keep them in school youth incentive 
entitlement program under the 1977 Youth Employment Demon- 
stration Project Act, and we continue to support this approach in 
H.R. 5017. 

^ We recognize and appreciate the labor protection requirements 

in H.R. 5017, including: One, wage and labor standards providing 
for payment of at least the regular Federal minimum wage; two, 
an increase in employment opportunities over those opportunities 
which would otherwise be available; three, prohibition against dis- 
placement of currently employed workers; four, prohibition against 
substitution; five, no youth to be hired by an employer when any 
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person is on lajrofT from that employer; six, protection of promotion 
opportunities for currently employed workers; and, seven, consulta- 
tion with labor organizations representing people engaged in simi- 
lar work in the area. 

However, we are very much concerned about the authorization 
in H.R. 5017 for youth mcentive entitlement funds: One, to pay up 
to 100 percent of wages and benefits anU training costs during the 
first 6 months of emplo3anent in this program; and, two, to pay up 
to 75 percent of wages and benefits and training costs during any 
succeeding months of such employment. 

We do not object to youth incentive entitlement subsidies to 
public agencies and to private nonprofit employers of disadvan- 
taged youth, although we believe such employment must be care- 
fully monitored to prevent abuse. The proposed youth school-and- 
employment programs would not be make-work projects. These pro- 
grams could help local public agencies facing serious budget reduc- 
tions, but they must be carefully monitored and policed to prevent 
substitution or displacement of regular workers. 

However, we strongly oppose wage subsidies to private, for-profit 
employers. We oppose such wage subsidies whether done directly 
through public grants or through the back door of tax credits. We 
do not oppose use of Federal funds to reimburse private, for-profit 
employers for extraordinary costs of recruiting, counseling, in- 
structing, and training disadvantaged workers, but we believe that 
wage subsidies for private, for-pront employers are wrong in gei ar- 
al and wrong in this specific instance. 

We oppose wage subsidies to private, for-profit organizations be- 
cause such organizations are sig;nificantly different from public and 
private nonprofit organizations in purpose and behavior. Free labor 
wage subsiaies to private, for-profit organizations would give these 
for-profit organizations an unfair advantage over their competitors 
and would provide these for-profit organizations with unfair wind- 
fall profits from public funds. By contrast, public and private non- 
profit organizations provide services which are not in the competi- 
tive market economy, services which benefit the whole community 
without regard to a profit motive. 

Therefore, we urge that H.R. 5017 specifically rule out private, 
for-profit employers from eligibility for wage subsidies in the youth 
incentive entitlement program. The full program of payments up to 
100 percent of wages and benefits and training costs should be 
available to public and nonprofit organizations, but payments to 
private, for-profit employers should be limited to extraordinary 
costs of recruiting, counseling, instructing, and training economi- 
cally disadvantaged youn^ people. 

Even for public agencies and for nonprofit private employers, 
there should be some limit on how long tne w^e subsidy can con- 
tinue, and there should be some graduated stei^own in the level of 
the subsidy. 

With the changes I have outlined, we would find H.R. 5017 much 
more workable and much less likely to produce exploitation and 
abuse. 

For the question of a summer youth subminimum wage. Mr. 
Chairman, I also want to take this opportunity to commend your 
recent statements, in which you present the arguments against a 
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youth subminimum wage. A $2.50*an*hour summer youth submini- 
mum wage has recently been proposed by President Reagan. 

The AFL-CIO strongly oppo^s any youth subminimum wage. 

In fact, we already have a subminimum wage. Since the Federal 
minimum wage was last raised in January 1981* workers earning 
the minimum have fallen farther and farther behind the buying 
power of their wage. Just to make up for inflation since January 
1981, the present $3.35 minimum wage would have to be raised to 
$3.90 an hour. 

Furthermore, the Fair Labor Standards Act already permits pay- 
ment of a reduced learner wage conditioned on no displacement of 
other workers. If emplv)yers have not used the learner wage exten- 
sively to offset the cost of hiring unskilled youth* there is no reason, 
to believe a youth subminimum based on the same assumptions 
would be any more effective in creating jobs for youth. 

In a recent study by Professor Garth Magnum, employers were 
asked, **Would you employ more young people if you could legally 
pay them less than the minimum wage?" Seven percent said they 
did not know, 10 percent said they would hire more, and 83 percent 
said they would not hire more young people. 

The evidence from the targeted jobs tax credit also shows failure 
with respect to employment of teenagers as a result of another 
form of wage subsidy even bigger than the proposed Reagan youth 
subminimum. 

An analysis of our own on this point, which is attached to my 
statement* involves the most recent addition to the TJTC target 
list, summer jobs for economically disadvantaged youth ages 16 or 
17 on the hiring date. The credit is a supersubsidy of 85 percent of 
up to $3,000 of wages paid between May 1 and September 15. It 
first went into effect for the summer of 1983. 

By comparing labor force and employment figures for 16- and 17- 
year-olds for the months of May-September 1983 with the same 
months of 1982, we came to the following conclusions: 

One. additional summer employment for 16- and 17-year-olds be- 
tween 1982 and 1983 came not from the privat wage and salary 
sector, but from additional jobs in Governn^ it and in private 
household services. 

Two, unemployment rates for the group, as compared to a year 
earlier, began falling only in July, in line with the overall move- 
ment of rates for the labor force as a whole. 

Three, black youth, ages 16 and 17, did not share in the general 
improvement in unemployment rates that began in July. Their 
rates worsened as compared with 1982. 

So the TJTC version of a summer youth subminimum wage to 
encourage private, for-profit employers to hire economically disad- 
vantaged teenagers was a resounding fiasco. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe it is clear that the summer youth sub- 
minimum wage or a general youth subminimum wage is the wrong 
way to approach the education, training, and employment needs of 
young people. 

Your bill, H.R. oOH, with the changes I have suggested, is a 
much better, much more logical, reasonable, and effective way to 
meet the needs of economically disadvantaged teenagers and. 
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thereforei we are happy to work with you and this subcommittee 
on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present some of 
the concerns of the AFL-CIO. We recognize and appreciate your 
contribution and the contribution of this subcommittee in widening 
employment and training opportunities for young people and older 
workers. 

Thank you. 

[Prepared statement of Robert McGlotten follows:] 

PREPi^MD StATCMENT of ROBtUT McGuOTTBN. ASSOCIATI DlEKCTOR. DEPARTMENT OP 

LeotsLATioN, Ameiucan Feobiution op Labor and Cokorbss op Industrial Or- 
ganizations 

Mr. Chairmon. I appreciate thii opportunity to present the poflition of the AFL- 
CIO in support of your efTorta to open up employment opportunities for disadvan- 
taged youth with a §chool-and-work program. We commend you and the members of 
this Subcommittee for your continuing concern for improvement and expansion of 
education, training, and emplojonent opportunities for young people. You can be 
sure that the AFLrCIO will continue to work with you in support of sound* effective 
legislation along the lines of H.R. 5017 as amended to meet some of the concerns I 
will be raisine in this statement. 

The AFLrCTo has a long record of concern about the serious problem of youth un- 
employment. From the early 1960b the labor movement has been actively engaged 
in efforts to increase emplojonent and training opportunities for young people gen« 
erally and particularly for minority young people. Since 1981, unfortunatelv, the de- 
teriorating economic situation and the sharp cutback in federal support for youth 
training have forced a sharp reduction in these activities. 

For people, union-sponsored and union-supported apprenticeship outreach pro- 
gram br3ught 60,000 minority and female young people into the skilled trades in the 
1960b and the 1970b. More than 100 apprenticeship outreach programs were operat* 
ing. many of them administered bv labor organizations, including the AFL-CIO 
Human Resources Development Institute working with local building and construe* 
lion trader councils. Also, many apprenticeship outreach programs were adminis- 
tered by two labor-supported groups, the National Urban League and the Recruit- 
ment and Training Program. A number of national and international unions ex- 
tended the outreach concept with speci^il pre-apprenticeship training programs for 
minority and female youth to prepare them for entry into regular apprenticeship in 
construction and other apprenticeable trades. 

Unfortunately, the Rragan Administration failed to maintain necessary support 
for these programs, and therefore, the outreach programs were phased down during 



Fortunately, the successful Job Coipe training program— which involves a great 
deal of labor participation, labor involvement, ana labor support— continues. There 
are no hard figures on the number of union-trained Job Corps participants, but we 
estimate that it is several thousand a year through the 107 Job Corps centers across 
the country. Of course, there are many other continuing union efforts to serve mi- 
nority youth—ranging from pre-apprenticeship training to special summertime ac- 
tivities. And flRDI effects to help minority youth are currently focused on helping 
unions develop programs using local resources under the Job Training Partnership 
Act. where labor organizations at the local level can make use of knowledge gained 
from paBt programs to meet the continuing needs of minority youth. 

One key point is an essential preface to your consideration of education, training, 
and employment for young people. Full employment is a basic prequisite for an ef- 
fectve array of youth employment and training programs. Such programs can be 
full> effective only within the context of a healthy, expanding, full employment 
cHTonomy. ICconomic growth and full employment are essc*^tial if this nation is going 
to deal effectively with the employment needs of young people as well as the em- 
ployment needs of adult workers. 

The APL-<^10 supports the full employment commitment of the Humphrey*Haw* 
kins Full Employment and Balanced Growth Act of 197H and we supported the 
Youth Employment Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. Unfortunately, the Ameri« 
can economy still falls short of full employment, and present Reagan Administra- 
tion policies do not give high priority to reduction of persistent high unemployment. 
With persistent high unemployment a general problem. It is not surprising that 
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young people and teenagers are particularly hard hit. One out of every five teen- 
agers and two out of gvery five black teenagers are now unemployed. 

The low labor force participation rate for black teenage males suggests that even 
these horrendous figures understate black teenage male unemployment because of 
widespread ''hidden unemployment" and "discouraged worker" unemployment of 
those who give up looking for non-existent jobs and therefore are not counted in the 
labor force. 

Many experimental demonstration youth programs have been tested, including 
one conducted in 1979-1981 by tb? AFL-CIO Human Resources Development Insti- 
tute which served more than 600 disadvantaged young people. This successful HRDI 
program offered a combination of summer and in-scnool services to help young 
people formulate employment goals for the future and to get the education and 
training they need for the jobs they want. The results of that program confirm the 
value of the general approach taken in H.R. 5017 to encourage disadvantaged young 
people to resume or maintain attendance in high school or some other appropriate 
education or training prcgram. 

We recognize H.R. 5017 as an extension of the successful youth incentive entitle- 
ment pilot program operated by the Manpower Demonstration Research Corpora- 
tion from 1978 to 198C under the Youth Demonstration Projects Act of 1977. The 
pilot program placed 7rt,000 low-income young people aged 16 through 19 in part- 
time jobs during the school year and in fulUtime joDs during the summer. One key 
finding of this pilot program was that work experience for minority in-school stu- 
dents can lead to improved employment and earnings after the young people have 
left the program. 

Therefore, we support the purpose and the general approach of H.R. 5017 which 
would help economically disadvantaged youth aged 16 to 19 with: 

(1) part-time employment during the regular school year up to 20 hours a week; 

(2) part-time employment during the summer months between regular school 
years, combined with remedial education, classroom instruction, or on-the-job or ap- 
prenticeship training; and 

full-time employment for a period of at least eight weeks during the summer 
months between regular school years, up to a maximum of 40 hours a week. 

We recogni/e the benefits which can be achieved for public agencies and private 
non-profit organizations and for participating disadvantaged young people through , 
care fully monitored subsidized employment and work experience combined with 
education and training. We supported such a "keep them in school*' youth incentive 
entitlement program under the 1977 Youth Employment Demonstration Project Act 
and we continue to support this approach in H.R. o017. 

We recogni-ie and appreciate the labor protection requirements in H R. 5017. in- 
cluding: 

(I) wage and labor standards providing for payment of at least the regular federal 
minimum wage. 

<2) an increase in employment opportunities over those opportunities which would 
otherwise be available. 
i'U prohibition against displacement of currently employed workers, 
(4) prohibition against substitution. 

1 5) no youth to be hired by an employer when any person is on layoff from that 
employer, 

(Hi protcHTtion of promotion opportunities for currently employed workers, and 
(T) consultation with labor organizations representing people engaged in similar 
work in the area. 

However, we are very much concerned about the authorization in H.R. 5017 for 
youth incentive entitlement funds' 

1 1) to pay up to UH) percent of wages and benefits and training costs during the 
first SIX months of employment in this program, and 

(2i to pay up to 75 percent of wages and benefits and training costs during any 
succeeding months of such employment. 

We do not objcK:t to youth incentive entitlement subsidies ^o public agencies and 
to private non profit employers of disadvantaged youth, alf'.iough we believe such 
employment must be carefully monitored to prevent abuse. The proposed youth 
sc*h(K)l and employment programs would not be '*make-work" projects. These pro- 
grams could help local public agencies facing serious budget reductions, but they 
must be carefully monitored and policed tc prevent substitution or displacement of 
regular workers. 

However, we strongly oppose wage subsidies to private, for-profit : mployers. We 
oppose such wage subsidies whether done directly through public grants or through 
the back door of tax credits We do not oppose use of federal funds to reimburse 
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private, for-profit employers for extraordinary cobU of recruiting, counseling, in* 
stnicting, and training aifladvantaged workers, but we believe that wage subsidies 
for private, for-profit employers are wrong in general and wrong in this specific in- 
stance. 

We oppose wage subsidies to private, for-profit organizations because such organi- 
zations are significantly different from public and :>rivate non-profit organizations 
in purpose and behavior. "Free labor'* wage subsidies to private, for-profit organiza- 
tions would give these for-profit organizations an unfair advantage over their com- 
petitors and would provide these for-profit organizations with unfair windfall profits 
from public funds. By contrast, public and private non-profit organizations provide 
services which are not in the competitive market economy, services which benefit 
the whole community without regard to a profit motive. 

Therefore, we urge that H.R. 5017 specifically rule out private, for-profit employ- 
ers from eligibility for wage subsidies in the youth incentive entitlement program. 
The full pro-am of Davmenta up to 100 percent of wages and benefits and training 
costs should be avaiiaole to public and non-profit private organizations, but pay- 
ments to private, for-profit employers should be limited to extraordinary costs of re- 
cruiting, counseling, instructing, and training economically disadvantaged young 
people. 

We recognize that Section 4(cXl) prohibits payment for full-time summer employ- 
ment to a private for-profit employer ^'unless such emplovment is a continuation of 
employment with that employer during the regular school year," but we believe this 
is not enough protection against exploitation and abuse of the federal wage subsidy. 
Therefore, we strongly urge you to prohibit reimbursement for wage payments or 
direct wage subsidies to private, for-profit employers participating in the youth in- 
centive entitlement program of H.R. 5017. 

Even for public agencies and for non-profit private employers there should be 
some limit on how long the wage subsidy can continue and there should be some 
graduated atep-down in the level of the subsidy. 

With the changes I have outlined, we would find H.R. 5017 much more workable 
and much less likely to produce exploitation and abuse. 



Mr. Chairman, I also want to take this opportunity to commend your recent state- 
ments in which you present the arguments against a youth subminimum wage. A 
$2.50 an hour summer youth subminimum wage has recently been proposed by 
President Reagan. 

The APL-CIO strongly opposes any youth subminimum wage. 

In fact, we already have a subminimum wage. Since the federal minimum wage 
was last raised in January 1981, workers earning the minimum have fallen farther 
and farther behind in the buying power of their wage. Just to make up for inflation 
since January 1981, the present ^VAfy minimum wage would have to be $:i90 an 
hour. 

Furthermore, the Pair I^bor Standards Act already permits payment of a reduced 
"learner" wage conditioned on "no displacement*' of other workers. If employers 
have not used the *'learner" wage extensively to offset the cost of hiring unskilled 
youth, there is no reason to believe a youth subminimum based on the same as* 
Humptions would be any more effective in creating jobs for youth. 

In a recent study by Professor Garth Mangum. employers were asked "Would you 
employ more young people if you could legally pay them less than the minimum 
wage? * Seven percent said thev did not know. 10 percent said they would hire more, 
and percent said they would not hire more young people. 

The evidence from the Targeted Job Tax Credit also shows failure with respect to 
employment of teenagers as a result of another form of wage subsidy even bigger 
than the proposed Reagan youth subminimum. 

An analysis of our own on this point (which is attached to my statement) involves 
the most recent addition to the TJTC ' target" list— summer jobs for economically 
disadvantaged youth ages 16 or 17 on the hiring date. The credit is a *'supersubsidy ' 
of Hf) percent of up to |:i,000 of wages paid between May 1 and September 15. It first 
went mto effect for the summer of 1983. 

By comparing labor force and employment figures for 16 and 17 year olds for the 
months or May-September 198*') with the same months of 1982, we came to the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 

1. Additional summer employment for 16 and }1 year olds between 1982 and 198.1 
came not from the private wage and salary sector, but from additional jobs in gov- 
ernment and in private household service. 
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2. Unemployment rates for thia group, as compared to a year earlier, began fall* 
ing only in July, in line with the overall movement of rates for the labor force as a 
whole. 

3. Black youth, ages 16 and 17, did not share in the general improvement in un- 
employment rates that began in July. Their rates worsened as compared with 1982. 

«urSo the TJTC version of a summer youth subminimum wage to encourage private, 
fer-private employers to hire economically disadvantaged teenagers was a resound- 
ing fiasco. 

Mr. Chairman, we believe it is clear that the summer youth sMbminimum wage or 
a general youth subminimum wage b the wrong way to approach the education, 
training, and employment needs of voung people. Your bill, H.R. 6017, with the 
changes I have suggested, is a much better, much more logical, reasonable, and ef- 
fective way to meet the needs of economically disadvantaged teenagers, and there- 
fore we are happy to work with you and with this Subcommittee on this legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to f r^ni some of the concerns of 
• the AFL-CIO. We recognize and appreciate your contribution and the contribution 
of this Subcommittee in widening employment and training opportunities for young 
people and older workers. 

Thank you. 

Attachment: Employment of Persons Aged 16 and 17, Summer 1982 and 1983. 

Appendix— Employmknt op I :rsons Aobs 16 and 17. Summer 1982 and 1983 

Table 1 shows a basic population and labor force figures for both the total popula* 
tion and for youth ages 16 and 17 for ecah month May-September 1988 with com- 
parisons for the same months of 1982. 

in the 16 and 17 vear old group, the population was lower in each month of 
summer 1983 than it had been a year earlier. The population drop produced a small* 
er labor force in 1983 with generally * wer levels of both emplojonent and unem* 
ployment, only partly offset by increa. 1 labor force participation rates in June, 
July, and August. (In May and Septeni or participation rates were sharply lower 
than in 1982 and aggravated the labor force decline in those months.) 

Unemployment rates for all youths ages 16 and 17 were higher in May and June 
of 1983 than in the same months a vear earlier. Beginning with July, however, rates 
dropped below year-earlier levels. As shown in Table 1» this trend was the same as 
for the labor force as a whole. 

The pattern for young blacks in the ages 16 and 17 group distinctly different. 
Unemployment rates fell below 1982 rates only in the single month of June. 

Table 2 shows employment changes by type of industry between summer 1982 and 
summer 1983 for 16 and 17 year old workers. 

As noted for Table !• employment levels generally dropped, reflecting population 
drops. However, Table 2 shows that the declines for private wage and salary em- 
ployment exceeded the overall decline for each month of the period, especially in 
June, July and August. The offsets to the employment drops in the private payroll 
sector came principally from increases in jobs in government service and in private 
household service. 

(Separate data are not available for black youth.) 
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Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. McGlotten. 
Mr. Roberts, I will recognize you. Do you have a statement to 
make? 

Mr. Roberts. No. I am happy to endorse and support the state- 
ment made by mycolleague, Bob McGlotten. 
Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

Mr. McGlotten, there is just one clariflcation I would like to 
make, as the author of H.R. 5017. You referred to it 9 an entitlj^ 
ment program. This was true of the youth demonstration program 
under the 1977 act; 5017, however, is not intended and in my opin- 
ion, it is not a job guarantee entitlement, but a flxed appropriation 
grant program. L think there is a distinction. 

I should like to point that distinction out for the record, and I 
am sure that we can discuss it further for any further clariflcation. 
But I just want to make it clear now that it is not technically an 
entitlement prc^am but a flxed appropriation grant program, and 
it is certainly not a job guarantee entitlement. It was not intended, 
and we ^/ould ^.ertainly clarify it further if necessary. 

Mr. McGlotten. Thank you for that clariflcation, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. I have no further questions. 

Mr. Jeffords. 

Mr. Jeffords. One of the criticisms that we hear of your testimo- 
ny, and also to a certain extent Mr. Hawkins' bill, is relative to 
your statement that you are against any subsidies for private, for- 
proflt business to assume responsibility in the hiring and training 
of young people. In addition to that, there are requirements in Mr. 
Hawkins' bill which I believe you favor requiring tiiat the prevail- 
ingwage be paid. 

The criticism we hear, and which I would appreciate your com- 
ments on, is that this effectively would prevent any signiflcant 
number of youth from obtaining jobs within the private, for-proflt 
sector, and that this is done to protetit union members to insure 
that they have an advantage over these people for jobs. I wondered 
if you would answer that criticism, 

Mr. McGlotten. Well, flrst of all, Mr. Jeffords, 1 'vill take the 
flrst question. That concerned private, for*proflt flrms. 

Our objection to providing a 100-percent subsidy is based on a 
pure fact, and that is, one, that busmess is in busmess to do busi- 
ness, in the sense to make money; and for all practical purposes, 
the mcOority of priva*^, for-proflt employers are going to hire those 
individuals as needed for their workplaces. 

For all practical purposes, to give them a 100-percent subsidy is a 
question of putti4ig them at an unfair advantage over another em* 
ployer. But also, and more importantly, is the fact that we are not 
against the whole question of legitimate kinds of costs, the employ- 
er being reimbursed for counseling, tutorial services or recruit- 
ment. But in terms of wages there is already a ''learner" wage. 
There is already a student wage under the subminimum in terms 
of a subminimum wage if you >want to talk li>out the whole ques- 
tion of the Fair Labor Standards Act. There are a variety of ways 
in which employers can help voung people under existing law with- 
out reducing their wages further. 

As relates to the whole question of the prevailing wage, Mr. Jef- 
fords, what we are talking about is trying to maintain the kinds of 
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standards that we have been able to buildup over the years. It has 
not only been the labor movement that has helped promote these 
standards. It has also been employers who have helped. They have 
looked at the whole question of occupations, and have fixed job de- 
scriptions to those occupations. With those job descriptions come 
certain qualifications, and with those qualifications comes a certain 
kind of standard as far as salary is concerned. 

That is what we are attempting to maintain, and that is all that 
we are attempting to maintain. It is not an artificial barrier 
against the whale question of starting out with additional training 
wages or other kinds of wa^es if it is already in the structure, but 
if it is not, what we are saying is that we want the prevailing wage 
paid for the particular occupation. 

Mr. Jeffords. The businessman's reply to you is that he cannot 
afford to hire people that need training or who are not sufficiently 
skilled, unless he has subsidies. These factors are putting a barrier 
up because they do not provide him the ability to be productive or 
profitable to hire someone. 

So we find ourselves with those two opposing crfipments, with 
the young people who desire jobs somewhere caught in the middle. 

Mr. McuLOiTEN. Mr. Jeffords, if the businessman is saying that 
''I want to hire a disadvantaged youth, and that I know that that 
youth does not have the proper education," then we are not saying 
that that employer should not be reimbursed for the extraordinary 
cost of providing the training for that disadvantaged youth. But if 
the employer is sincere about hiring a worker, then he is not going 
to hire an individual to sit there and look nice. He wants a produc- 
tive worker and we are saying, yes, be a productive worker, and we 
are willing to talk about the whole question of reimbursing that 
particular employer for those particular areas which are extraordi- 
nary to cost to employ that particular disadvantaged individual. 
We think that is fair. 

I don't know of any employer today who is going to hire a disad- 
vantaged youth if, in fact, that individual is not needed in the em- 
ployer s work force. 

Mr. Jeffords. As I understand it, you are willing to accept the 
reimbursement for training, but not for subsidy of wages. If that 
individual is not able to produce work which is commensurate to 
the wages being paid, then a businessman says ''I can't afford to 
hire him because I am going to lose money on him." 

Mr. McGlotten. Mr. Jeffords, since 1967 we have had a program 
that was sponsored by the Lubor Department called the On-the-Job 
Training Program which I believe is still in existence. I don't know 
how many employers, Markley, maybe you can correct me, but I 
- don't know how many employers take advantage of it. 
\ But I remember in 1968, the National Alliance of Businessmen 
said the same thing. And under President Johnson what we at- 
tempted to do at that particular time was take the OJT program 
and said yes, we are willing to look at the whole question of disa- 
vantaged youth, and we had iob codes. We coded every particular 
job so that as a result, depending on the skill of that job, that was 
the reimbursement to the employer. 

In other words, if it was a very high level skill job and the indi- 
vidual who went into that job could not meet those particular 
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standards, then there was some reimbursement for training, coun- 
seling and tutoring. There are ways to do it without giving a wage 
subsidy directly to the employers. 

Besides that, you make the employers honest in terms of training 
someone because there you can see it in terms of having an overall 
schedule to work by, and that program was verv, ver^ successful in 
1968 and 1969 with the National Alliance of Busmessmen, and 
since that time it has gone by the wayside. 

I thought tHat in my experience, and I. know that in terms of our 
own unions, thev thought it was very, very useful in terms of those 
particular iobs because the individual would be graded on a level 
and every 3 months they would look at it again, and then the wage 
subsidy, for all practical purposes, that is what it was, but it was 
based on the individual. Skill was lowered so that after a period of 
1 year, there was no subsidy that offered training because there 
was no need for it. 

Mr. Jeffords. I see my time has expired. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Hayes. 
Mr. Haves. Just one question. 

Is it your suggestion that support for H.R. 5017, as revised by 
your proposal, is due to your concern and the AFL-CIO s concern 
for a solution to what is a^tragicJiuman problem rather than a sec- 
tarian union interest approach in its efforts to expand its member- 
ship, by preserving what is already a too low Federal minimum 
wage? 

Mr. McGu)iTEN. Well, let me first of all say, Mr. Hayes, certain- 
ly with our suggestions that they were approved by the committee, 
certainly we would support it. 

Let me go to the second part of that. The labor movement is not 
in the business of trying to preserve the minimum wage to keep its 
membership. Fifty-nine percent of our members are above the min- 
imum wage. What we are concerned about is a decent living stand- 
ard and a wage for workers in our society today. That is the reason 
why we are against a subminimum. 

There are no subminimum car fares on trollies or buses, no sub- 
minimum cartons of milk, and we are saying that the minimum 
wage is too low at the present time; and to suggest that it is the 
best thing since sliced bread for black youngsters to be given $2.50 
an hour really eludes me. 

I feel that black youngsters, just like any other youngsters, 
should be given a minimum wage that is fair. The majority of the 
youngsters that are between the agep of 16 and 19, for all practical 
purposes, are high school dropou^i. They are the same kind of 
voung adults that need the kinds of things like you and I need in 
life. And to suggest that they can get along with $2.50 an hour and 
to even make it worse, to even suggest tnat we ought to do this 
rather than talk about expanding and getting ourselves involved in 
the kinds of manpower programs that are necessary absolutely 
mystifies me how someone could even suggest that. 

And I will say to you that we are very much in favor of doing all 
we can for youth. What we really need in this country is a man- 
power policy to really implement the Humphrey-Hawkins ap- 
proach, to really be committer' to the real question of the kinds of 
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human needs that we have in our society, to develop the kind of 
consciousness that is important where we look at youth and we 
look at the whole question of what is going on in our society today 
to fit those youths with the world of work. 

That is what we really need, not a double wage standard and 
particularly for black youth. 

Mr. Hayes. No further questions. . 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Nielson. I julit have one question, following up on Repre- 
sentative Jeffords' question. Do you feel by eliminating the private, 
for-profit group from subsidies, do you feel that you might be cut- 
ting down the number of opportunities you have and cutting down 
your market by eliminating a large sector of the ecoi\pmy? 

Mr. McGlotten. No, Mr. Nielson, as I said before, I think that 
basically employers will hire people as they see the need to hire 
people. And I think that basically if we provide them with the kind 
of training subsidies similar to the OJT pr(«ram that I spoke of, I 
think that many employers will grab it and run with it. 

That has to be a commitment on the part of employers to do 
that. They were willing to do that in 1969, and I don t see any 
reason why they can't do it in 1984. 

Mr. Nielson. Mr. Hawkins' bill includes all categories, the pri- 
vate, nonprofit, the private for-profit, and the public sector in his 
bill, and you are suggesting he take out one of those legs. Isn't that 
a three-legged stool that you need to provide enough opportunities? 

Mr. McGlotten. Not when it comes to wage suraidies, I wouldn't 
characterize it as a three-legged stool, Mr. Nielson. 

Mr. Nielson. I think you indicated in the survey Dr. Mangum 
had, I read it, 7 percent— and it says 10 percent, which is even a 
better argument for additional jobs, but let me indicate on that 
particular point, how many of that 10 percent were private, for^ 
rofit? Statistically you are asking how many employers would 
ire more people? Were they private, nonprofit or private, for- 
profit? 

Mr. Roberts. I think those were all for-profit. 

Mr. Nielson. So you would shut that 10 percent off, who would 
increase now completely from your proposal. That is what you are 
asking? 

Mr. McGlotten. No, that is not what I am asking at all, Mr. 
Nielson. My statement was the whole question regarding the 
Mangum study was based on subminimum wage. It wasn't based on 
subsidy. That wasn't the question that he raised. 

Mr. Nielson. I realize that, but I am saying if our object is to 
provide more jobs, at whatever wage for not only those who just 
want jobs for the summer but those who are dropouts and need 
them all year round, as you characterize, do you think it is wise to 
freeze out of the program, and the possibility of creating jobs, the 
whole sector; namely, the private profit group? 

Mr. McGlotten. Frankly, I don t think you really freeze out any- 
body, but my colleague would like to comment also. 

Mr. Nielson. Maybe I need to see your amendment per se, be- 
cause I am afraid you would seriously weaken the objective of our 
chairman if you limited to the extent you are suggesting. 
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Mr. Roberts. Mr. Nielson, already in effect there is a program 
operating with the National Alliance of Business and the AFL- 
CIO s H uman Resources I>evelopment Institute, and these business 
and labor groups are working together to encourage the hiring and 
training of disadvantaged workers, adult and youth workers. 

I think what I am getting at here is that there are already ef- 
forts under way which do not necessarily involve expenses paid by 
the Federal Government and that sometimes these programs are 
effective. Bob McGlotten referred to work that was going on in 
1969, and one of the things we have discovered is that the private 
business participation in these programs, even without subsidies in- 
creases in times expansion, in good times and decreases in bad 
times. 

In other words, the participation of business is not a matter of 
subsidies or reimbursements. They participate to a limited degree, 
but not as much as everyone hopes and expects that they will. 

But the key factor in the participation of the for-profit employers 
Is the general state of the economy and also the state of the par- 
ticular industry and particular company. 

Mr. Nielson. I grant that. But if there is no economic incentive 
for the private for-profit to hire additional people and to provide 
the extra training we all desire, are you not limiting the scope by 
freezing out society or freezing out of the participation a group 
which could provide, with a little effort on their part, a lot of jobs? 
Are you not limiting your opportunities? That is all I am suggest- 
ing. 

This is an employment opportunities subcommittee and employ- 
ment in a private, for profit is not necessarily evil employment, 
and I get the Impression that somehow that kind of a job that 
might be offered to youth would be somewhat suspect whereas a 
job offered by a private, nonprofit would be a great opportunity or 
a public great opportunity. 

I don't want you to be differentiating as to which job the student 
could do which might be a desirable job and which might be a 
somewhat less than desirable job, or something like that. One 
might be condescension. I get the impression that you are maybe a 
little selective as to what kind of work these individuals are doing. 
I want to be assured on that pomt, that you are not trying to un- 
dercut a whole sector of the economy. 

Mr. Roberts. Let me express a reassurance to you, Mr. Nielson, 
because we do not have any doctrinary opposition to the private 
sector employment. We recognize that that is where most of the 
jobs are. I am not sure that that is where most of the jobs for the 
target group in H.R. 5017 are, but we are not opposing the young 
people going into those jobs. The evidence from the past, the evi- 
dence from these TJTC and the ''learner" wage under the fair 
labor standards all indicate that this issue of the subsidy on the 
wages Is not a key factor. 

The experience that Bob McGlotten referred to with the National 
Alliance of Business indicates that there is a considerable social 
concern among business for profit employers, and they do partici- 
pate, but they simply geared their level of participation to their 
own check conditions. 
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Mr. NiELSON. I appreciate your comments. I didn't want the im- 
pression to be left in the group that somehow private, for profit 
was a job that was not one to be looked at or we don't want to en- 
courage those people to help and participate their full share; and if 
it takes some kihd of tax incentive to get them to see the light and 
do what the chairman wants them to do, I personally don't want to 
limit my options. 

And I say to the chairman that I would resist that suggestion be- 
cause I think it limits your bill into how much you are trying to 
expand the program. I just make that comment, but I appreciate 
your testimony. You did very well. 

Mr. McGlotten. Thank you very much. 

Mr. NiELSON. Thank vou, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, gentlemen, for excellent testimony. 
We appreciate it. 

Mr. Hawkins. The next witness is Mr. Julio Baretto, legislative 
assistant of the League of United Latin American Citizens 
[LULAC]. 

STATEMENT OF JULIO BARRETO, LEGISLATIVE ASSISTANT, 
LEAGUE OF UNITED LATIN AMERICAN CITIZENS [LULACl 

Mr. Barreto. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Barreto, we appreciate your appearance 
before the committee. We appreciate your testimony. Your state* 
ment will be entered in the record in its entirety, and we will hear 
from you now. 

Mr. Barreto. We thank you for the opportunity to testify, Mr. 
Chairman. As usual, you open the opportunity for us to express our 
views, and we always appreciate that. 

For the record, my name is Julio Barreto, Jr., and I am a legisla- 
tive assistant with the League of United Latin American Citizens 
[LULAC], the Nation s oldest and largest Hispanic organization, 
with over 110,000 members in 43 States, We take great pleasure in 
appearing before you this morning to lend our support to Congress- 
man Hawkins bill, H.R. 5017, the Youth incentive Employment 
Act. 

I would like to give you a brief overview of the Hispanic commu- 
nity, give you some statistical data that we used as a basis for our 
support of the bill. 

rrom 1970 to 1980 the Hispanic population grew at a rate of 61 
percent versus the 9 percent growth rate for non-Hispanics. 

The median age for Hispanics is 23 years with more than 20 per- 
cent below the age of 10 as of 1980, while less than 3 percent were 
70 years or older. This compares with the median age of 31 for non- 
Hispanics with 14 percent below the age of 10 and close to 8 per- 
cent 70 years and older. 

The median family income for Hispanics in 1982 was $16,228 
versus $23,907 for non-Hispanics; 29.9 percent of Hispanic persons 
were below the poverty line versus 15 percent of non-Hispanics in 
1982; 18.8 percent of Hispanics receive food stamps; 44.5 percent of 
Hispanics receive free or reduced-price school lunches; 10.8 percent 
of Hispanics receive public or subsidized housing; 20.3 percent of 
Hispanics receive medicaid. 
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The unemployment rate for Hispanics climbed from 1979'8 figure 
of 8.3 percent to 1982'8 figure of 13.8 percent, and a 6-month 1983 
average of over 15 percent. 

According to a report by the American Council on Education en- 
titled "Minorities in Education," the Hispanic dropout rate is 50 
percent. 

Only 7 percent of Hispanics finish college; close to 18 percent 
aged 25 and older are considered functionally literate. 

We are deeply concerned about young minds and their desire to 
be a success, but they often lack skills that prevent them from re- 
quiring those training skills that lead to greater employment op- 
portunities. 

We have heard, and anticipate continued resistance to this bill 
because of its cost. We believe those opposing this bill for economic 
reasons must decide when we should invest m our youth. Do we do 
so in the beginning when opportunities are available to them or at 
the end when our youth inhabit our unemployment lines, our wel- 
fare lines, our prisons, our drug addiction centers, and our other 
institutions where the loss of spirit prevails? 

Unfortunately, this Nation has not provided a comprehensive ap- 
proach to structural unemployment. We deeply believe that skills 
training cannot occur without bridging the educational discrepan- 
cies that are so prevalent today. We appreciate the efforts of Con- 
gressman Hawkins and his efforts to enact legislation that address- 
es this point, and hope that H.R. 5017 will be the push that takes 
us toward a comprehensive economic policy. 

It is unfortunate that H.R. 5017 must be debated at a time when 
the subminimum wage fssue has received a great deal of support 
from different corners of the country. We must call to question the 
motives behind the subminimum wage debate because it runs 
counter to the legislation discussed today. While our final analysis 
is not complete, our initial concerns are twofold: Is it a prelude to 
permanency or Just for the summer? And are supporters of submin- 
imum wage trymg to say that the inability to get a job is based on 
pav or the lack of education and training? 

More importantly, and there is a third question that arises, will 
it address our lone-term educational and employment concerns? 
We think not. 

There are two things that I would like to take issue with. One is 
a statement that Mr. Jeffords made earlier questioning whether we 
should reduce the amount of earnings for summer youth who are 
employed. The analogy that I would have to use would be that of a 
pie, and it appears that Mr. Jeffords is suggesting that maybe we 
should give the impression that we are sweetening the pie by 
adding a little bit more sugar when in actuality what we are doing 
is just adding to some of the negative elements that are in that pie. 
We all know that there are a lot of chemical additives that are Bad 
for a person 8 health and adding more sugar to the pie just in- 
creases that. 

Our feeling is that Hispanics have always been in a situation 
where we have always had to accept cutbacks. There are many His- 
panic youth who rely on those wages because they are teenage par- 
ents and No. 2, they are helping to support their sibling and their 
parents. Also there seems to be a misconception that this whole 
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diBCUBsion of subminimum wage is new. In actuality, we have had 
not only subminimum wage, but sub-subminimum wage throughout 
this country when we talk about migrant workers. 

We cannot, in all honesty, support subminimum wage. The 
entire issue is something that we feel is an effort by the Reagan 
administration to just grab straws and basically make a political 
gesture this year. It is our feeling that your bill adequately ad- 
dresses the concerns that we have, both short term and long term, 
and we certainly are supportive of your l^slation, and we will do 
what we can to see that'it is passed. 
Thank you. , ^ „ 

[Prepared statement of Julio Barreto, Jr., follows:] 

PuPAroo STATmKNT OP Juuo Bamuro, Jr.> LiQiSLATiVE AniirrANT, League op 
Unitxd Latin American CmzENs <LULAC), Washinoton, DC 

Good morning. For the record, mv name ii Julio Barreto, Jr., and I am a Legisla- 
tive Aiaiitant with the League of United Latin American Citixena (LULAC), the na- 
tion's oldest and largest Hispanic organisation, with over 110,000 members in 43 
states. I take great pleasure in appearing before you this morning to lend our sup- 
port to Congressman Hawkins' bill, H.R. 5017, The Youti: Incentive Employment 
Act. 

The Hispanic community is the fasteet growing ethnic group in the United States 
today. An overview of the community reveals that: ' , 

As of March 1983 there was an estimated 16.9 million Hispanics in the United 
SUtes according to the U.S. Census while unofficial counU place the number at 
closer to 20 million; 

From 1970 to 1980 the Hispanic population grew at a rate of 61 percent versus the 
9 percent growth rate for nonflispanics; _ ^ 

Hispanics are predominately located in California (31 percent); Texas (20 percent); 
New York (11 percent); Arixona, Colorado, and New Mexico (9 percent); Florida (6 
percent); Illinois (4 percent); with the remaining 18 percent scattered throughout 
the U.S.; 

Hispanics live in metropolitan areas with 60 percent living inside central cities 
and 37 percent living outside central cities; 

The median age tor Hispanics is 23 years with more than 20 percent below the 
age of 10 as of 1980, while less than 3 percent were 70 years or older. This compares 
with the median age of 31 for non-Hispanics, with 14 percent below the age of 10 
and close to 8 percent 70 years and older; , ^ * , 

Twentv-three percent of Hispanic families were maintained by females, versus 15 
percent for non-Hispanic females in 1983; ^ « # 

The median family income for Hispanics in 1982 was $16,228. versus 123,907 fo* 
non-Hispanics; ^ • . i. 

Twenty-nine point nine percent of Hispanic persons were below the poverty line, 
versus 15 percent of non-Hispanics in 1982; 

Eighteen point eight percent of Hispanics receive food stamps, versus 8.6 percent 
for non-Hispanics; ^ ^ . . . i 

Forty-four point five percent of Hispanics receive free or reduced-price school 
lunches* versus 21.5 percent for non-Hispanics; . 

Ten point eight percent of Hispanics receive public or subsidized housing, versus 
10.7 percent for non-Hispanics; ^ . , 

Twenty point three percent of Hispanics receive Medicaid, versus 9.6 percent for 
non-Hispanics; , ^ 

The unemployment rate for Hispanics climbed from 1979 s figure of 8.3 percent to 
1982'8 figure of 13.8 percent, and a six-month 1983 average of 15 percent; 

According to a report by the American Council on Education entitled '^Minorities 
in Education", the Hispanic dropout rata is 60 percent; 

Only 7 percent of Hispanics finish college; close to 18 percent aged 25 and older 
are considered functionally literate. * . . „ 

These statistics underscore our support for H.R 6017. It is our belief that this bill 
will fill the void that existed within the Jobs Training Partnership Act (JTPA^ by 
ensuring an educational foundation for disadvantaged youth is provided. While 
hindsight is 20/20. we are deeply concerned about our young minds who have the 
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desire but oftentimes lack the educational skills that prevent them from mastering 
training opportunities. 

We have heard, and anticipate continued resistance to this bill because of its cost 
We believe those opposing this bill for economic reasons must decide when we 
should invest in our youth. Dc . a do so in the beginning, when opportunities are 
available to them, or at the end, when our youth inhabit our unemployment lines, 
our welfare lines, our prisons, our drug addiction centers and our other institutions 
where the loss of soirit prevails? 

Unfortunately, tnis nation has not provided a comprehensive approach to struc- 
tured unemployment. We deeply believe that skills training cannot occur without 
bridging the educational discreoancies that are so prevalent today. We appreciate 
the efTorts of Congressman Hawkins in his efforts to enact legislation that addresses 
this point, and hope that H.R. 6017 will be the push that takes us toward a compre- 
hensive economic policy. 

It is unfortunate that H.R. 5017 must be dr lated at a time when the subminimum 
wage issue has received a great deal of juptK>rt from different corners of the coun- 
try. We must call to question the motives behind the subminimum wage debate be- 
cause It runs counter to the legislation discussed today. While our final analysis is 
not complete, our initial concerns are twofold: is it a prelude to permanency or just 
for the summer? And, are supporters of submini num wage trying to say that the 
inability to get a Job is based on pay or the lack ot education and training? 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Barreto. 

The comprehensive approach which you suggest is certainly, I 
think, one of the ideas that unfortunately is overlooked. I think 
you dealt with it in a verv adequate manner. I would assume from 
that suggestion that you believe that any proposed solution to the 
problem dealing with unemployment should definitely include im- 
provement of educational skills, some training and so forth, that 
without this inclusion that we are not really reaching the problem 
at all or only temporarily for that reason, or should not give too. 
serious consideration to such a proposal? 

Mr. Barreto. We certainly would agree with that. Without one, 
we don t believe you can have the other. 

Mr. Hawkins, you also mentioned the cost on page 3, resistance to 
H.R. 5017 because of its cost. This argument, I tliink, as you point out 
in that paragraph, overlooks the fact that prjviding jobs," while it 
may be an initial outlay, does, in effect, save costs in the long run, 
and that it is a question of whether or not we are going to take 
care of it in terms of making an individual productive or whether 
or not we are going to take care of it in unemployment insurance, 
welfare, prisons, drug addiction, and other ways. 

Is that a true sti^tement? 

Mr. Barreto. Yes, it is. 

There was a statement that was made that I believe was by one 
of the testifiers that many youth who would receive $2.50 would be 
very happy to receive that, and certainly that just emphasizes the 
gravity of the situation that is out there. 

Once again, we have always been in the situation where we have 
been at the bottom of the rung and often times when many of 
these issues are discussed, we are often on the outside looking in. 
Educationally we have been lagging behind for years, and the sta- 
tistics that I have cited just point that out. Economically, once 
again, we are falling way behind, an overwhelming number of 
those migrant workers are Hispanic and the conditions that they 
must work under should be an example of those who advocate sub- 
minimum wage; to suggest that, there could be a great deal of not 
only discrimination but abuse if this were enacted. 
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Mr. Hawkins. One of the impressions I get from your testimony 
is that the subminimum wage idea is not a new idea, that it is an 
old one, that it has been tried at various times, that it has been 
advocated, that it has been in operation so that in suggesting that 
we need a demonstration or a pilot program is certainly unneces- 
sary because the demonstration has already been had many, many 
times before and for one reason or another has been rejected as a 
permanent program. 

Is that true? 

Mr. Barreto. That is very correct, sir, yes. 

Mr. Hawkins. We certainly wish to express our appreciation to 
you and the League of United Latin American Citizens for your 
testimony before the committee this morning. 

Mr. Barreto. Thank you, once again. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. 

That concludes the hearing this morning on H.R. 5017. The next 
scheduled hearing is on June 19, at which time the Secretary of 
Labor has been invited to testify before the committee and has ac- 
cepted, and we look forward to that continuation. 

That concludes the hearing. 

[Whereupon, at 12:20 p.m., the hearing was adjourned subject to 
the call of the chair.] 
[Material submitted for inclusion in the record follows:] 

Printing Industries of America, Inc., 

Government Affairs Department, 

Arlington. VA. May M 1984 
Hon, Augustus F. Hawkins, Chairman, Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities 

of the Committee on Education and Labor, 
U.S. House of Representatives, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Chairman: I regret that the time and scheduling demands did not 
afford the Printing Industries of America an opportunity to testify on the employ- 
ment problems of the nation's youth during hearings on May 22nd. I would request 
that this letter be made part of the record of that hearing. Our comments reflect 
the views of not only PIA but thr National Association of Printers and Lithogra- 
phers. 

In PIA conducted a survey of our approximately 8,500 member companies 
which do not have a collective bargaining agreement. I have attached a copy of per- 
tinent sections of that survey and the results. As indicated, 84% of the respondents 
indicated support for a youth minimum wage. Further, 75% of the respondents indi* 
cated they would hire young people if there were a youth differential wage. Rather 
than end the questions at that point, we asked those who said they would hire 
young people if they would create a job or hire the young person at the youth wage, 
rather than someone else at the current minimum wage. Of the respondents wno 
indicated they would hire a young person, H4% said they would create a job for a 
youn^ person. (We would calculate this 84% figure at &Wc of all respondents by mul- 
tiplying 75% X H4%). If our survey respondents are indicative of the entire group we 
surveyed, r)..');");') jobs would be created by the youth wajge without jeopardizing other 
workers' security. We do not claim this survey is scientifically accurate. We con- 
ducted the survey as a way to guide our policy on several issues. We do believe, 
however, that the results are indicative of the support the youth wage issue has in 
our industry. We surveyed the companies without collective bargain plans because 
these companies are less restricted in their ability to add employees. ; 

We have followed closely the concerns voiced by some that employers have not 
used many of the programs currently available for hiring young people, such as the 
Job Training Partnership Act and the Targetted Job Tax Credit. These are fantastic 
programs and we think they will work. They share a common problem which is that 
the companies which could use them the most effectively are either unaware they 
exist or are leary of federal programs. PIA and other trade associations have 
worked diligently to inform our members of the potential in these programs. Each 
time we publish information, new jobs are created as more and more of our mem- 
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bers become aware of the program. The problem we and our groups face is educa- 
tion. The programs are strongly supported and the low percentage of use of these 
programs should not be taken as an indication to the contrary. 

We strongly believe a youth differential wage, with a two year sunset provision 
unencumbered by other programs, would demonstrate conclusively whether the idea 
has merit. No one will be hurt by the effort. Some, perhaps many, will be helped. 



Sincerely. 



Benjamin Y. Cooper. 
Senior Vice President, Government Affairs. 



Enclosure: Sections of PIA Member Survey. 
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- 1. President Reagan has proposed •'Youth Dif- 
tofintial Mifilmum Waga* at o rata lowar than tha 
eurrant tadaral minfmtnn wage to encourage the 
employment of young people. Do you support or 
oppose a tower mir.frmim wage for young people? 

lAl^.^upport .-IfkLOppose 

2. N a "Youth Differential MlninHim Wage' were 
enacted by Congress, would you hire young peo- 
ple in your business? 

' JLSiL.V^ Jl&l-No 

a H your inawer to #2 was yes, which of the 
Mowing would be moat true: 

JliL Ihe young people I Nred would be 
in addition to regular hiring. In other 
wonis, I would create a Job for a 
young person. 

I would Nre a young person at a 
tower wage instead of someone 
else at a higher wage. 



16% 



4. President Reagan Is expected to propose a 
cap on the amount of tax exempt health benefits 

an employer can provide his employees. In other 
words, employees would have to treat benefits 
above a set amount ($70 for an Iridividual. SI 75 for 
a family per month) as Income for tax purposes. 
Do you support or oppose such a pikn? 

SuppOfI iZL- Oppose 

5. It the proposal described in question #4 Is 
adopted, would your employees be affected? In 
other words* are your health benefit premiums 



above $70 for an Individual and $1 75 for a family 
per month? 

St\ Would be af rected.J2i. Would not be 

affected 

6. The National Commission on Social Security 
has issued a report calling for many changes In the 
Social Security system. Frorp what you under- 
aland of the compromise prof)Osed. do you gener- 
al^ support or oppose the proposal? 

JQLSupgort 211-. Oppose 

7. Among the specilic proposals in the Commis- 
aion*a report were the following. Please indicate 
whether you support or oppose these specifio 
pro 



Su^^ Oppose- 



91% 



A gradual Increase In the 
retirement age 
Adding federal worlcers to 
the Social Security system 
Freezing cost of Rvirig ad* 
Justments to retiree benefits 



8. The Congress will bo pressured during the 
9dth Congress to renK>ve the retirement age cell- 
ing. If they do so. there wilt be no specific age 
requirement. Do you support or oppose the retire* 
men! age cop? 

.Sfii^Support J&fll.Oppose 

9. Locating skftled employees hns been a maior 
problem in the printing Industry under the Federal 
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Prepared Statement op American Federation op State, County and Municipal 

Employees, Wabhinoton, DC 

The American Federation of State. County and Municipal Employees, represent- 
ing over one million federal, state and local government employees, submits the fol- 
lowin^r statement in support of H.R. 5017 to provide part-time school year and .ull- 
time summer employment to economicallv disadvantaged youth. 

We commend the members of this SubcommitteeTor their continuing efforts to 
improve employment and training opportunities for this nation's unemployed and 
underemployed. We appreciate and support the Subcommittee's understanding that 
attempts to achieve full employment must necessarily include specific, targeted pro- 
grams as well as macro economic policies. 

Certainly, today, whether or not one believes that the economy is improving and 
whether or not one believes that current policies might result in full employment, 
all must concede that the private sector has failed to provide sufficient employment 
opportunities for our vouth, especially disadvantaged vouth. 

A recent press conference by teenuers on Capitol Hill organized by the Full Em- 
ployment Action Council and the United States Student Association dramatized the 
youth unemployment situation. Forty percent of the over eight and a half million 
Americans out of work are under twenty-five. Teenagers represent nineteen percent 
of the unemployed. They want to worlt. The overwhelming majority of tennagers. 
classified as ouUide of the labor force, would like to work at least part-time. But the 
economy IS simply not creating jobs for them. Between 1979 and 1983 the number of 
employed teenagers fell at almost three times the rate of the decline in the toUl 
teenage population. Of the over five million jobs created during the last year and 
half, fewer than ninety thousand went to teenagers. 

Black teenagers suffer the most from our failure to create jobs for our youth 
Fortv-four point one ||»rcent are unemployed. Only twenty point three percent are 
employed and only six percent work full-time. Almost half of our white teenagers 
work full or part-time. While twenty-three point five percent of white high school 
drop outs can t find work, thirty-seven point five percent of black high school gradu- 
ates are unemployed. 

The lost opportumties for experience, income and identification with our society 
represented by these figures are staggering. The need for a jcb creation and training 
program targeted to disadvantaged youth is obvious and immediate. 

The immediacy of our teenage unemployment problem requires solutions that we 
know work, programs that have been tested and evaluated, rather than untested 
ideas with uncertain short and long term consequences. We know that the youth 
incentive entitlement program operated by the Manpower Demonstration Research 
Corporation under the Youth Demonstration Projects Act of 1977 was successful. 
H.R. ;><)17 draws on that experience. We know that the public service employment 
programs under the old CETA successfully and quickly increased employment. We 
also know from our experience with CETA that it takes thoughtfully constructed 
protections for current employees to insure that such increased employment will be 
new employment. We congratulate the authors of H.R. 5017 for drawing on this im- 
portant experience as well. The Administration's proposal for a subminimum wage 
for vouth fails to take advantage of this history. 

Members of the Subcommittee will recall that we at AFSCME take this history 
very Heriously. We have always supported targeted federal employment and training 
programs, particularly those that include public service employment. However, we 
have insisted that such legislation protect existing public workers from substitution 
and displacement in order to insure the creation of new jobs. We have learned that 
it isn t enough to merely "prohibit'* substitution as the Reagan Administration's 
youth subminimum legislation does. To be efiective federal job creation legislation 
has to spell out what it means by subsititution, create reporting requirements that 
reveal it or an appeals process that can take it into account, require that subsidized 
workers earn the same wages and benefits as unsubsidized workers and allow labor 
unions to see and comment upon all proposals prior to their approval and imple- 
mentation. H.R. U)M, The Community Renewal Employment Act, which passed the 
House last Fall would have best accomplished all of these goals. The Committee is 
to be commended for its work on that legislation. 

The language of H.R. 5017 and the sections of the Job Training Partnership Act 
referenced by it provide necessary employee protections, protections that will guar- 
ante** an increase in overall employment for federal effort under this Act. These in- 
clude language: 

prohibiting the contracting out of work previously or customarily provided by 
a public entity; 
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requiring an increase in employment opportunities over thoee opportunities 
that would otherwise be available; 

prohibiting the displacement of currently employed workers (including partial 
displacement such as in hours or wages or benefits); 

prohibiting substitution; 

prohibiting the hiring of any youth when a regular employee is on layoff or 
in cases of reduction in force in anticipation of youth employment; 

protecting the promotional opportunities of currently employed, workers and 
providing that new youth employees begin in entry level positions; 

providing for the notification of and comment by afTected labor organizations; 

mandating prevailing wages unless otherwise agreed to by the affected labor 
organization; 

insuring that youth emplovees' benefit and working conditions parallel those 
of similar unsubsidized empolyees; and 

protecting and upholding existing collective bargaining agreements and the 
rights of employees to organize. 
AF^ME opposes the Administration's subminimum wage for youth. It fails to 
spell out anv employee protections. It is admittedly an experiment to be evaluated 
three years hence. It cannot be targeted to disadvantaged individuals. 

H.R. 5017 passes all of these tests. In addition to including important employee 
protections, it draws on experience with programs that have worked. Its provisions 
can take effect immediately and can be directed toward individuals and localities 
with the greatest need. It has our support. 



State or New York, 
Department or Labor, 

Albany, NY. May 29, 1981 

Hon. Augustus Hawkins, 

Chairman. Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities with the Committee on Edu* 
cation and Labor, 

U.S. House of Representatives, 2371 Rayburn House Office Building, Washington, 
DC 

Dear Congressman Hawkins: It is with pleasure that I, on behalf of the State of 
New York, endorse the proposals of the Youth Incentive Employment Act. H.R. 
5017 embodies concepts that we in New York State know will encourage yoking 
people to stay in school and assist them in the essential transition from school to 
work. We can offer you this assun ice because we have cheated just such a program 
in New York and have measured aud validated its results. 

Based on our experience, we believe that there are some slight modirications to 
your program that can improve it. The changes should address the following in our 
opinion: 

the funds distribution formula 

provide for expanded role for state government 

provide funding for statewide programs to the Governor 

Attached for inclusion in the Record of the House of Representatives is our com- 
mentary which supports this legislation and makes what wp feel are constructive 
BUKKestions. 

In closing, I commend you for your initiative m addressing a serious problem in 
an effective way. 
Sincerely. 

Liluan Roberts, 

Attachmenl^i. Commissioner of Ubor. 
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INTRODUCnON 

This presentation addressest 

o Support for passage of this legislation. 

0 AVE - successful youth employment preparation program in New York State* 
o The fund distribution formula* 
0 Defined role of the States* 
o Needs of Youth* 
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SUPPORT FOR PASSAGE 

Mr. Hawkins, on behalf of the State of New York, I commend you and the co- 
sponsors of HR 5017 for proposing a much needed action that will have a favorable impact 
on the lives and futures of approximately one million of this nation's discouraged youth. 
Not only ^ill these youths realize long term benefits from your effort, but our societ) 
also Afill share in the fruits of the future labors of the participants identified in this bill. 

This program targets activities for the economically disadvantaged, unemployed, ill- 
educated youths in o^r communities, These are discouraged youths who are at risk of 
long-term dependence on the social welfare system or involve. nent in our correctional 
system. Without the intervention of govern.nent, this group will have little chance of 
obtaining a meaningful work experience. Your proposal offers an alternative that can 
guide these youths toward a solid foundation based on knowledge and skills. ' 

The program effectively fosters an important linkage between education and 
employment by making continued participation in the. jobs phasr conditional on acceptable 
performance in the schooling phase of the program. Additionally, compensation to the 
admmistrative entity lor such supportive services as child care and transportation 
demonstrate your recognition that these needs, if not aduressed, would continue to impede 
the anticipated progress of the youth. 

In Now Vork Stale, we share your concern for forging effective strate^^ies lo address 
Iht* riti.-al e.nployment and training noeds of disadvantaged youth. The highly siKxessful 
•\doli»M:ent Vooalional TiKploration (AVE) program is one example of New York SiateS 
coinnut r»ent tn lhi!> area. Bec ause of its unique early inlerveniion/f- ireer eficiration 
CMiphasis. we believe the AVE concept ..an be instrKtiVe for other youth progra ns ai\d 
should be applie<l to the legislation you have proposed. 
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AVE - SUCCESSFUL YOUTH EMPLOYMENT PREPARATION PROGRAM 
tN NEW YORK STATE 

OverView 

The AVE program is a private sector/career education program (or youth who are 
••dt risk" of bccofning school dropout*, unemployed young adults, or youthful offenders- It 
is founded on the premise that a non-traditional early collaborative effort of targeted 
resources can effectively intervene in the life experience of "at risk" youth before the 
young people are forced to face the consequences of Inadequate preparation for the job 
market* Targeting of youth begins at while there is still time for youth to identify and 
shape their own skills and vocational direction. 

The goal of the AVE program is preventive in nature. It seeks to increase the 
potential employability of youth who are at risk of dropping out of school by: 

0 Motivating youth to assume early responsibility for their own career planning 
and preparation; 

o IJtili/mg career exploration to teach decision-making skills; 
o Pro/iding work-reidt^?d basic skills instruction; and 
o Providing appropriate adult role models. 
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The program's classroom -based component, a career-education curriculum, exposes 
participants to a broad range of career options and provides support in basic skills. The 
job exploration phase of the program affords first-hand field experiences in various 
occupational areas. Evaluation results indicate that providing at-risk youth with a better 
understanding of the purpose and outcoTie of their efforts is critical for their future job 
retention and advancement. We also believe that this knowledge provides youth with a 
strong incentive for continuing their education. 



In April of 1980, New York began what has become the AVE program model. 
Twenty-two (22) program iites were funded, serving 3,300 CETA eligible participants. In 
I9S1, 27 community-based organizations were funded and a statewide management team 
was established as the policy-making arm of this program. In 19S2, 17 sites were funded 
by the State legislature. Three rural sites incorporated the AVE model in a sister 
progra.Ti called Rural Adolescent Vocation Exploration (RAVE) sponsored by county 
employment and training offices. The fourth year of AVE produced 2* urban projects 
utilizing combined funding of state appropriations with CETA. 

The Now York State Department o( Labor, as the funding management agency for 
AVE, was aided by the state's Education Department provision of project staff training, 
curriculum coordmation, and accreditation review. Each locally run AVE program is 
evaluated by a tearn of educators who certify that the program qualifies for academic 
acc redit.ition. After the first pilot operation year, all local programs received the 
Kade^nu: accreditation, A , independent consulting firm was also engaged to evaluate the 
model, Jjoth to assist in the validation process, and to provide objective data by which the 
program could be coiuinually rehned and improved. 



History 
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Results 

Through extensive evaluationi accreditation by NY State Education Department, and 
numerous testimonials of group and personal experience, the AVE model has proven an 
exemplary successful youth service program. A sampling of the AVE results, both 
anticipated and unanticipated, shows thats 

o AVE participants demonstrate 5 to 10 months gain over the summer, in their 
redding and math scores as measured by the California Achievement Pre and 
Post Test. 

o AVE participants demonstrate statistically and educationally significant gains 
m career decision making skills as measured by the Career Decision Makinjt 
Skills test of the Career Skills Assessment ProKram developed by Educational 
Testing Service and offered through the College Board. 

o Participants' on-time daily attendance rates were more than 95-^ at all sites, 
statewide. 

o 98^ o( the AVE participants return 10 school in the Fall. School officials 
report positive attitudinal and behavior changes in these participants. 

o In the pa-jl four years, 90 programs have been operated by 50 different 
rorninufuty-based organizations, serving over S,000 young people in New York 
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An average of over 50 locdl employers per site have provided career awareness 
and dc/elopinenl opportunities. In 1983 over 1,200 employers provided 
experiences for AVE participants. Satisfaction among participating employers 
hd!» remamed high; about 90% ha/e indicated each year that they would like to 
Continue their participation, 

A parent involvement component has evolved, as a result of the number of 
parents who have /oiuntarily come forward to acknowledge the improvements 
in their irhiidren, and the community involvemen: of staff and participants. 

The rnethods and techniques used in AVE have been extended into other 
pragram> of the program agents, Staff also report use of the curriculum in 
other settings, with positive results, 

A statewide tietwork of youth-serving agencies of proven effectiveness has 
de/eioped as a significant youth advocacy voice in New York State, 

The program's identity cuntinue% in the community beyond the calendar o! 
A VP:, and many role models continue to interact with AVE: participants during 
thf c ourse of their normal lives within their conmunity, broadening the pool 
t>f (lie 'Tiodels available to the participant. 

The NyS Legislature has recognized the validity of this program by the 
tiu lijsion <>I funding resources in the State budget. 
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Further Endoriicrnent 

To ascffrtaih the i'npact of the AVE concept in relation to other program strategies, 
New Yofk State Com«nissioners of Labor and Education, in cooperation with the State 
Commissioners of Social Services and the division for Youth, convened a conference on 
youth education, training and employment in March of this year. Conference participants 
e>c4mmt*d myriad mter/ention models which have been implemented to prepare disad* 
vantaged youth for the workforce* * 

A diverse array of program concepts was presented including the Standard Oil TJFC 
Loaned Youth program, the New York City Partnership Surnmer lobs program, and the 
Manpower Hemonstr ition Research Corporation (MORC) Youth Entitlement prograiDf In 
addition, numerouN foundations presented analyses of various program nodels and their 



usspsvr.enti mduMted that t^e experienced based career education approach as y 
incort>orated in the AVE program provided a highly effei.'tive mechanism for motivating at 
risk youth to make beneficial career derisions. As noted by Jane Lee Eddy ol the 
pre>tigious f-HronM: Foundation, *'A program like AVE is essential for at-risk junior high 
vhool )Uidi*nu i>ei:ctus^* of it\ efle<:iiveness in motivating young people to stay in schooU** 

Future Oif>»' tious 

Although xW^t\} i** 10 one pr^igri'ii desig.) tha' ser/es the needs of all youtli, we 
fuMil) *>i*lM»ye ihat lius iiitvrvention ^ir.itegy has MgnifirdOt potential for infective use 
with -nany oiluT ^pul.ilDos. We are currenily designing two programs based on this 
II » if' t»> ^*ftv hojnel.»>> yoiuh an'1 ireuagf uunlier', who arc dependtMit on welfare 
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In addition, we are implementing a School*to*Enr>ployment program with the 
asMstancc* ol MDRC, This program will require p.irticipant^ to continue their education 
as .i rondition for emptoyment. It utilises the experience learned from the Entitlement 
deaioi^stration and will be applied to in and out-of-school youth populations. 

We will be happy tu share with you additional information about both uf these 
programs. We urge you to consider the importance of early vocational exploration and 
*0fk-rel.iled basir skills instruction as essential components ol program5 for disad* 
vani.4g*»d youth. Dur findings clearly indicate that such an approach could greatly 
'•'ihani i» the legislation the sub'^cummittei* is deliberating. 

FUNDS OlSTRIBUnON FORMULA 

The fijruling formula, outlined in the bill .\s the distribution 'Mechanism, should be 
iio'MmmI tti t uget mor<' »»flf*i ti^'My the fun^ls to those persons intended to be served, 

Siir>MM tM)o 9(b)(i)(A) t.iri^i'ts one-third of available lun<. bjsed on the relatwe 
?i.iin'>»T til »•! iM\o nil .lily dis-idvan taged yniiti^ in iht* servn'e dolive.'y areas. Subsections 
(IS) i'l'l ((*.) howe/iT, »M( h base an additional one-third of the funds on thi» ri»lati/»* nuuiber 
>f I )t i! u'ie i»pK»yfd .wid the i»x«'ets nu'nber t)1 »int'inploYf*d in the t i/ilian |abv)r force 
; ••spe» t • /-'ly . Ini ludifi^, tii thi» fdrinul.i ^asi», a group whi< h is outsitl^* th«« target 
;>♦> I !■ » 1, f»-siUt 111 an ini-'juit.ibU' distriM»itii»n ti( thi* aiUittfd funds a^.jy Irom are»is 
MiVi '«./•, I . wit «*nfr itio'ii ot t'le tar);i' t popul.ilion, 

J* *, t'i'Mi'l M l otn<(ii'riij t.'iat; 
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1. The relative number o! economically disadvantaged youths should be weighted 
more heavily in the allocation formula. Targeting two-thirds of the available 
funds based on this (actor will assure a more equitable distribution of those 
funds. 

This will give appropriate emphasis to the need of those discouragedt "turned 
? off" youth who have no affiliation with the labor market and thus are not 
counted as unemployed. But these are precisely those mobt in need of our 
assistance. 

2. The relative nurnber of unemployed youths in the civilian labor force should be 
the formula base for distributing th« remaining one-third of the funds, "his 
factor will more accuratHy Identify cpncentrations of the target population 
than will ttic relative numbers of total unemployed or encess unemployed. 

Since this bill is designed to ser/e enmornically disadvantaged and unemployed 
youths, the funds sho<ild be distributed, to the extent possible, to those areas whertf these 
pcrsonb are concentrated. 

DEFINED ROLE FOR THE STATES 

Thf bill as presently :Jr4ft»'ii assij^-is a /ery limited role to the slates. NjMnMy, the 
State lob framing Cou.i. »l is ro-^poosible only for rf<.eiving ami <"0'n.nentinj* on each SDA 
;>l.in s>ibifutt(**1. 
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This bill should acknowledge the imporlance o( the Governors' responsibility for 
•statewide coordination as established in the Job Training Partnership Act OrPA) rather 
than revert to a "Prime Sponsor^ type system which died with the expiration ol CETA. 



We recommend that the bill specifically authorize the Governors to coordinate the 
delivery of services under this Act with State plans for service to the affected target 
group. The State administrative authority and responsibility should be patterned upon 
those which exist for the Job Training Partnership Act. This modification will assure that 
the State agencies providing youth related services will be able to contribute the guidance 
and technical assisunce needed* and it will enhance coordination with existing State 
programs. 

We also recommend that Mt*aside funding should be identified for Governors for 
Special Services and Coordination. Grants to Governors under CETA Title IV - Youth 
Programs fostered innovative, model program development by the States. The resulting 
expertise should be utilised under this Act. 

In New York State, t^e expansion of the highly effective State-funded Adolescent 
Vocaiional Exploration program would result in long-range benefits to the target 
population. 



Also in New York, we have already established the School To Employment Program 
(STEP) whK-h draws heavily upon the experience with Wcesi»ful youth employment 
progra.ns m New York and elsewhfre. Most signilicant of these was the .nodp I developed 
un<!»T iho Youth Im i'ntwe Entitlement Pilot Project (YIEPP) demonstration whK:h was 
i rrate.i by Congress in 1977. Xo maxlml^e program impact, STEP focuses om ser/Mig 16 
ariJ 17 year old, iow-»rKome, m-school youth. 
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Based on research findings, dillerent strategies are needed for these youth than are 
nocded to serve school dropouts* But it is important to recognise that this state has in 
place an administrative and programmatic entity that can effectively carry out the 
mandates of your t>ilU 

N EEDS OF YOUTH 

It is a common understanding among adults in this nation that a high school diploma 
is becoming of greater necessity for teenagers who are entering the labor force* 
Available statistical data reinforces this perception dramatically* 
* 

A comparison of national data on high school dropouts (age 16-21) between 1963 and 
19S1 will illustrate the point* In 1969, or one out of seven of these teenage 

dropouts in the labor market were unemployed; by 19S1, 30*1'% or nearly 1 out ol 3 were 
unable to find a job* 

While the number of high school dropouts (age 16-21) in the labor force increased by 
IS.5% from 196^ to 19S1, the number of those unemployed increased by 138*S%* The 
number ol employed dropouts m this age group actually decreased by 2.6%* 

Youth Hdtionally are also recognizing that a high school diploma is a minimum 
requirement (or (uturt* success in the labor market as demonstrated by the fact that only 
l$.S)6 of the ci/ilian population (16-21) in 19S1 were classtlied as High School dropouts 
compared with 17.1^ in 196S* 
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Those who have failed to achieve a high school diploma, though, mu^t not be 
forgotten* f'or us to ignore their plight today will have serious repercussions on their 
futures and the future of our society. Consider the following expenditures recommended 
for Fiscal Year in New York State. These are for State and local assistance 

programs to correct maladjustments in our society and to deal with social illsi 



Welfare $ 8.4 Billion 

Unemployment 1.9 

Mentdl Health M 

Corrections .) 

Youth (corrections) .2 
Substance Abuse, Criminal lustice, 
Alcoholism, Probation, Parole, and 

Crime Victims Compensation jj 



$12.4 Billion 

Although this intervention program cannot eliminate all these costs, it can signifi- 
cantly reduce the numbers of persons at risk of needing many of the services represented 
by loNtermg the essential link between education and employment. 

C ONCLUSION 

Through the last few years we In the employment and trainiJig com»nunMy have 
de/floped 4 large base of knowledge about what will work and won't work to improve the 
t t lianres ol v^t ess for our nation's youth. Valuable lessons have be<*n learnedi 

o Disad/aiuageo Youth do want to work, and will do so at minhaum wage, entry 
le/«»l |v>bs; 

o The prt/al^ V** lor js willing to partic ipate in ]ob de/eloprnenl efforts for this 
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0 Employment programs can provide useful and productive work experiences; 
and 

o Meaningful employment programs can complement schooling and provide at- 
risk youth with career objectives and confidence \u their future. 

The enactment ol the Youth Incentive Employment Act (HR 5017) will have a 
positive impact on the iive^ of our youth and our society at large. 
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Prepared Statement or American Farm Bureau Federation 

The American Farm Bureau, Federation is the nation's largest general farm orga- 
nization with a current membership of more than three million families in 48 states 
and Puerto Rico who are members of 2,762 County Farm Bureaus. Farm Bureau is a 
bi-partisan organization supported entirely by dues voluntarily paid each year by 
individual member families. Farm Bureau members include at least 7') percent of 
the commercial farming operations in the country and an even higher percentage of 
the 700.000 agricultural employers. Farm Bureau is thus one of the largest, if not 
the largest organization of empJoyers in this country. ^ 

Hired farmworkers account for about 35 percent of the average annual employ- 
ment on farms, with most farmwork still performed by farm owners and operators 
and members of their families. The number of hired farmworkers ranges from 2.5 to 
2.8 million That tiumber has held steady for the last five years; but the total em- 
ployment on farms has been going down due to increases in labor productivity. 
Thus, the percentage of total farmwork done by hired workers has been increasing 
lind is expected to continue along that trend. 

Based on 1979 data, the majority of hired farmworkers are employed on a casual 
(less than 25 days) or seasonal (25 to 149 days) basis. Almost three-fourths of them 
work less than 150 days, due in large measure to the fact that fruit and vegetable 
production and certain other commodities require large numbers of seasonal or tem- 
porary workers during peak periods of harvest. Many of the casual and seasonal 
workers are students who work only a few weeks a year. 

According to the August 23, 1983, Farm Labor report of.the U.S. Department of 
A<?riculture, the average wage rate for all hired farmworkerfi was $4.12 per hour. 
Fjr those paid on an hourly basis, the rate was $4.98, and those paid on a piece-rate 
basis $4.H9. Approximately 42 percent of all hired farmworkers receive employment 
benefits other than wages. When hourly wages and benefits are taken together the 
effective wage costs are probably $6.50 per hour or more. The value of perquisites 
represents 15 percent of the total farm and ranch labor expenditures. In total, the 
cost uf hired labor on farms represents one of the largest cost inputs in agricultural 
production, now approaching $12 billion annually. 

Farm Bureau policy on the federal minimum wage is auite explicit: 

"We favor repeal of the federal minimum wage. We oppose further extension 
of the minimum wage law for agriculture and any attempt to index the mini- 
mum wage. We call upon the (k)ngress to amend the present Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to exempt minors from the minimum wage law or provide for a youth 
differential.** 

Accordingly, Farm Bureau favors enactment of H.R. 5017, ahhough we would 
prefer that the bill go much further to either entirely exempt persons under 19 
from the minimum wage requirement or take the federal government out of the 
business of setting a minimum wage. We are convinced that it is not only an unnec- 
essary extension of the regulatory power of the central government, but is counter- 
pnKiuctive to employers, employees and the economy as a whole. Minimum wage 
rates irKTejise unemployment in rural areas and put U.S. farm products at a com- 
p<*titive disadvantage in the world market. 

We fully understand the nature of the problem that prompts the introduction and 
consideration of this legislation. Not only is the country still suffering from an 
umemployment rate that is Ux) high, but the unemployment rate among those 
under 11) and particularly among thase who are black or hispanic is a national prob- 
lem thiit needs sound tt'onomic policy attention by the (ingress. 

.Additionally, the (•()ngrt*«s needs to take into consideration the fact that young 
f>ers()ns nmi to learn aliout work early in their lives. Young people are not born 
pnKiuciive They munt b<* trained. Private employers contribute substantially to the 
pr'Kjuctivt* traininu of rural and urban young people. We have not doubt that teen- 
ii^t' idleness and Iwredom is a major factor in teenage delinquency and crime. Most 
youn^ p<*ople want to work and need to work Unnecesnury regulatory barriers to 
such work experience should be removt»d. 

There are two ba.^ic .schools of thought as to what should b<* done about the prob- 
lem One .school advcK'ates greatly increased expenditures of federal and other public 
funds to ^em*rate make-work ^obs in the public sector, or to incr At federal expend- 
!tu»*eh. such as in the area of the public works that would create more jobs in the 
private ^irXnr The other schcK)l. while not denying some nt»ed for increjtsed expendi- 
tures for highways, bridges and other such public works, believes that the high un- 
employment rate can b<* reduct»d by reducing the regulatory restraints and economic 
disincentives for private employers to take the risks of hiring unskilled young 
p<'()ple Farm Bureau favors the latter schcK)!. With federal nondefensi* domestic 
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spending out of control and threatening the continued growth of a healthy economy, 
it is not the time to think in tehms of more spending in the public sector. Funda* 
mentally, the public sector cannot "create" jobs. It can only shift jobs from one 
sector to another. Jobs can onlv be created by a growing noninflationary economy. 

Farmers and ranchers are already employing many thousands of persons under 
the age of 19. They would employ many more if this bill is enacted. In many in- 
stances, farmers and ranchers are reluctant to employ teenagers because of the ne- 
cessity to pay the full minimum wage for each hour worked. A large number of such 
teenagers are inexperienced and have not learned the basic skills involved in the 
harvest of crops and other jobs in agriculture. It often takes two to four weeks 
before such workers become proficient and productive on the job. 

Unlike the jobs in most other industries, a large percentage of the seasonal work- 
ers in agriculture are paid on a piece-rate basis. While agricultural employers who 
hire more than oOO man days of labor during any c^uarter are requirra to pay at 
least the minimum wage, that is no real problem with experienced workers, since 
they will normally earn far more than the required minimum. If an agricultural 
employer is forced to pay the full minimum wage to an inexperienced worker, he 
will likely refrain from hiring such inexperienced workers as long as he has a 
choice. He will substitute machinery for labor wherever possible. 

While this bill provides for a youth minimum wage of $2.00 or 75 percent of the 
applicable minimum wage, most of the young persons hired in agriculture would 
earn far more than that minimum and far more than the minimum for adults, par- 
ticularly after being on the job for two to four weeks. This means that young work- 
ers who have work experience in agriculture would not have their wages reduced by 
the provisions of this bill. 

This bill also deserves support for the careful way in which it has been drafted so 
as to protect against an adverse impact on adult workers. Because the employment 
period for the youth minimum wage is restricted to the period each year between 
May I and September 30, and because the language makes it clear that no employ- 
ee's wages would be reduced due to the enactment of the bill, nor any adult be dis- 
charged to employ a lower-paid young person, the normal objections to this legisla- 
tion have been rendered meaningless. 

Fundamentally. Congress must recognize that when the price of any good or serv- 
ice is held artifically high in relation to the market we end up with a surplus. It has 
happened in dairj^. In labor, it means high teenage unemployment and underutiliza- 
tidn of the nation s most valuable resource— it*s youth. 

We urge the members of this Subcommittee to take action promptly to send H.R. 
oOlT tu the floor of the House and that the full House act promptly t6 pass the bill. 



(.'amp Fire is a not forprofit national organization that was founded in 1910. Its 
purpose is tu provide opportunities for youth to realize their full potential as respon- 
sible, self-directed individuals. Today, there are over 'M councils chartered by 
Camp Fire, serving i>00,(KK) girls and boys in H5,000 urban, rural and suburban com- 
* lunities. 

The philosophies and values of Camp Fire are as timely today as they were nearly 
a century hko, but the programs and priorities within Camp Fire have changed over 
the years, reflecting the changing world we live in. As social conditions have al- 
tered, ('amp Fire has responded with programs designed to meet those needs. 

Youth employment, for instance, is not a new problem and Camp Fire has a long 
history of involvement in programs that prepare youth to value work and develop 
skills nei*ded in the workplace. In 1979-1981. the Camp Fire Youth Employment 
and Training program was funded through a grant from the U.S. Department of 
I^bor These funds were disperses! to eight individual councils within Camp Fire. 
Kach of the programs funded under the DOL grant addressed the basic problems uf 
unemployed youth nationwide, as well as the specific problems of area youth. Thest* 
projects sought to serve youth ni'>st in need. i.e.. economically disadvantaged youth, 
young parents. Juvenile offenders, persons with limited English speaking ability, 
and handicapped youth. 

Camp Fire is concerned with the lack of employment opportunities for young 
people, because there is strong evidence that those who suffer from unemploynfient 
and its effects as youth are most likely to be unemployed as adults Work experi- 
ence is an opportunity to develop a sense of self-wortK responsibility, and job skills. 
Work experience helps youth to become integrated into society, rather than alien- 
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ated from society. Economic necessity, too, is a factor. Many young people are ex- 
pected to support themselves and to help support their family. 

Disadvantaged youth often encounter a number of barriers to employment. These 
young people may lack awareness of jobs and career options. They often lack experi- 
ence and frequently lack basic educational competencies. 

H.R. 5017, the Youth Incentive Emplovment Act is a comprehensive, multi faceted 
approach to a multi-faceted problem. Where work is combined with education, there 
have been noticeable increases in post-program employment earnings. The linkage 
between education and work best prepares our young people to become productive 
members of the workforce. 

Youth unemployment is a national concern. Coordinated, comprehensive pro- 
grams are necessary, founded on the collaborative efforts of the voluntary, business, 
governmentah and education sectors. Camp Fire believes that enactment of the 
Vouth Incentive Employment Act would be a very important step in this direction. 



Chamber of Commerce ok the 
United States of America, 
Washinf^ton, DC\ June 1981 

Hon. Ai'c.u.sTus F. Hawkins. 

Chairman. Suhi'ummUtee on Employment Opportunities^ Education and iMbor Com- 
mittee. House of Representatives, Washinf^ton, DC, 

Dear Mr. Chairman: The Chamber of Commerce of the United States, on behalf 
of its nearly 2<K),000 business members, supports H.R. .5721, the Youth Employment 
Opportunity Wage Act of 19H4. 

The purpose of H.R. r)721, and its Senate companion bill, S. 26H7. is to create sig- 
nificant numbers of new entry-level jobs for our unemployed teenagers during the 
summer months. As many as 400.000 jobs would be created by this legislation, a 
m^jor step toward alleviating our teenage unemployment problem. 

This legislation would permit employers to pay wages equal to 75 percent of the 
minimum wage to newly hired teenagers 19 years of age and younger to work bi*- 
tween May I and September ,'{0. It prohibits the discharge, transfer, or demotion of 
any current employee— adult or teenage. The legislation also provides for a Septem- 
ber VJ>^1 .sunset, with a requirement for an evaluation report to Congress. 

While the United States still faces a severe unemployment problem in general, 
our I'.n; percent teenage unemployment rate is three times the adult rate. The un- 
employment rate for black teenagers of 44.1 percent is at crisis pro(x)rtions. In some 
cities, such as Detroit, minority youth unemployment exceeds f)0 percent. 

The* need to provide iob opportunities for youth is a critical problem which Con- 
gress hnn not addressed adequately to date. H R. 5721 proposes a constructive solu- 
tion which at least should be tried for the three-year trial period provided for in the 
bill 

Entry-level job opportunities for youths (1) provide job skills and tniining; (2) pro- 
vide a stepping-stone to advancement; VA) promote maturity, self-reliance, and good 
work habits. i4) instill self-dignity and pride; and (i)) lessen the need for public as- 
sistante 

Most irnfx)rtantly. these jobs provide the experience necessary to future productiv- 
ity and tar«»er development. In fact, the National Bureau of Economic Research esti- 
mates that work experience for youths has a direct positive correlation tn future 
wage-earning: teenage employment normally results in a 10-20 percent p**rmanent 
imTea.se in wages. 

Currently, an employer has few incentives to hire? a young person who may lack 
workplace skills, professional maturity, and experience. 

.A youth differential would establish an incentive for using young p(M)ple in the 
wj)rk force The advantage would bi» a savings of Ka cents an hour for each new 
youth hiri»d This wage savings per employee pei summer i20 weeks) would add up 
to For a small business, the savings may be significant enough to promote the 
hiring cif an additional teenager or two. 

OpfKmenis claim the youth differential would cause adult job displacement This 
aruument fails to acknowledge that the adult worker is distinctive in asvsets and ca- 
pabilities from the youth worker and that the average employer looks for different 
(Qualities from the adult worker Jmore reasoning, more dept»ndabilityi than from the 
youth 'more physical strength and endurance). For the most part, they do not com- 
p*»te for the same job 

Furthern^ore. the youth differential as proposed pertains only to new hires and 
would b<» in e.Tect only from May through September. 

r!c ^''"i 
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More importantly, H.R. 5721 contains strong sanctions against employers who 
substitute for existing workers under the youth differential program. Efmployers 
who discharge, transfer, or demote workers for the purpose of employing eligible 
youth are subject to various legal remedies and sanctions, including fines up to 
$.10,000, prison terms up to 6 months, and payment of back wag^. 
j The youth differential benefits employers, employees, consumers and young 
people. Employers, particularly small businesses in the service and retail industries, 
/could hire additional workers and offer more services* The full-time, year-round em- 
^ ployee, who now often carries a heavier work load and more responsibilities as a 
result of reduced staffs, would benefit from additional help. Consumers might be af- 
forded better service in cleaner and safer marketplaces. More importantly, more 
voung people would be given the opportunity to work, would be told yes" instead of 
'no'^ when they put in their job applications, and would learn job skills and disci- 
plines. 

The root of the problem is, of course, the minimum wage itself Employers, par- 
ticularly small businesses in the service industries, have been forced by higher labor 
costs to streamline operations, decrease services, cut operating hours, curtail expan- 
sion and, in some cases, close down. 

For these reasons, I respectfully urge the adoption of H.R. 5725, the Youth Em- 

Sloyment Opportunity Wage Act of 1984. Please include this letter as part of the 
earings record. 
Sincerely, 

Albert D. Bourland, 
Vice President, Congressional and Political Affairs. 



Naiional Grocers Association, 

Reston^ VA, July 30, 1981 

Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins, 

Chairman^ Employment Opportunities Subrommittee, Raybum House Office Build- 
ing, Washington, DC. 

Dear Mr. Hawkins: The National Grocers Association on behalf of its over 1,600 
independent retail grocery firms, 66 food wholesalers serving over 28,000 independ- 
ent food stores, and 55 state and local food distribution associations, would like to 
express support for the "Youth Employment Opportunity Wage Act of 1984,*' H.R. 
5721, as a measure which merits your attention this week as you consider youth 
employment legislation in the House Education and Labor Subcommittee on Em- 

floyment Opportunities. The youth wage bill, as introduced by Representative Ron 
ackard, is a realistic attempt to provide employment opportunities for youths be- 
tween 16 and 19 years of age during the summer months. N.G.A. believes this legis- 
lation permits valuable initial job experience and training during summer months 
which otherwise would not take place 

In 1981, the National Association of Retail Grocers of the United States (one of 
N.G.A.'s predecessor organizations) supported similar legislation following a survey 
of its membership. The survey of 550 retail grocery enterprises operating 2,555 food 
stores and employing over 60,000 employees disclosed that over 70 percent of the 
retail grocers had decreased teenage employment opportunities as a result of the 46 
percent increase in the minimum wage in the prior 4 years. Many retailers reported 
that traditional teenage employment opportunities were eliminated. 

H.R. 5721 offers employers an incentive to maintain and develop employment for 
teenagers Ifi to 19 years of age. Currently, about 22 percent of white teens are un- 
employed, and the corresponding rate for black teenagers is almost 50 percent. Con- 
tinuing and persistent high unemployment of America's youth denies them a vital 
private sector work experience. The advancement of our nation s productivity re- 
quires a commitment to providing teenagers the responsibilities and benefits of em- 
ploynnent. 

While federal ly>funded training and educational incentives, such as those outlined 
in alternative legislation, may improve youth employment opportunities, the private 
sector still offers our youth, particularly minority youth, a better hope for meaning- 
ful. long-term employment. It is with this realization that the National Conference 
of Black Mayors, as well as other business groups, have endorsed the Reagan Ad- 
ministration's proposal for a subminimum summer wage. 
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Enclosed ia a statement supporting H.R. 6721, the "Youth Employment Opportu- 
nity Wage Act of 1984." If N.G.A. can provide you with any additional information 
or assistance, please contact us. 



Statemknt on Youth Emfloyiiikt and Minimum Wage by the National Grocers 

Association 



Mr. Chairman and Committee members, the National Grocers Association 
(N.G.A.) is a national non-profit trade association representing 1,600 independent 
retail grocery flrms, 63 retailer-owned cooperative warehouses which serve over 
28,000 Independent grocers, and 57 ftate and local food associations. N.G.A. mem- 
bers service consumers in every type of community— urban, rural, suburban and 
inner city— by operating supermarkets, small and medium size grocery stores, as 
well as warehouse and convenience stores. 

The association wishes to commend the Chairman and this Subcommittee for con- 
sidering youth employment opportunities and the minimum wage, and for providing 
N.G.A. with the opixMtunity to comment on ways to provide employment opportuni- 
ties for young people during the summer months. The association's comments today 
will focus on the effect of tlie minimum wage on youth employment in the grocery 
business, as well as on the merits of current legislative proposals io provide an in- 
centive for the food distribution industry to hire additional youth. 

youth EMPU)YMBNT in the OROCtRY BUSINESS UNDER THE MINIMUM WAGE 

Since food retailers were first covered as enterprises under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act in 1961. grocers represented by N.G.A. have had a close and continuing 
interest in the impact of this law. 

The retail grocery industry has traditionally been a large employer of teenagers 
for consumer services, including bagging, canrying out groceries, retrieving carts, 
etc. As the federal minimum wage increased 46 percent from 1977 through 1981, 
retail grocers had to reconsider whether to retain such employment opportunities. 
Despite a willingness and desire by retail grocers to train and employ teenagers, 
economic conditions decreased teenage emplojrment opportunities in food retailing. 

In 1981, the National Association of Retail Grocers of the United States 
(NARGUS) (one of N.G.A.'s predecessor organizations) undertook a survey of retail 
grocers to evaluate the impact of the minimum wage on consumers, employees, and 
retail grocers. Five hundrcKi and fifty retail grocery enterprises operating 2.555 food 
stores responded to the survey. The retail grocers responding employed over 60.000 
employees, approximately 62 percent were part-time and 48 percent were full-time. 
The fmal report was submitted to the Minimum Wage Study Commission. Over sev- 
enty percent of the retail grocers responding decreased the number of teenage em- 
ployment opportunities. 

under present law, instead of pa3ring the minimum hourly wage or decreasing 
teenage employment opportunities, retail grocers have the option of employing fulH 
time students at 85 percent of the minimum wage. While tnere are approximately 
179.000 grocf>ry stores in the United States, the U.S. Etepartment of Labor estimates 
that only about 3,000 food stores used the full-time stud^^nt certificates in 1984, 
down from about 3.700 in 1981. This alternative is inadequate, ineffectual, and a bu- 
reaucratic nightmare for retail grocers. 

The regulations on employing full-time students at 85 percent of the minimum 
wage reouire special certification. Any retail grocery employer, including single 
unit£ and multi-stores, mav employ no more than six full-time students at 85 per- 
cent of minimum wage without prior Department of Labor authorization. To employ ^ 
more than six full-time students, applications must be submitted for each store and 
employment may not commence until approval from the Department of Labor has 
bt-en received. 

A limit of 10 percent of the total monthly hours of all employees is imposed for 
employers seeking to employ more than six full-time students, unless a higher per- 
centage monthly allowance can be established by historical information. It iff diffi- 
cult for an establishment to have a sufficiently high monthly hour total for employ- 
ees to metft the 10 percent limitation. For example, it would take 16,000 hours or 
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approximaU'ly 100 full-time employees to allow employment of 10 full*time students 
for 40 hours per week during vacation periods. 

The effect of these paperwork and regulatory burdens has been to eliminate the 
incentive for retail grocers to hire full-time students. As a result, retail grocers have 
curtailed employment opportunities for youth. If employment opportunities for teen- 
agers are to be expanaed Congress must act to eliminate the paperwork and red 
tape. 



Unemployment for teenagers is currently around 19 percent, with a black and 
other minoritv teenage unemployment rate around 50 percent. In March 1984 
almost ,500,000 black teenagers were listed as unemployed. Many of these younp 
people are unemployed because they lack the skills and experience to earn the mini- 
mum wage and are unable to find Jobs even in the summer months, when youth 
employment is at its peak. For example, in Julv 1983, only 54 percent of all white 
youth and 87 percent of minority youth were able to find J<m. Studies estimate that 
each year of work experience for a voung individual iB associated with a subsequent 
and permanent increase in wages of approximately 10 to 20 percent. 

The Youth Employment Opportunity Wage Act of 1984, which has been intro- 
duced by Representative Ron Packard (R-CA), is a positive step toward creating 
summer job opportunities for teenagers in the retail food industry. The legislation 
would permit the employment of teena^rs ages 16 to 19 at $2.50 an hour from May 
1 through September 30. It would prohibit emplovers from firing current employees 
to hire teenagers. Employers would also be prohibited from lowering the wa^e rate 
below $8.35 for any youth who has been employed by the employer at any time 90 
days prior to May 1 of each year. The entire program would expire in 1987, and the 
Labor Department would have to submit a report on the effects of a youth wage to 
Congress. ,^ ^ , , ^ r 

The basis of the youth opportunity wage is to provide entry level jobs for teen- 
agers. After gaining some work experience, those teenagers will undoubtedly have 
the same opportunity for advancement as other employees. Hiring teenagers to re* 
place experienced managers, clerks, stockers, and other emplovees in retail food 
stores does not make economic sense. However, providing a youth opportunity wage 
would enable retail grocers to establish and expand youth employment opportuni- 
ties. 

In addition, teenagers could perform tasks which greatly contribute to customer 
and community relations of a store, such as assisting elderly shoppers or women 
with small children. These tasks are often not cost effective under current wage 
rates and are often foregone by retailers in favor of more essential business func* 
tions. Stores that provide such shopper services not only retain more customers and 
enjoy greater visibility, but also create job opportunities for youth which are not 
feasible at the current wage rate. These young people would gain interpersonal and 
human resource skills in addition to a wage. 



Numerous arguments have been raised against creating a youth opportunity wage 
for teenagers. N.G.A. would like to address some of those arguments tcxlay. 

First, that a youth differential will result in employers firing older workers and 
hiring teenagers. As the N.G.A. report indicates, mcreases in the minimum wage 
have decreased employment opportunities that have traditionally been available to 
teenagers in food retailing. In effect* the teenage job market m food retailing is 
shrinking or being eliminated. A youth opportunity wage will reverse this trend. 
The retail grocery members of N.G.A. are not going to hire a teenager at a low wage 
to replace a higher paid employee. The key to economic survival in the retail food 
industry is productivity. It makes no sense to fire a productive employee in a posi- 
tion of responsibility and hire an employee with little or no experience. 

Besides, if this argument were true, employers today would be firing employees 
earning above the minimum wage by the thousands and replacing them with mdi- 
viduals at vhe minimum wage level. No study of the federal minimum wage of 
which N (i A. is aware of has even given serious credence to this theory in practice. 
(*ertainly. the Congress has not been overcome with cries to take action. From an 
employee relations point of view an employer who engaged in such a practice would 
likely jeopardize employee morale, gain an unfavorable reputation, and have trouble 
attracting prospective employees with valuable skills and (jualifications. 

Another argument against the youth opportunity wage is that employers will fire 
teenagers and replace them with new teenagers at the youth opportunity wage 
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level. As mentioned earlier, training of store personnel is an investment by the em- 
ployer in the employee for the betterment of the business. It takes time and money 
to train new employees. Little, if any, savings would result from continually replac* 
ing employees. One of the best assets a retail grocer can have is a stable reliable 
workforce. 

H.R. 5721 would subject an employer to servere penalties for engaging in a pat- 
tern or practice of substituting young workers earning the youth opportunity wage 
for older workers earning at least the minimum wage, or terminating young em- 
ployees and employing other young employees in order to gain continual advantage 
of the youth opportunity wage. Employers would not only be subject to backpay pen- 
alties, but also to nnes of up to $2,500 for the first offense and up to $10,000 for 
subsequent offenses. The penalties provided are a strong deterrent to employer 
abuse of the youth opportunity wage. 

CONCLUSION 

The youth opportunity wage oflfers employers an incentive to maintain and devel- 
op employment for youth. Continuing and persistent high unemployment of Ameri- 
ca's youth denies a vital private sector work experience. The advancement of our 
nation's productivity requires a commitment to provide as many teenagers as possi- 
ble the responsibilities and benefits of employment. N.G.A. supports the youth op- 
portunity wage and will work toward accomplishing the goal of expanding teenage 
employment. N.G.A. wishes to thank the Subcommittee for the opportunity to 
submit comments in support of the youth opportunity wage. 
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HEARINGS ON YOUTH EMPLOYMENT ACT 



MONDAY. AUGUST 13, 1984 

HouBK OF Rbprbskntatives, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 
SuBCOMMtrrsE on Employbcent Opportunities, 

Chicago, IL 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to call, at 9:37 a.m., in the audi- 
torium. Center for Inner City Studies, Northeastern Illinois Uni- 
versity, Chicago, IL, Hon. Charles A. Hayes presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins and Hayes. 

Staff present: Susan McOuire, stafT director; Carole Schanzer, 
deputy staff director; and Beth Buehlmann» Republican senior leg- 
islative associate. 

STATEMENT OF HON. AUGUSTUS R HAWKINS. A REPRESENTA- 
TIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA AND 
CHAIRMAN. SUBCOMMITTEE ON EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNI- 
TIES 

Mr. Hawkins. The House Subcommittee on Employment Oppor- 
tunities is pleased to be in Chicago this morning, to continue our 
hearings on a most critical issue facing our Nation today, unem- 
ployment. Unemployment for youth remains a national disgrace. 
Despite a temporary drop in the unemployment rate in June to 
17.6 percent, the overall unemployment rate for youth has changed 
little this ^ear. 

In fact, in July, the rate of unemployment for youth went back 
up to the previous rate of 18.3 percent. The rate of unemployment 
for youth currently stands over two times that of the overall unem- 
ployment rate. For black youth, the rate is six times the overall un- 
employment rate — 42.4 percent. 

For over 3 years now, the Reagan administration has pursued eco- 
nomic policies which have impacted negatively on working men, 
women» and youth. Additionally, this administration has inflicted 
devastating cuts on those Government programs specifically de- 
signed to assist these Americans in their time of need. 

we are continually being told bv the Reagan administration that 
the battle against unemployment has been won. The statistics show 
that this is not true. For this administration to sav that a national 
unemployment rate of 7.5 percent and an overall unemployment 
rate of 18.3 percent for youth, are acceptable levels, is unconscion- 
able. 

Not surprisinglv, this administration has proposed a submini- 
mum wage to alleviate the unemployment problems of young 
people. Such an approach would not result in additional jobs, or 
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target assistance to those in greatest need. Rather, it would benefit 
low wage businesses with windfall profits. 

Earlier this year, I introduced H.R. 5017, the Youth Incentive 
Emplojyment Act, to combat the problem of youth unemployment. 
The Youth Incentive Employment Act, contains the two compo- 
nents that are essential to successfully combating the youth unem- 
ployment problem. This act would target the funds to areas experi- 
encing high rate of youth unemployment, and would provide jobs to 
economically disadvantaged youth who agree to stay in school, or 
return to school and work towards acquiring a high school diploma, 
or its equivalent. 

We are here today to bring public awareness to the serious prob- 
lem of unemployment facing our country and to consider legislative 
proposals to combat the high level of joblessness for all Americans. 

Congressman Hayes has introduced H.R. 5814, the Income and 
Jobs Act, which would complement other existing initiatives by 
providing jobs and promoting a sustainable recovery. 

I am pleased to be here today with Congressman Hayes, who is 
one of the most active and valued members of the suhwommittee. 
The two of us are here to learn, firsthand, about Chicago's unem- 
ployment situation. 

And at this time, I would like to recognize Congressman Hayes, 
for whatever comments he wishes to make and at the same time, 
because we are in Chicago, and because of his great contribution* as 
a working member of the Committee on Employment Opportuni- 
ties, it is my pleasure to turn the gavel over to him and to allow 
him this opportunity to act as chairman over the hearing today, 
and to question the witnesses. 

Mr. Hayes. 

Mr. Hayes. I recognize the pressure of time that some of our wit- 
nesses are under. My opening remarks are going to be quite brief. 

STATKMENT OF HON. CHARLES A. HAYES, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to thank my distinguished colleague, 
Congressman Augustus F. Hawkins of California, who is now the 
acting chairman of the House of Representatives Education and 
Labor Committee, who next month will become its permanent 
chairman, and those of you who have so graciously accepted my in- 
vitation, to come here as witnesses, and testify before this commit- 
tee. And those of you who came here, not to give testimony, but 
just to hear and support the two vital pieces of legislation which 
are now before our Congress: 

H.R. 5814. the Income and Jobs Action Act of 1984. authored by 
myself and Congressman John Conyers, from the State of Michi- 
gan; and H.R. 5017, the Youth Incentive Employment Act, au- 
thored by Congressman Hawkins of California and Senator Edward 
M. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 

I would also like to thank each of the witnesses who*ve agreed to 
testify here today, including our mayor, Harold Washington, and 
the ladies and gentlemen who are here in the audience, supportive 
of the mayor, and supportive of me as one of the participants as a 
member of the subcommittee. 
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By your presence, you have shown America that the people of 
the city of Chicago recognize the crisis of unemployment as the 
greatest single threat to our cities, our Nation, and our way of life. 
The fact that you represent such a broad cross section of our com- 
munity attests to the realization among the citizens of this great 
cityi that we are one people, and that we must have a new spirit of 
cooperation between government, civic, and religious organizations, 
academia, business, labor, and families in order to develop effective 
solutions to ihis pressing problem. 

Most American people don't need hearings, seminars or discus- 
sions to familiarize them with the ravages of unemployment, and 
the disastrous effects of the Reagan administration's economic poli- 
cies. The administration presently lists over 8 million Americans as 
unemployed. 

But the true number is much higher. The AFL-CIO figure of 16 
million is more accurate, but even this does not give a full and real 
picture of the manv millions of broken homes, families and dreams, 
caused by the inability to find a decent job, or to plan a decent 
future. 

[Prepared statement of Charles A. Hayes follows:] 

Prepared Statemrnt of Hon. Charles A. Hayes, a Representative in Congress 

From the State op Illinois 

I would like to thank my distinguished colleague, Congressman Augustus F. Haw- 
kins of California, acting chairman of the House of Representatives Education and 
Labor Committee, and My fellow members of the Subcommittee on Employment 

Sdrtunities, who have so graciously accepted my invitation to come to Chicago co 
ear testimony in support of two vital pieces of legislation which are now before 
Congress: H.R. 5814. the Jobs and Income Act of 1984. authored by myself and Con* 
gressman John Conyers. Jr. from the State of Michigan, and H.R. 5017. The Youth 
Incentive Employment Act. authored by Congressman Hawkins and Senator 
Edward M. Kennedy of Massachusetts. 

I would also like to thank each of the witnesses who have agreed to testify today, 
including Mayor Harold Washington, and the ladies and gentlemen in the audience. 
By your presence you are showing America that the people of the City of Chicago 
recognize the crisis of unemployment as the greatest single threat to our cities, our 
nation and our way of life. The fact that you represent such a broad cross section of 
our community attests to the realization among the citizens of this great city that 
we are one people and that we must have a new spirit of cooperation between i^ov- 
ernment, civic and religious organizations, ecademia. businesses, labor, and families 
in order to develop effective solutions to this pressing problem. 

Most of the American people don*t need hearings, seminars or discussions to fa- 
miliarize them with the ravages of unemployment and the disastrous effects of the 
Reagun Administrations economic policies. The Administration presently lists over 
H million Americans as unemployed, but the true number is much higher. The AFL- 
CIO figure of IB million is more accurate, but even this does not give a real picture 
of th(* many millions of broken homes, families and dreams caused by the inability 
to find decent jobs or to plan decent futures. 

J^ince President Reagan has been in office over one-third of the people of our 
country have been touched by the hopelessness of unemployment and the insecurity 
of not knowing how long their Jobs will last. 

Contrary to what the President and his advisors say, there can be no genuine, 
sustainable recovery of the American economy as long as the primary resources of 
uur nation are directed toward the military establishment and the continuation of 
its Rolls-Royce arms race, rather than toward strengthening the purchasing power 
of the American citizen. 

The basic theory of democracy is that the legislative assembly should be an open 
forum fur voice of the people It is in this spirit that the Income and Jobs Action Act 
was formulated Its primary thrust did not come from legislative technicians, but 
directly from the concerns of the unemployed who provided the impetus for its in* 
troduction to Congress. 
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It 18 my sincerest hope that through legislative initiatives and hearings like this, 
as well as through our activities, the American people will move the President. Con- 
gress and the Senate to commit themselves to the goal of full and honorable employ- 
ment for every member of our society who wants a job, to providing decent incomes 
for those who cannot work, and to providing each citizen with. the proper tools to 
complete in today's job market. 

In this noble effort I am following the commitment to the American people ex- 
pressed in President Franklin D, Roosevelt's Economic Bill of Rights, the ideas of 
President John F. Kennedy, and the landmark Equal Opportunity and Full Employ- 
ment Act of 1974, authored by Chairman Hawkins. 

Once again, I would like to thank you all for coming and for contributing, hope- 
fully, to the success of this effort. 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to call upon the first witness before us 
today. Mayor Harold Washington of the city of Chicago. [Applause.] 

STATEMENT OF HON. HAROLD WASHINGTON, MAYOR OF THE 

CITY OF CHICAGO 

Mr. Washington, Thank you, very much, Congressman Hayes, 
and thank you Chairman Hawkins. Thank you both for bringing 
this committee here to Chicago to come to the heartland of the eco- 
nomic vitality of this city and also to the heartland of unfortunate- 
ly some serious unemployment problems which we harbor in this, 
city. I want to welcome you and your wonderful staff that Tve had 
occasion to work with in the past— first rate staff, excellent group 
of people— who are concerned about the betterment of this country. 

I must confess to you, Chairman Hawkins, I feel somewhat awk- 
ward on this side of the table; I've had the pleasure over the years 
to have served with you and sat beside you on many other occa- 
sions in which you were dealing with the serious question of unem- 
ployment. It was not my good fortune to work with you on the 
Humphrey-Hawkins Full Employment Act. SufRcji it to say I am 
sorry I didn't. I was a scholar of it; I was supporter of it long before 
I came to Congress and I enjoyed the year or 2, 3 years rather, that 
I had to work with you and the Congress. 

I am pleased to be here this morning and I'm honored i • . you 
have asked me to testify, because there is no more important and 
pressing issue facing us today than unemployment. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Mayor, if you would, could you talk a little more 
into the mike, I think it might carry better. 

Mr. Washington. Which one is it, that one? That one, oh, glory. 
I just put out some of my best stuff, too. 

Seriously, this is a very important issue. There are a battery of 
witnesses today who understand this city thoroughly and love it, 
and they'll have something very cogent and very serious to tell 
you. Just a few of those witnesses, of course, will be Monsignor 
Egan, Reverend Thurston, and Jim Compton, head of our Chicago 
Urban League. And Vm certain that the story they've prepared for 
you can be documented throughout this country, but perhaps will 
be held within the sharpest relief here within our great city. 

This problem of unemployment is particularly true in our cities, 
because of the Nation s economic health is predicated upon the suc- 
cess of cities both large and small. High average unemployment 
and record unemployment in many cities sap local. State and Fed- 
eral treasuries. It weakens the social fabric itself. 
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Our goal must be theNcreation of more jobs for everyone who 
wants to work. Onlv durlnff the past year» because of unemploy* « 
ment and its attendant BDcial disorganization ills, we were forced 
iii this city to raise our siijpend for the hungry from half a million 
dollars to a sum of $5 million. The city cannot afford that, and Fve 
made numerous treks .to Congress, as you know» and testified 
before various committees, in an attempt to bring some sanity into 
the national picture, so they can recognize the problem. 

Only a few days ago, through the instrument of some fine Mem- 
bers of Congress, among them Senator Dixon in the Senate, Con- 
gressman Yates in the House, you were able through the large 
effort, to double the stipend that Chicago was able to give this year, 
from a meager $60 million to $120 million. This is woefUlly mad- 
eauate and totally unnecessary if the Federal Government and this 
administration had addressed itself to this long-standing problem 
of unemployment. 

Doing so, we must help youth find employment and educational 
opportunities, so they may ei\joy productive and successful lives. 
The present reality is far from our goals. 

National unemployment stands at 8 percent, they say, and is 
rising. It means that there are at least 9 million unemployed, docu- 
mented that is, according to official Federal statistics. But you, 
Congrespman Hayes, have given perhaps a truer picture in the 
area of 16 million people who are out of work, 
^ This number in itself is alarming but it actually masks the real 
illness of the patient. There's another 1.5 percent of all workers, 
who are so discouraged by chronic unemployment that they have 
given up looking for a job. Those who have fallen out of the statisti- 
cal basket are not counted as unemployed, even though they are 
most desperate for work. 

At least 6 million more Americans are underemployed; they sub- 
sist on part time work when they need fUU time jobs to survive. 
This army of poverty, we must call it, does not include the addi- 
tional battalions of chronically unemployed to which you've allud- 
ed. Desperate young people and hungry adults who would do any- 
thing» in some cases, for work. This is not only a tragedy that 
^ they re unemployed^ but it brings in additional social disorganiza- 
tions, in terms of increased crime> in terms of debilitated family 
structure, and in terms of the drain on local municipalities that 
are trying to deal with the problem. 

The urban unemployment crisis can be seen closer in our city. 
This is not to denigrate Chicago; it's simply that, as powerful as we 
are, we do have this longstanding and tenuous problem to which 
the present administration has not addressed itself. 

Figures show unemployment in Chicago at 17 percent with 
222,400 people looking for work. Among blacks, 27 percent of will- 
ing workers are without jobs. That's 136,000 people. Among Hispan- 
cis, the figure is about 14 percent, and going up. And among youth 
16 to 19 years old, 41 percent are without jobs. 

Since 1980, the city s labor force has declined bv 68,000, and the 
number of employed has decreased by 133,000. The increased un- 
employment is 65,400 or nearly 42 percent. 

And while the number of blacks participating in the labor force 
has increased, the number of blacks actually working has dropped. 
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y'outh participation in the labor force has dipped dramatically, e^ 
pecially in minority communities. The unemployed figures are re- \ 
fleeted in welfare. From 1970 to 1980, the number of residents re- 0 
ceiving welfare benefits rose from 200,000 to a total of half a mil- 
lion or 17 percent of our votal population; 64.2 percent of the near- 
est South Side residents are receiving welfare benefits of some ^rt. 

The figures are nearly as high as in the Oakland neighborhood. 

The programs offered by H.R. 5017, the Youth Incentive Employ- 
ment Act, and by H.R. 5814, the Income and Jobs Action Act of 
1984, which you championed, are precisely what are necessary to 
solve the grave problems of chronic and institutionalized unem- 
ployment. 

I understand Mr. Chairman, that there's a typographical error 
in my copy of ti*e. Income and Jobs Act of 1984, and that line's on 
' ge 2, and it should be deleted. 

I feel that every American should support the proposal offered 
by Representative Hayes of Illinois and Kepresentative Conyers of 
Michigan, because it guarantees every adult American who is able 
and willing to earn a living through paid work, the right to a 
decent job at decent , wagef or the rignt to a moderate level of 
income until such a job caA created. 

I would like to suggest t.^H. with respect to full employment, the 
Federal Governmc; ^ 'xlu Ip create at least 1 million new jobs 
in the next 24 mom: . through assistance to our cities for infra- 
structure maintenance. This is only through the Federal initia- 
tives; it does not deal with the question of private employment. 

This effort, which would largely pay for itself through new tax 
income and decreased unemployment and welfare payments, would 
generate an additional 1.5 million jobs directly in the private 
sector. The new jobs would cut the Federal deficit by billions of dol- 
lars and generate new dollars For other permanent answers to 
structural unemployment. 

Infrastructure development is a crying, screaming need. It is esti- 
mated that, if we were to rebuild the infrastructure of this country, 
it would cost tens of trillions of dollars. Obviously, private industry 
is not going to invest its money in there, but it must be done. Our 
streets are caving in around us. Some are sinking into the earth, 
pt^rhaps never to be seen again. 

Si'wers are depleted; curbs are going; the bridges are in serious, 
s€»rious state of disrepair. All because the revenue which is neces- 
sary to do that iob is no longer available to the cities and to the 
States. And at trie same time, by restructuring our infrastructure^ 
we would put these millions of people to work. 

This important Saoit-term goal of 1 million new jobs would make 
its impact felt in parts of our cities where unemployment is high. 
And it would make our cities more efficient, more secure, and more 
attractive places to live. I realize that this committee has an array 
of important witnesses to testify this morning, so with your permis- 
sion. Mr. Chairman. Td like to enter the text of my plan for Feder- 
al Urban Partnership to renew our cities into the record, and brief- 
ly address myself to the question of the subminimum wage which 
Chairman Hawkins touched upon. 

The question of the subminimum wage especially important to 
thv provision of H.R. 5017. because it has been suggested that a 
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simple, cheap alternative to Federal assistance is unemployed 
youth. The facts, however, cannot support the idea of a submini- 
mum wage. Instead, they argue strongly against any such scheme. 
As the Congressmen know, the Minimum Wage Study Commission 
was established by a House vote in 1977. 

It published its summarized fihdings and recommendations in 
Mav 1981. In 1982, six additional volumes of research papers enti- 
tled, "Reports of the Minimum Wage Study Commission'' were 
made available. The bottom line of that studv and of other academ- 
ic research, is that the minimum wage itself has only modest posi- 
tive or negative effects on the economy. This is one of the reasons 
why the Commission rejected the youth differential, by a vote of 6 
to 1. A subminimum wage would probably induce a small increase 
in youth employment, but it would also increase teenage labor 
force participation rates, leaving the youth unemployment rate vir- 
tually unaltered. 

The danger, of course, is that a subminimum wage would dis- 
place other, older workers, and especially older minority members 
of the labor force. It would tend to substitute young workers for 
adult wage low wage workers. 

In short, you would usher in a situation in whichHhe son would 
take the father's job for a much less wage. Even conservative 
economists don't dispute the point. In fact, the American Enter- 
prise Institute, a conservative think tank, said that a subminimum 
wage may have negative employment consequences for workers not 
subject to the differential. 

Furthermore, those who find that the minimum wage is harmful 
to youth employment, also find this to be especially true for black 
youth. Many employers, as I've said, will not hire minority youth 
at any wage 

Bernard Anderson, an economist and director of the Division of 
Social Sciences of the Rockefeller Foundation, has written about 
the effect of the subminimum wage in Baltimore and 'in Detroit. 
Statistics derived from the Youth Incentive Employment Entitle- 
ment Program supported by the U.S. Department of Labor, showed 
that only 1 of 10 firms eligible to employ teenagers, at 25 percent 
of the minimum wage, and onlv 1 in 20 eligible to hire them at 50 
percent of the minimum, actuallv hired local income youth. 

So it's a false incentive which statistics simply do not support. 
Only about 18 percent of the firms eligible for 100 percent wage 
subsidy hired a iow-income teenager. Let me repeat, only 18 per- 
cent of the firms eligible for 100 percent wage subsidy hired low- 
income teenagers, so the problem and the fault lies elsewhere, and 
it's a collage and a diversion to give the American people the im- 
pression that r>v instituting a subminimum wage, you will hocus 
pocus dommocu'ii c^utomatically put hundreds of thousands of young* 
people to work. 

It simply w/ n't happen. And only 10 percent of the employers in 
a University of Utah study said that lower wages in general would 
encourage them to hire more people. The conclusion is inescapable. 
That increasing the number of jobs with a future will have a great- 
er impact on youth joblessness than increasing the number of dead- 
end jobs at subminimum wages. 
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The Youth Incentive Employment Act fits the criteria of what 
kind of program produces jobs, because it puts unemployed youth 
in a context of future success instead of failure. There is practical 
wisdom as well as sound economic policy in the act's requirement 
• that participating youth must learn as well as work. That program 
opens doors. It does not close off the future. 

The act authorizes the appropriation of a meager $2 billion for 
fiscal year 1985. And in terms of the magnitude of the problem, $2 
billion is meager. I don't criticize you for that; I simply understand 
the problems attendant to trying to move such a substantial piece 
of legislation through the (ingress. 

The level of funding would serve approximately 1 million eligible 
youth. 1 million eligible youth. This is a good step in the right di- 
rection, and I hope the Congress makes an affirmative vote for it as 
soon as possible. H.R. 5814 stands a companion bill, and is one of 
a notable local economist has noted the spirit of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt comes alive in that bill. 

I urge the committee to support this act because every adult 
American has a right to earn a living. Jobs are America's business. 
You cannot rely upon the municipalities, or necessarily exclusively 
the private sector to put people back to work. Jobs make everybody 
prosperous. They keep our society humane and they make America 
realize its promise equally and fairly to all of our citizens. Jobs are 
the issue in Chicago. Jobs are the issue throughout th^ United 
States. 

Wher. I attended the Conference of Mayors 2 months ago, that • 
was the transcendent issue being discussed by mayors all over the 
country. That, coupled with urban revitalization, which works con- 
comitantly with job programs, is the way of the future. 

I want to thank you for this opportunity to express very briefly 
my support of the two outstanding bills before your committee, 
ConKressman Hayes and Congiessman Hawkins. I commend you 
for your work and I commend you for bringing this issue to the 
Am€»rican people. 

Any time would have been a good time, but I think juxtaposed 
with the present President s election, I think your work has to be 
described as in the area of pure yeomanship. We have to dramatize 
to the American people, as never before, that the issue of unem- 
ployment and under employment of such gnawing, tenuous, debili- 
tating yields, and unless we address ourselves to them, this country 
is in serious trouble. 

No better opportunity than now to inject thi*3 issue because, if 
the American people ever pay attention to an election, it s a presi- 
dential election. I bipartisan on the subject. I would hope that 
both candidates would be forced into a position to put the debate 
on this beyond debate by agreeing forthwith to at l^ast start, by 
first supporting your two initiatives and then to move briskly to 
the area of develop :ng the infrastructure in this country, and final- 
ly to get about the business of putting people to work. 

That should not even be a debatable issue. If nothing comes out 
of this Presidential campaign but that, and there have been many 
Presidential campaigns where nothing came out of it, it would be a 
glorious, glorious future and I think they can trace the motivation 
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of it ani the launching of it to this committee coming to Chicago to 

hear our various witnesses. 
Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman, 
[Prei. ared statement of Mayor Washington follows:] 

pRiPARCD Statement or Harold Washington, Mayor, Cm or Chicago 

Congressman Hawkins, Congressman Hayes; I am pleased to welcome the mem* 
bers and stafT of this subcommittee to Chicago this morning. I am honored that you 
have asked me to testify because there is no m'>re important and pressing, issue 
facing us today than unemployment. 

This is particularly true in our cities, b^n;tei'U' the Nation's economic health is 
predicated upon the success of cities large and small. High average unemployment 
and record unemployment in many cities SAP local, State and Federal Treasuries. 
It weakens the social fabric itself. Our goal must be the creation of more jobs for ^ 
everyone who wants to w^rk. In doing so we must help youth find employment and 
eduational oppoHunities ao they may et>ioy productive and successful lives. 

The present relility is far from our goals. National unemployment stands at 8 per- 
cent and it is rising. It means that there are at least nine million unemployed ac- 
cording to official Federal statistics. This number, in itself alarming, actually masks 
the real illness of the patient. There is another 1.5 percent of all workers who are so 
discouraged by chronic unemployment that thev nave given up looking for a job. 
Those who have fallen out of the statistical basket are not counted as unemployed 
even though ^hpy are the most dosperate for work. At least six million more Amen- 
cans are underemployed. They subsist on part-time work when they need full time 
jobs to survive. 

This army of proverty does not include the additional I'attalions of the chronically 
unemployed . . . desperate young people and hungry adults would to anything for 
work. 

The urban unemployment crisis can be seen close up in Chicago. 

Figures show unemployment in Chicago at 17 percent, with 222.400 people looking 
for work. Among blacks. 27 percent of willing workers are without jobs. Thats 
l.SH.OOO people. Among Hispanics. the figure is about 14 percent. And among youth 
Mti to 19 years old. 41 percent are without Jobs. 

Since 1980, the city s labor force has declined by 68,000 and the number of em- 
ployed has decreased by 133,000. The increase in unemployed is 65.400, or nearly 42 
percent. And while the number of blacks participating in the labor force has in- 
cre-^sed. the number of blacks actually working has dropped. Youth participation in 
the labor force has dipped dramatically, especially in minority communities. 

The unemployment figures are reflected in welfare. From 1970 to 1980, the 
number of residents receiving welfare benefits rose from 200,000 to a total of half a 
million, or 17 percent of our total population. H4.2 percent of the near South Side 
residents are receiving welfare benefits of some sort. The figures is nearly as high in 
the Oakland neighborhood. 

The answers offered by H.R. 5017. the Youth Incentive Employment Act. and by 
H R r>Ml4. the Income and Jobs Action Act of 1984. which you championed, are pre- 
cisely what are nece«sar> to solve the grave problems of chronic and institutional- 
ized unemployment. 

(I understand. Mr Chairman, that a typographic error appears in my copy of the 
income and jobs action act of 19S4 . . . That line two of page thret* should be delet- 
ed ) 

I feel that every American should support this act offered by Representative 
Hay(»H and Representative John Conyers of Michigan because it guarantees ever) 
adult American who is able and willing to earn a living through paid work the rignt 
to a decent job at decent wages, or the right to a moderate level of income Until 
such a job can be created 

1 would like to suggest that on the way to full employment, the Federal Govern- 
ment should help create at least one million new jobs in the next 24 months 
through iissistance to our cities for infrastructure maintenance. Ths effort, which 
wDulcT lar^^ely pay for itself through new tax income and decreased unemployment 
and welfare payments, would generate an additional 1.5 million iobs directly in the 
private ^fKXor The new jobs would cut the Federal deficit by billions of dollars and 
generate new dollars for other permanent answers to structural unemployment. 

This important short-term goal of a million new jobs would make its impact felt 
in the part« of our cities where unemployment is the highest, and it would make 
our cities more efficient, more s<*cure. more attractive place : to liv^. 
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I realize that this committee has an array of witnesses to hear this mominff, so 
with your permission, Mr. Chairman, Td like to enter the text of my plans for a 
tederal/urban oartnership to renew our cities into the record, and brieny address 
tne questions of the subminimum wage. 

uIKSi^^l'°" subminimum wage is of special importance to the provision of 
H.K. &U17, because it has been suggested as a simple, cheap alternative to Federal 
assistance to unemployed youth. 

The facts, however, cannot support the idea of a subminimum wage. Instead, thev 
argue against it ^ 
S^^ Congressmen know, the Minimum Wage Study Commission was estab- 
lished by a House vote in 1977. It published ita summarized findings and recommen- 
dations in May of 1981. In 1982. six additional volumes of research papers entitled 
'*^P<^rt of the Minimum Wage Study Commission" were made available. 
The bottom line of that study and of other academic research is that the mini- 
mum wage Itself has only modest positive or negative effects on the economy. This 
is one of the reasons why the Commission rejected the youth differential by a vote 
ofsixtoone. 



A subminimum wage would probably induce a small increase in youth employ- 
ment, but It would also increase teenage labor force participation rates, leaving the 
youth unemployment rate virtually unaltered. The danger is that a subminimum 
wage would displace other, older workers, and especially older minority members of 
the labor force. It would tend to substitute young workers for adult low-wage work- 
ers. 

Even conservative economists don't dispute the point. In fact, the American En- 
terprise Institute, a conservative think-tank said that a subminimum wage "may 
have negative employment consequences for workers not subject to the differen- 
tial ... 

Furthermore, those who find that the minimum wage is harmful to youth employ, 
ment also find this to be especially true for black youth. Many employers as iVe 
said will not hire minority youth at any wage. 

Bernard Anderson, an economist and director of the division of social sciences of 
the Kockefeller Foundation, has Written about the effect of the subminimum wage 
m Baltimore and Detroit. 

Statistics derived from the youth incentive employment entitlement program sup- 
ported by the U.S. Department of Ubor showed that only 1 in 10 firms eligible to 
employ teenagers at 2d percent of the minimum wage— and only 1 in 20 eligible to 
hire them at oO percent of the minimum-actually hired low-income youth. Only 
about l« percent of the firms eligible for a 100 percent wage subsidy hired a low 
inconu^ teenager. 

And only 10 percent of employers in a University of Utah study said that lower 
wages in general would encourage them to hire more people. 

The conclusion is inescapable, that increasing the number of jobs with a future 
will have a greater impact on youth joblessness than increasing the number of dead- 
end jobs at subminimum wages. 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act fits the criteria of what kind of program 
produc^ job. because it puts unemployed youth in a context of future success in- 
stead of failure. There is practical wisdom as well as sound economic policy in the 
act H requirements that participating youths must learn as well as work. The pro- 
gram opens doors. It does not close off the future. 

The act authorizes the appropriation of $2 billion for fiscal year 1985. The level of 
tundipK would serve approximately 1 million eligible youth. This is a good step in 
the right direction, and I hope that Congress makes an affirmative vote for it as 
soon as possible. 

H R r)S 14 stands as a cornpanion bill, and a^ one of our noU^ble local columnists 
hiw noted, the spirit of Franklin D. Roosevelt comes alive in it. I urge the committee 
to support this act because every adult American has a right to earn a living. 

Jobs are America's business. They make everybody prosperous. They make our so- 
ciety humane, and they make America realize iu promise equally and fairly to all 
of our citizens Jobs are the issue in Chicago. They are the most important social 
i.ssue of our time 

Thank you for this opportunity to express my cupport of two outstanding bills 
before this committee. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Mayor, on behalf of our subcommittee, I want to 
thank you for sharing with us your time this morning. We re grate- 
ful that you were able to fit in your crowded schedule, the valuable 
testimony which you ve just prtsented. You may rest assured that 
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your entire statement with the corrections that ; ou suggested, will 
be in the records of this committee. 

We thank you again for your support. W'e will kb^^p in mind the 
kind of problems that face not only the city of Chicago, but other 
urban communities of this great country of ours. 

Thanks again. [Applause.] 

Mr. Washington. In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me simply 
say that I approached the Chair with some degree of trepidation. I 
have observed Congressman Gus Hawkins really interrogating the 
witnesses; he can be scathing; he can be brutal; he can be a singu- 
lar purpose on the question of unemployment in this country. 
Thank you for letting me get away. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, your mayor has caused me to com- 
ment on his statement. I did not really intend to do so because of 
time. However, may I indicate to him, and also to the audience, 
that I am in perfect agreement with the comments that he has/ 
made. Those comments come from a most distinguished mayor 0i 
one of the great cities of America. I think that gives great support 
to what you and I are attempting to do in sponsoring this le^la- 
tion. / 

I think that he certainly shows that his early training^ on this 
subcommittee, when he was in the U.S. Congress, has pa(id off. We 
certainly recognize, as he has said, that many of the local problems 
are not his problems. They are problems that we have imposed on 
him. We have imposed on him because we have had economic poli- 
cies that have created unemployment; we have had economic poli- 
cies that have raised interest rates and have deprived individuals 
of the opportunity to pay t€ixes, local taxes, and so on. 

The list is indefinite. How can I say in a friendly fashion that I 
hope that through the cooperation of this committee, and your 
local efforts, that we can face the future with greater confidence 
and that at least, while we may have some friction, both at the 
Federal and local levels, that we can believe with Frederick Doug- 
lass, that where there is no friction, no progress is made. 

So let's go ahead Ab we have started, and you can always rest as- 
sured that this committee is going to be in there backing you up. 
Thank you 

Mr. Washington. Thanks, very much. 

Mr. Hayes. In the interests of time, the witnesses are going to be 
presented and received by the committee in patterns of two. The 
next witnesses will be ii» a panel consisting of Msgr. John J. Egan, 
director of Human Relations and Ecumenism, Archdiocese of Chica- 
go; and Rev. Stephen J- Thurston, pastor of tho New Covenant 
Missionary Baptist Church. If they would come forward. 

STATKMKNT OF MSGR. JOHN J. EGAN, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF 
HCMAN RELATIONS AND ECUMENISM FOR THE ARCHDIOCfiSE 
OF CHICAGO. 

Monsignor E(;an. Thank you Congressman Hayes and Congress- 
man Hawkins. My name is Msgr. John J. Egan. and Tm the director 
of the Office of Human Relations and Ecumenism for the Archdio- 
cese of Chicago. 
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It is an honor to appear before this subcommittee on questions 
which should be of vital interest to every American. 

I come in support of the two bills which occupy our attention 
today. The reasons for my support derive from my personal experi- 
ence as a pastor of a church in what is known as one of the most 
economically disadvantaged neighborhoods in the city of Chicago, 
and therefore in the entire Nation. 

Also, my present work brings me into all the neighborhoods of 
Chicago: poor, middle class, and wealthy. I've spoken to groups rep- 
resenting all races, creeds, and economic levels in our society. As I 
appear before you today, I am frightened by what I have found, by 
what has been told to me, by what my eyes have seen, during the 
past year. 

I am afraid for the welfare of the some 600,000 persons in Chica- 
go, who are living below the federally established poverty level. I 
am afraid for the young men and women standing on street cor- 
ners filling their time in aimless recreation, engaging in antisocial 
behavior, facing a life of continuous hopelessness. 

I am afraid for the young couples who are in love and wish to 
establish a family and make a contribution to society but can find 
no work to assure their stability, their happiness and their future. 
I am afraiJ for the city of Chicago, a city of great nobility with a 
most distinguished past, and with its hope for the future which are 
fast fading with the infrastructure, the streets, bridges, parks, 
sewers, housing are deteriorating at a rapid pace, while willing and 
strong hands and minds are ready to work with pride and skill and 
there's nobody to hire them. 

I'm afraid for our city and Nation because there is a growing ac- 
ceptance which says that we are willing to tolerate a large body of 
our citizens, young and middleaged, as an underclass for whom 
there will never be any work, any meaningful future, any hope of 
success, any stability in their lives. 

Can we, who are blessed with work which we feel makes a differ- 
ence, with a life that makes it worthwhile to get up each morning, 
with a future to look forward to, with some satisfaction that we 
have made a contribution to our Nation and to the world— can we 
so blessed tolerate such a condition, or such a mentality. 

Tiji.« is .something new for us as Americans, wlio prided ourselves 
through two centuries and more, who believe that this was the 
bioHsed land of opportunity for all of our citizens. The oppressed of 
all lands today .still look to our country for leadership in caring for 
all of our people, for freedom to learn, to work, to create, to become 
our own best selves if only we be piven the opportunity. 

I am old enough t have trudged the streets of Chicago looking 
for work to pay for my education during the Great Depression. 
There was no work, and I still remember well the discouragement 
and the deporidency that was mine because I felt unwanted and 
U.seiess. 

Unemplovment. the ab.sence of meaningful work, whether tempo- 
rary or permanent, eats at a person's soul, creates all kinds of psy- 
chological problem.s. rips from the heart of a person any desire for 
achieveint'nt and destroys .self-worth and esteem. 
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I owe it to myself, to my own health, to my privilege as a citizen 
of this country to say: "Hell no, we shall not tolerate this condition 
any longer " 

But what to do? 

First, let me state two principles which must undergird what you 
Are doing today and why you are doing it. I take these thoughts 
from that revered person, Pope John Paul II. 

In his letter to the world on human work, in September 1981, he 
said: 

Work is a good thing for men, a good thing for his humanity, because through 
work, a person not only transforms nature, adapting it to his own needs, but also 
achieves fulfillment as a human being, and indoed, in a sense, becomes more a 
human being. Without work, a person stands to damage and lose his noble dignity. 

Second, since there's so much campaign rhetoric during this elec- 
tion year about the family, let us see what the Pope had to say 
about work and the family: 

Work constitutes a foundation for the formation of family life which is a natural 
right and something that a person is called to. In a way, work is a condition for 
making it possible to found a family, since the tamily requires the means of subsist- 
ence which a person nomally gains through work. Work and industriousness also 
influence the whole process of education in the family for the very reason that ev- 
eryone becomes a h»*Man being through, among other things, work, and becoming a 
human being is pr^-cisely the main purpose of the whole process of education. 

Finally, "While work enhances the dignity of the person and 
makes it possible to found the community of the family, the third 
value of work concerns the great society to which a person be- 
longs.'' 

We are proud to be Americans, but it is paramount that we also 
realize that the value of work concerns the great society to which 
we belong on the basis of particular cultural and historical links. 
Never forget that work serves to add to the heritage of the whole 
human family, of all the people living in the world. 

So you have two bills before you to recommend to the elected 
representatives of the people— representatives of all the people, in- 
cluding the known HV2 million people who cannot find work today. 

Let me just say this to you: I have studied these bUls both of 
them. They are well crafted to help alleviate both the lack of edu- 
cation and joblessness among our youth, many of whom have said 
to me with some logic, *Tather, why should I break my backside in 
school, when there is no job when I get out?" 

H.R. r)814 will aid our economic recovery among the most needy 
by creating and developing a more adequate jobs program. 

I might argue that neither of these bills go far enough, but you 
are doing what can be done in the face of an administration wliich 
places more trust in weapons than in people; more belief in the 
rich than in the poor; more fear in hostile forces outside our coun- 
try than in the cruel enemy within our land— a favored land which 
now tolerates massive unemployment, homelessness, hunger, a pol- 
luted environment, a decaying infrastructure, a less-than-adequate 
educational system. 

Don't talk to me about our crowded prisons, our street crime, our 
drinking and druK problems, our school dropouts, our single parent 
families, our battered wives, all, indeed, serious and deplorable 
social problems. Don't talk to me about that unless you are also 
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planning on working to solve the unemployment among our youth, 
so that their spirit is not eroded, their bodies are not wasted, and 
their future made hopeless. 

Let's quit kidding ourselves; there is no safety net, there is no 
trickle-down; our youth are being crucified, to use William Jen- 
nings Bryan's phrase, on a cross of gold and useless weapons. 

These bills are a start. They must be enacted by men and women 
who believe in our people, our country and our future. They must 
be passed to give some glimmer of hope to our youth and unem- 
ployed before it is too late and all of our dreams and hopes for a 
secure and dynamic society evaporate. 

These bills are creative and bold. They are late in coming. They 
must be passed for the sake of our poor, for the sake of our Nation 
and its future. I support them. 

Mr. Congressmen, thank you very much. 

[Prepared statement of Monsignor Egan follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Msor. John J. Egan, Director. Oftice of Human 
Relations and Ecumenism. Archdiocese of Chicago 

Mr. name is Msgr. John J. Egan, I am the Director of the Office of Human Rela- 
tions and Ecumenism for the Archdiocese of Chicago. It is an honor to appear before 
this Subcommittee on questions which should be of vital interest to every American. 

I come in support of the two bills which occupy our attention today. 

The reasons for my support derive from my personal experience as a Pastor of a 
Church in what is known as one of the most economically disadvantaged neighbor- 
hoods in the City of Chicago, and therefore in the entire nation. Also, my present 
work brings me into all the neighborhoods of Chicago— poor, middle class, and 
wealthy. I have spoken to groups representing all races, creeds, and economic levels 
in our society. As I appear before you today. I am frightened by what I have found- 
by what has been told to me — by what my eyes have seen during the past year. 

I am afraid for the welfare of the some 600.000 persons who are living below the 
federolly established poverty level. 

I £^m afraid for the young men and women standing on street corners, filling their 
time in aimless recreation, engaging in anti-social behavior, facing a life of contin- 
ued hopelessness. 

I am afraid for the young couple who are in love and wish to establish a family 
and make a contribution to society, but can f.nd no work to assure their stability, 
their peace, their happiness, thsir future. 

I am afraid for the City of Chicago, a city of great nobility, with a most distin- 
guished past, and with its hopes for the future which are fast fading, where the 
infra-structure— its streets, bridges, parks, sewers, housing, are deteriorating at a 
rapid pace while witling and strong hands and minds are ready to work with pridf- 
and nkill, and there is nobody to hire them. 

I am afraid for our city and nation because there is a growing acceptance which 
says that we are willing to tolerate a large body of our citizens— young and middle- 
aged— as an underclass, for whom there never will be any work, any meaningful 
future, any hope of success, any stability in their lives. 

(an we. who are blessed with work which we feel makes a difference, with a life 
that makes it worthwhile to eet up each morning, with a future to look forward to. 
with some satisfaction that we have made a contribution to our nation and world- 
can we so bidssed tolerate such a condition, such a mentality? 

This IS something new for us as Americans, who prided ourselves through two 
centuries and more, who believed this was the blessed land of opportunity for all of 
our citizens. 

The oppreswd of all lands today still look to our country for leadership in caring 
for all of our people, for freedom to learn, to work, to create, to become our own best 
selves if only we be driven the opportunity. 

I am old enough to have trudged the streets of Chicago looki/a for work to pay for 
my txiacation during? the Great IVpression. There was no worlc. and I still remem- 
ber well the discouragement and despondency that was mine because I felt unwant- 
t»d and us*»leSvS 
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Unemployment, the abeence of meaningful work, whether temporary or perma- 
nent, eats at a person's soul, creates all kinds of psychological problems, rips from 
the heart of a person any desire for achievement, and .destroys self-worth and 
esteem. 

I owe it to myself, to my own health, to my privilege as a citizen of this great 
country to say: '*Hell no, we shall not tolerate this condition any longer." 
But what to do? 

First, let me state two principles which must undergird what you are doing today 
and why you are doing it. 

I take these thoughts from that revered person. Pope John Paul II. In his letter to 
the world on human work in September of 1981, he stated: "Work is a good thing 
for man— a good thing for his. humanity — because through work, a person not only 
transforms nature, adapting it to his own needs, but also achieves fulfillment as a 
human being, and indeed, in a^nse becomes 'more a human being* " 

Without work a person stands to damage and loee his noble dignity. 

Secondly, since there is so much campaign rhetoric during this election year 
about the family, let us see what the Pope had to say about work and the family. 

"Work constitutes a foundation for the formation of family life which is a natural 
ri^ht and something that a person is called to ... In a way, work is a condition for 
makmu it p ssible to found a family, since the family requires the means of subsist- 
ence whk'h a person normally gains through work. Worlc and industriousness also 
influence the whole process of eiducation in the family for the very reason that ev- 
eryone bi'fomes a human being' through, among other things, work, and becoming 
a human btMn^ in precisely the man purpose of whole process of education.'* 

Finally, from the Pope: "While work enhances the dignity of the person and 
makes is possible to found the community of the family, the third value of work 
concerns the ^rvni society to which a person belongs." 

We all are proud to be Americans, but i* is paramount that we also realize that 
th^ value of work "concerns the great society to which we belong on the basis of 
particular cultural and historical links." Never forget that "work serves to add to 
the heritage of the whole human family, of all the people living in the world." 

So you have two Bills before you to recommend to the elected representatives of 
the people— representatives of all the people, including the known 8V2 million 
people who cannot find work today 

Let me just say this to you I have stuided these Bills— both of them. They are 
well crafted to help alleviate both lack of education and Joblessness among ^:\r 
youth— many of whom have saui to rne, with some logic, "Father, why should I 
break my backside in school when there is no job when I get out" — and the excel- 
lent Bill (HR r)H14) which will aid our economic recovery among the most needy by 
creating and developing a more adequate jobs program. 

I might argue that neither of these Bills ^ot»s far enough— but you are doing what 
can be done in the face of an Administration which places more trust ' weapons 
then in people, more belief in the rich than m the poor, more fear in hostile forces 
outside our country than in the cruel enemy withm our land— a favored land which 
now tolerates massive unemployment, homelessness. hunger, a polluted environ- 
ment, a decaying infra-structure, a less than adequate educational system. 

Don't talk to me about our crowded prisons, our street crime, our drinking and 
drug problems, our school drop-outs, our single parent families, our battered wives, 
all. indeed, serious and deplorable social problems, unless you are also planning and 
working to solve the unemployment among our youth so that their spirit is not 
eroded, their bodies are not wasted, and their future made hojH»Iess I^et's quit kid- 
ding ourselves. There is no safey net, there is no trickle-down, our youth are being 
crucifu'd. to usi» William Jennings Bryan's phrase, on a cross ol gold and useless 
weapons 

The8€» Bills are a start. They must be enacted by men and women who believe in 
our people, our country and our future. They must be passtnl to Kive -^ome glimmer 
of hope to our youth and unemployed before it is too late and all of our dreams and 
hop*»s for a secure and dynamic society evaporate 

These Bills are cr€»ative and bold. They are late in coming. They must hi* passed 
for the sake of our poor, for the sake of our nation and its future. I support them 

Mr. Hayks. You may remain there. We may have one or two 
questions. Monsignor Egan. 

Monsignor E<;an. Congressman, if I may respectfully ask to be 
excused, I have a funeral which begins soon. 
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Mr. Hayes. Understandable. Thank you for coming. We appreci- 
ate your testimony, and it will be entered in its entirety in the 
record. 

Monsignor Eoan. Thank you. 
Mr. Hayes. Reverend Thurston. 

STATEMENT OF REV. STEPHEN J. THURSTON, PASTOR, NEW 
COVENANT MISSIONARY BAPTIST CHURCH 

Reverend Thurston. Thank you so much. J would like to thank 
Congressman Charles Hayes of Illinois, and the chairman of this 
subcommittee. Congressman Augustus Hawkins, for allowing me 
an opportunity to share my views and observations on problems 
facing the unemployed, and the possible effects of H.R. 5017, the 
Youth Incentive Employment Act, and H.R. 5814, the Income and 
Jobs Action Act of 1984. 

My name is Rev. Stephen J. Thurston. I am the pastor of the 
New Covenant Missionary Baptist Church, located at 740 East 77th 
Street on the south side of Chicago. I am the third generation of 
pastors at this church, having pastored at New Covenant for 6 
years now, which has a 50-year commitment to this community. 

As pastor, I have many varied duties. Some of them, ministering 
to the sick, counseling parishoners, developing activities for our 
young people and involving our church in issues that affect our 
own communities. I have had a chance, in a very personal way, to 
see the effects of unemployment from many vantage points. 

It*s not a pretty sight. It does not look good in the lives of the 
people I serve. In the case of our youth, many are unemployed and 
restless. They are restless in their spirit and they are restless in 
their mind, without work and productive endeavors, their useful- 
ness is severely limited. 

There's too much idle time, summer after summer, on their 
hands. In my Conversations with many of the youth in my church, 
you can see the frustration that they feel. They feel this frustration 
not only with the job plight, but also in their schooling. It is ex- 
tremely difficult to tell a young boy or girl that school and educa- 
tion are a ticket to success, when they see so many of their older 
friends, their relatives, and even their parents, who are unem% 
ployed and out of work. 

Many of them look for work all summer long, without finding 
anything. And occasionally, I may have the opportunity to be suc- 
cessful in placing one of them in local business, but the economy 
and their lack of work experience work against them in simply 
finding, knowing how to interview, knowing the correct procedures 
and going about getting jobs. 

Turning to education, schooling is much more than just studying 
books and being in a classroom. It is a preparatory period for the 
life that they are looking to live beyond that time. Without job ex- 
perience a youth will not be a well-rounded individual, that he or 
she needs to be lo compete in today's high technological job 
market. 

And I think the key word here is **to compete" and we have been 
watching for the last several weeks on television, competition at a 
very high level in the Olympics, and all of those who have watched, 
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watch with the understanding that those who are participating are 
able to participate at a competitive level because they had the 
training, they had the opportunity to put forth what they had as a 
goal and a dream. 

Many medals are being won simply because many hours and 
many days and many weeks were spient getting them ready to ac- 
complish these goats. That's simply the basic formula we need to 
encourage in developing our young people. Our children will not be 
able to compete in the job market unless the job experiences they 
need to form good work habits are brought about. All of this is a 
valuable experience to them. We are allowing a situation to contin- 
ue that condemns future generations of minority youth to poverty 
status. Job experience, in some ways, duplicates the life learning 
situations that they will need as they grow into adulthood. If their 
life learning situation teaches them that unemployment is not only 
a way of life, but acceptable, we have to foster a giant wave of frus- 
tration and deferred dreams, and even continued welfare handouts 
and other ways of living that will not allow them to '/eak loose 
and become what they can be. 

That will, one day, move in a wave overflowing this dam of re- 
straint that holds them back. Heaven help us if tnis should 
happen. It does not have to happen. 

We feel that the provisions of the Youth Incentive Employment 
Act offered bv the chairman of this subcommittee. Congressman 
Hawkins, and by Senator Edward Kennedy of Massachusetts on 
the Senate side, will go a long way toward getting this valuable ex- 
perience for our young people. 

In the work world, our youth will need to compete in the job 
market now. Additionally, it will mandate the training is tied into 
the employment isituation. This mandate will ensure that our 
youth obtain the work skills that they need to make themself em- 
ployable. There can be no real substitution for the pride of accom- 
plishment that a young person feels when he or she earns their 
own way. 

We all know the good feeling that accompanies a job well done. 
Let's see that our children have an opportunity to experience this 
also. Experience, and I have no doubt it will be positive, they will 
gain, will help shape their pattern of participation in society. Valu- 
able ^raining, promotion of education, and on-the-job experience, 
will help replace the lack of discipline I see in our youth that 
grows as youth unemployment becomes young adult unemploy- 
ment, and ultimately adult unemployment. 

As I am sure you can tell, the provisions of work experience is a 
high priority with me. I feel that way, perhaps, for some very per- 
sonal reasons. As a third generation pastor in this 50-year-old 
church, my fathe** died when I was 26 years old, and I had the re- 
sponsibility of giving leadership to the church membership of over 
1,200 people. 

There was no way, at 2() years old, that 1 could have given any 
kind of effective leadership to over 1,200 parishoners if, in fact, my 
father had not trained me and brought me into an understanding 
of what my work would ultimately be. My father was very support- 
ive of me, allowing me to lean* pastoring right by his side. 
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I was copastor of that church for 4 years before he passed. This 
helped to shape the view that I have on my responsibilities now. 
The supportivehess, the sharing of responsibilities, and the gradual 
increase of adult responsibilities, helped me immeasurably. But not 
everyone had a father like mine to simply help me in getting his 
thoughts and to help guide my life. 

Many of our unemployed, but not all, are from single parent 
homes, on public assistance, or from unemployed families them- 
selves. What about them? We need to have H.R 5017 enacted to 
help those who want to have the same opportunity we had, who 
want to work and who want to experience this meaningful train- 
ing. 

I urge us to move in support of this bill. Tm also in support of 
H.R. 5814, the Jobs and Income Action of 1984 sponsored by Con- 
gressman Charlie Hayes and Congressman John Conyers. I count 
so many families in my church that are under severe pressure 
from the effects of unemployment. 

The fact that more and more black women are working and 
fewer and fewer black men are going back to work or even have a 
job» have placed a heavy weight on the black family. This kind of 
weight that threatens to destroy that family unit that has kept our 
community strong since slavery, the church kept the family togeth- 
er, and the family kept the church together. 

But the family is under attack. The bill that is introduced by 
Senator Percy of Illinois for youth employment would pit sons and 
daughters, who are unemployed at rates to 60 percent in our com- 
munity, against their mothers and fathers. This chronic unemploy- 
ment problem has put all the members of the family who are of 
working age against one another in a rival form for the same few 
jobs. 

Unemployment has had an emasculating effect on the black 
male head of the household. Families are breaking up in record 
numbers as the pressure builds on the male head of the household 
to assume his role as the breadwinner. Without opportunities, this 
will not happen. 

And what do we get? More female head of the households living 
at a poverty level, and an increasing spiraling of poverty. People 
want to work. Black men want to work. They need to work, '^ney 
must work, if we are to save our families, in some cases, desperate- 
ly. And I think that the Government must be the employer of the 
last resort. 

If that is necessary. We must help the unemployed, the underem- 
ployed, and never-employed regain their dignity and productivity. 
From where I stand, the wisest investment we can make is in our 
own citizens. 

We have many work projects that can be undertaken to improve 
our communities and country as a whole, and, at the same time, 
provide the unemployed with an opportunity to be productive, earn 
a living, feed their families, and regain their dignity and self- 
worth, and keep our families together. 

I hope you understand, fully, the urgency of this measure. We 
need this bill. We need it passed as quickly as possible. Everyday 
we delay, the problem gets larger and larger. We can do something 
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about it if we are not afraid to say that people are more important 
than weapons of destruction. 

Our youth are more important than funding satellites in space, 
and that no pricetag can be put on restoring the human dignity in 
our mankind. Thank you so much. [Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Reverend Thurston follows:] 

Priparkd Statkmsnt or Rev. Stkphin J. Thurston, Pastor, New Covenant 
Missionary Baptiot Church 

I would like to thank Congretfman Charles Hayee, of niinois, and chairman of 
this subcommittee, Congreeaman Auguatua Hawkins, for allowing me an opportuni- 
ty to share my views and observations on problems facing the unemployed, and the 
possible efTects of H.R. 5017, Youth Incentive Employment Act and H.R. 5814 
Income and Jobs Action Act of 1984. 

My name is Reverend Stephen J. Thurston. I am the pastor of the New Covenant 
Missionary Baptist Church, Ipcated at 740 East 77th Street, here on Chicago's South 
Side. I am a third generation paitor at my church, having pastored at New Cov- 
enant for 6 vears folTowijtt^he passing of my father. 

A nastor has many duties, some of which are ministering to the sick, counseling 
parisnoners, developmg activities for our youth, and involving the church in issues 
that affect our own conununitiea. I have had a chance to see the efTects of unem- 
ploymentt from many vantage points. It is not prettyl 

In the case of our youth, many are unemployed and "restless". They^ are restless 
in spirit as well as mind. Without work ana productive endeavors, their usefulness 
is severely limited. There is too much idle time on their hands. In my conversation 
with many or the youth in my church, you can sense the frustration they feel. They 
feel this frustration, not only with their job plight, but also with school. It is ex- 
tremely dinicult to tell a young boy or girl that school, and education, are a ticket 
to success when they see so many of their friends, relatives, and even parents out of 
work. Many of them look all summer for work, without fmding any. '/ccasionally, I 
mav be successful in placing one with a local business, but the economy and their 
lack of work experience work against our youth in finding a job. Returning to edu* 
cation, schooling is much more than just studies, and classrooms, and books. With- 
out job experience, a youth will not be well-rounded mdividual he or she nei^ds to be 
to compete in today's highly technological job market. I think the key word here is 
"compete". Our children will not be able to compete in the job market, unless the 
iob experiences they need to form good working habits, are made available to them. 
Without this valuable experience, we are allowing a situation to continue that con- 
demns future generations of minority vouth to poverty status. Job experience, in 
some wavs, duplicates the "life learning' situations that they will need as they grow 
into adulthood if their "life learning" situation teaches them that unemplo3rment is 
not only a way of life but acceptable, we help to foster a giant wbve of fnistration 
and "deferred dreams" and eyen that will one day overflow the "dam" of restraint 
that holds it back. Heaven help us, if this should happen. But it does not have to. 

And we feel that the provisions of the Youth Incentive EmDloyment Act, authored 
by the chairman of this hearing. Congressman Hawkins, ana Senator Edward Ken- 
nedy of Massachusetts, will go a long way toward getting this valuable experience, 
for our young people in the work world, our vouth will need to compete in the job 
market. Additionally, it will mandate that training is tied into the employment situ- 
ation. This mandate will ensure that our youth obtain the work skills that they 
need to make themselves "employable". There can be no real substitution for the 
pride of accomplishment that a ^outh feels when he or she earns his or her own 
way. We all know the good feeling that accompanies a "job well done". Let's see 
that our children have an opportunity to experience that also. The experience, and 
I've no doubt it will be positive* the^y will gain, will help shape their pattern of par- 
ticipation in society. Valuable training, promotion of education, and on the job expe- 
rience will help replace lack of discipline I see in our youth, that grows as youth 
unemployment becomes young adult, and then ultimately adult unemployment. 

As 1 am sure you can tell, the provision of work experience is a high priority with 
me. I feel that way» perhaps, for personal reasons. My father was very supportive of 
me, allowing me to learn pastoring by his side. I was a co-pastor of our church, 
before his passing, which was very unexpected, and his tutelage helped to shape the 
view that I have of my responsibilities. 

This supportiveness, shariii^f responsibilities, and gradual increase of adult re- 
sponsibilities helped me immeasurably. But not everyone had a father like mine to 
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help Bhape his thought., and guide hi. life. M«»y of our un^^^^^^^ 

£ir^'i;teh«n"iU'SrvrrfR^ 

waJif help, who want to work, who want experience and meanmgful training. I urge 
you to do so. . ^. ^ Income Action Act of 1984. ipon- 

S^members of the f«nily. who are f work force "IS^S. JffS th?blik 
for the same few J-**. Unemployment has had an "fiMCUlMing eR^ 
mlde head of hoiitWold. FamUiea ar« bi«iiM up in '«»ji«"»**?'u"JM^ 
Sure buUd. on the male head of the i»oue«»»Wto aaaime the role ^^^^ K toJSe 

that no price tag can be put on reatoring human dignity- 
Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Thaiik you, Reverend Thuraton. As I've told wit- 
nesses who preceded you, your statement in jj* J.^^JjJJ^y ^^J^i^^^ 
tered into the record. We want to agam thank you for your support 
of the two bills before us. 

¥rn^xf ^el will be Mr. James W. Compton, presWent of the 
Chicio UrlSm League, and Mr. Leonard Rpbmson, director of the 
Washington Paik YMCA. Brother Compton? 

STATEMENT OF JAKES W. COMPTON. PRESIDENT, CHICAGO 

URBAN LEAGUE 

Mr. Compton. Thank you very much. Chairman Hawldns, ^^^ 
irressman Hayes, I am James W. Compton, president of the Chirago 
fjrb^n LelSiTonrof the 113 affiliates of the National Urban 

^ft^^my grea. honor and personal privUege to be given this op- 
portunity tb testify before the Subcommittee on Employment 
Knitfes ofthe^U.S. House of Representatives' Education and 

The ChiSlio Ijrban League is well famUiar with the convenor of 
this hearing We know Congressman Hawkins as.a stalwart cham- 
nion of the caose ofSving every able-bodied Americans the opportu- 
Tt? t ^lti^X^^oyJ!^^d to live in dignity and economic 
security. 
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I have, on two other occasions, had the opportunity to testify 
before a committee chaired by the Hon. Congressman Hawkins, 
and this Nation and ail of us owe you a deep debt of gratitude for 
the tremendous work youVe done in the U.S. Congress. 

The Urban League's headquarters facility is located in Congress- 
man Hayes' First Congressional District. We have enioyed an inti- 
mate and productive relationship with Congressman Hayes. He's a 
loyal and faithful and dedicated member of the bos. a of directors 
of the Chicago Urban League. 

And as a labor leader of long-standing. Congressman Hayes has 
always recognized and fought for the interests of working men and 
women, for decent wages, and for a work environment that is safe 
and not inimical to their health and well-being. 

This is an important and perhaps an historic occasion. It marks 
the beginning of what we hope will be a new era of common con- 
cern for the cities and for the people who live in them. 

For the 68 years of our existence in the Chicago community, the 
Chicago Urban League has forwarded the ideal of an open, inte- 
grated, and pluralistic society. Through a variety of programs, ad- 
vocacy and research, we have utilized the resources at our disposal 
to bring a measure of relief to those who suffer most from govern- 
ment's failure to make good America's promise. 

This is as a promise as old as the Republic itself, that all citizens 
would have equality of opportunity to maximize their human po- 
tential in the pursuit of happiness. But to a sizeable segment of our 
Nation, this promise is an illusory one, because it is unmatched b^ 
any flrmness of commitment, any sensible social and economic poli- 
cies and any sustained vigor of spirit. 

To too many of tiiose who are black or find themselves in the 
clutches of poverty, the American dream remains just that, a 
dream, transient and without substance. 

I commend this committee's initiative and give my wholehearted 
support and the support of the Urban League, to the two bills 
which are the subject ot this hearing The sponsors of these meas- 
ures have indeed devised the most tangible means for America to 
demonstrate its commitment to constitutional and statutory prom- 
ises. 

The conditions faced by blacks and the poor of every color or 
ethnic grouping in Chicago speak loudly and persuasively for a new 
direction, new thought, and new leadership, if we are to solve the 
problems afflicting our cities. The words of^ Fianklin Delano Roose- 
velt in 1982 are especially fitting in our generation, and I quote: 

The unhappy timee call for the building of plans that build from the bottom up 
and not from the top down, that put their faith once more in the forgotten man at 
the bottom of the economic pyramid. 

The Inccme and Jobs Action Act of 1984 (K.R. 5814) is a cogent 
statement of a public policy that clearly and accurately addresses 
the problems Oi employment and income facing in th^ basement of 
the American economy. 

It articulates goals and offers a framework to achieve them It 
dispells that sell-serving notion that human development may be 
left to the vicissitudes of an imperfect market system. Arid it chal- 
lenges the myth that a hands-ott puoture by the Goverriin^^nt in the 
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sphere of economy will lead to greater profits which, in turn, will 
solve our most pressing crisis. 

That this is a cruel and fanciful hoax is best illustrated by the 
fact that business profits are being used to effect n^ergers and 
buyouts, to acquire technologically sophisticated equipment and 
robots to replace human workers, and for expansion outside of the 
United States. . 

The concept of trickle-down, laissez-faire recovery is antediluvian 
in character and immoral in result. It ha» led to the most severe 
recession of 50 years and the biggest deficit in the 200 years of our 

I say without equivocation that it is both un-American and a 
matter of faulty priorities to raise militory expenditures while slic- 
ing funds for cities and disinvesting from the development of our 
human resources. A moral commitment to peace and the conver- 
sion to a peace-time economy is the only rational proposition, given 
the deficit position of our economy and with our cities becoming 
the major casualties of an insane arms race. 

In Chicago, the results are clear. In 1983, official unemployment 
rose to 16.8 percent. And for our nonwhite population, that figure 
was 25 percent, and for whites, 10.3 percent. But I must point out 
that these official figures do not take into account the hidden un- 
employed, those who are discouraged and not looking for work, by 
persistent prior failure to find employment and those who are 
forced to accept par't-tim« work because full-time jobs are unavail- 
able to them. , «- , . 

If the hidden unemployed are added to the official unemployevi, 
the result would be 28 percent overall unemployment rate in Chi- 
cago, with 18 percent of whites being unemployed, and 43 percent 
of blacks unemployed. 

For black teenagers, the official rate of unemployment is close to 
60 percent. To add the hidden unemployed teens to this figure 
raises the level to an incredible and even more unconscionable 
height. 

The much-touted economic recovery has not touched every sector 
equally. In 1983, white male unemployment declined slightly in 
Chicago, but, at the same time, the condition for nonwhites and fe- 
males worsened. This is neither new nor surprising, because his- 
torically whites have recuperated quicker from economic hamme.' 
blows. For the period 1975 to 1979, white unemployment in Chicago 
declined steadily from 8.1 to 5.4 percent while nonwhite unemploy- 
ment rase from 11.1 to 16.2 percent in 1978, finally declining to 11 
percent in 1979. tt« « e 

What is most troubling is the fact that even the U.S. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics admits that the jobs lost in the early 1980's were 
permanently lost. These permaner*ly displaced workers wer^ dis- 
propcrtior,ately in blue-collar occupations and disproportionately 
black and Hispanic, and there's no obiective basis for believing that 
the explosion into high tech will solve the pioblem of structural 
unemployment. 

The occupational areas projected for growth over the next decade 
are: building custodians, cashiers, secretaries, general office clerks, 
and sales clerks. 
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This has been interpreted as good news by some, in that these 
jobs require less skills and training and maj more readily absorb 
unskilled and untrained workers. But the bad news is that these 
jobs offer considerably less compensation, stability, and opportuni- 
ties for advancement. 

The median annual earnings for male workers in these iobs 
ranged from less than $7,000 per year for cashiers to less than 
$12,000 for secretaries, accordmg to the 1980 census data. Tlie 
median annual eamines for men in manufacturing was close to 
$20,000. Mention should also be made of the fact that 75 percent of 
all workers in manufacturing enjoy full-time year-round employ- 
ment, while only 40 percent of cashiers are employed full time, 
year around. 

It is particularly disturbing to see that our society is moving 
toward a work force stratified into three ranks. The first stratum 
would consist of well-educated, well-trained, and well-paid business 
and professional people. 

The second would be comprised of a larger body of workers 
trapped in low-skilled, low-paying jobs, and the third layer would 
be a significant group of people excluded entirely from the finan- 
cial, liocial, and psychol(^cal work rewards of productive work. 

There is indication that these graduations would be defined by 
geography and race, with nonurban whites at the top, and urban- 
nonwhites trapped at the bottom. 

These are some of the mcgor dimensions of the economic crisis 
facing the Chicago Urban League's constituency and the constitu- 
ency of Congressman Hayes. The causes are deeply rooted in our 
politic£:l, cultural, and economic systems. A fundamental change in 
policy holds the best hope for the millions of Americans who desire, 
above all else, the chance to live in dignity and contribute to the 
prosperous and fairer America. 

The second bill of legislation being addressed, H.R. 5017, intro- 
duced by Congressman Hawkins, presents with specificity, a blue- 
print for governmental action. The Youth Incentive Employment 
Act can lead the way in removing structural impediments that 
harm our economic well-being. It is a sound and tested program 
that addresses the extraordinary problems facing low income, and 
typically minority teenagers today. 

For several years, beginning in 1978, the Youth Incentive Enti- 
tlement Pilot Projects provided minimum wage, part-time jobs 
during the school year, as well as full-time employment during the 
summer. A basic requirement was that these youth were enrolled 
in school and making satisfactory academic progress. Several eval- 
uation studies have confirmed the positive results of these projects. 
Participants were found to remain in employment longer, and were 
earning more than nonparticipants in a 1-year period following 
completion of the program. 

This bill, then, adoresses the two m^or problems facing our 
youth: insufficient education and lack of job opportunities. Its effec- 
tiveness has been clearly demonstrated, and its costs are insignifi- 
cant, compared to the costs of the options. Irretrievable loss of 
human potential, increased crime, gang warfare, teenage parent- 
hood, and the establishment of a permanent underclass defined by 
color of skin and geographical boundaries. 
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For ail of these reasons, and more, this hearing offers renewed 
hope. Our society is facing serious national problems, stresses, aiid 
strains. Those most vocal in attacking affirmative action, help for 
the needy, public education for our children, food for the hungry, 
housing for the homeless, health care for the sick, and jobs for the 
jobless seemed to have strayed from the fundamental notions en- 
shrined in our Constitution and our Bill of Rights. 

Those who would vilify our efforts to lift the burden of poverty 
from blacks and other minorities have forgotten that civil nghts 
unaccompanied by economic rights does not assure equality m the 

pursuit of happiness. ' „„ . tt « coi.. t 

And as I reiterate my support of H.R. 5017 and H.R. 5814, I 
pledge my beliefs in the words of the late Whitney M. Young, 
former executive director of the National Urban League, and 1 
quote: ^ 

I do have faith in America— not bo much in a sudden upsurge of morality nor in a 
new surge toward greater petriotimn— Bwt I believe in the mtnnsic intelligence ot 
Americans. I do not believe that we forever need to be confronted by tragedy or 
crisis in order t; act. I believe that the evidence ia clear. I believe that we as a 
people will not wait to be embarraased or pushed by events, into a posture of decen- 
cy I believe that America has the strength to do what is nght. I am convinced that 
(Oven a K-nd of collective wisdom and sensitivity. Americans todujr can be nersuaded 
to act ci*ativel>; and imaginatively to make democracy work. This is my hope, this 
is my dream, this is my faith. 

End of quote. . , . , 

With this faith, let us recognize the new realities of America s 
social and economic life. And let us urge new cooperation in a re- 
alitj that demands the pursuit of change, in the interest of all of 
the people. 
Thank you very much. 

Prepared statement of James W. Compton follows:] 
Prepared Stat«ment or James W. Compton uu;ident or the Chicaoo Urban 

LXAOUE 

Chairman Hawkins. Congressman Hayes. I am James W. f^"*?.^"' Py?"'***"***^ 
Chief Executive Officer of the Chicago Urban League— one of 113 afTiliates of the 

National Urban League. . . .u- _» •» t«-»;f„ 

It is my great honor and personal pnvil^e to be Rjven this op|X)rtunity to ^t^ 
before the Subcommittee on Employment OpportuniUes of the U.S. House of K«pre- 
aentatives Education and Labor Committee. . . , , .... u.„^„- 

The Chicago Urban League is well familiar with the convenors of this hearing. 
We know CongressmanHawkins as a sUlwart champion of the cause of giving 
every able-bodied American the opportunity to be gainfully employed and to live in 
dignity and economic security. , . u vx^t r^n 

The Uague's headquarters facility is located in Congressman HavM First U>n- 
gressionalDislrict. We have enjoyed an intimate and productive relationship with 
(Congressman Hayes. He is a loyal, faithful and dedicated member of the Board of 
Dirwtors of the Chicago Urban League. As a labor leader of long-standing. Con- 
gressman Hayes has always recognized and fought in the interest of workin? men 
and ^/omen. for decent wages and a work environment that is safe and not inimical 
to their health and well-being. ^. . . l *u k^««;«« «f 

This is an important and perhap an historic occasion. It marks "^"""^ °' 
what we hope will be a new era of common concern for the cities and for the people 

* p'or the"fiH*'y«^r8 of our existence in the Chicago community, the League has for- 
warded the ideal of an open, integrated and pluralistic society. Through a yarietv of 
procrams. advocacy and research we have utilized the resources at our disposal to 
brin^ a measure of relief to those who suffer most from governments fa|lure to 
make good Americas promise. This is a promise as old as the Republic itself— that 
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all citizens would have equality of opportunity to maximize their human potential 
in the pursuit of happiness. 

The much touted economic recovery has not touched every sector equally. In 1983, 
white male unemployment declined slightly in Chicago; but, at the same time, the 
condition for non-whites and females worsened. This is neither new nor surprising 
because, Historically, whites have recuperated quicker from economic Hammer 
blows. For the period 1975 to 1979 white unemployment in Chicago declined steadily 
from 8.1 percent to 5 4 percent while non-white unemployment rose from 11.1 to 
16.2 percent in 1978, nnally declining to 11.0 percent in 1979. 

What is most troubling is the fact that even the U.S. Bureau of labor statistics 
admits that the jobs loet in the early 19808 were permanently lost. These perma- 
nently displaced workers were disprortionately in olue-coUar occupations and dis- 
proportionately black and Hispanic, and there is no objective basis for believing that 
the explosion into "hi-tech'' will Bolve the problem of structural unemployment. 

The occupatir^nal are-as projected for growth over the next dccade are: building 
custodians, cashiers, secretaries, general office clerks, and sales clerks. 

This has been interpreted as "good news'* by some, in that these jobs require less 
skills and training and may more readily absorb unskilled and untrained workers. 
But the "bad news" is that these jobs offer considerably less compensation^ stability 
and opportunities for advancement. 

The median annual earnings for male workers in these jobs ranged from less that 
$7,000 per year for cashiers to less than $12,000 for secretaries, according to 1980 
census data. The median annual for men in manufacturing was close to $20,000, 
mention should also be made on the fact that 75 percent of all workers in manufac- 
turing enjoy full-time, year-round employment while only 40 percent of cashiers are 
employed full-time, year round. 

It is particularly disturbing to see that our society is moving toward a workforce 
stratified into three (3) ranks. The first stratum would consist of well-educated, well- 
trained and well-paid business and professional people. The second would be com- 
prised of a larger body of workers trapped in low-skilled, low-paying jobs. And the 
third layer would be a sig^nificant group of people excluded entirely from the finan- 
cial, social and psychological rewards of productive work. There is indication that 
these gradations will be defined by geography and race, with non-urban whites at 
the top and urban non-whites trapped at the bottom. 

These are some of the m^jor dimensions of the economic crisis facing the Chicago 
Urban League's constituency and the constituency of Congressman Hayes. The 
causes are deeply rooted in our social, cultural and economic systems. A fundamen- 
tal change in policy holds the best hope for the millions of Americans who desire, 
above all else, the chance to live in dignity and contribute to a prosperous and 
fairer America. 

The second bill being addressed. H.R. 5017, introduced by Congressman Hawkins, 
presents with specificity a blueprint for governmental action. 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act can lead the way in removing structural 
impediments that harm our economic well-being. It is a sound and tested program 
that addresses the extraordinary problems facing low-income, and typically minori- 
ty, teenagers today. 

For several years, beginning in 1978, the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot 
Projects provided minimum wage, part-time jobs during the school year, as well as 
full-time employment during the summer. A basic requirement was that these 
youth were enrolled in school and making satisfactory academic progress. Several 
evaluation studies have confirmed the positive results of these projects. Participants 
were found to remain in employment longer, and were earning more than non-par- 
ticipants, in u one year period following completion oiT the program. 

This bill, then, addresses the two migor problems facing our youth: Insufficient 
education and lack of job opportunities. Its effectiveness has be^n clearly demon- 
strated, and its costs are insignificant when conr.pared to the costs of the alterna- 
tives: Irretrievable loss of human potential, increased crime, gang warfare, teenage 
parenthood, and the establi/vhment of a permanent underclass defined by color of 
skin and geographical boundaries. 

For all of these reasons and more this hearing offers renewed hope. Our society is 
facing serious national problems, stresses and strains. Those most vocal in attacking 
affirmative action, help for the needy, public education for our children, food for the 
hungry, housing for the homeless, health care for the sick, and jobs for the jobless 
seem to have strayed from the fundamental notions enshrined in our Constitution 
and Bill of Rights. Those who would vilify our efforts to lift the burden of poverty 
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from blacks and other minorities have forgotten that civil righto unaccompanied by 
economic rights dcc«i not assure equality in the pursuit of happiness. 

As I reiterate my support of H.R 5017 and H.R. 5814, I pi dse my belief In the 
words of Whitnoy M. Young, Jr.» former executive director of the National Urban 
Lea^e: 

'Tdo have faith in America---not so much in a sudden upeurge of morality nor in 
a new surge toward greater patriotism— but I believe in the intrinsic intelligence of 
Americans. I do not believe that we forever need to be confronted by tragedy or 
crisis in order to act. I believe that the evidence is clear. I believe that we as a 
people will not wait to be embarrassed or pushed by events, into a posture of decen* 
cy. I believe that America has the strength to do wnat is right. I am convinced that 
given a kind of collective wisdom and sensitivity, Americans todaj^ can be persuaded 
to act creatively and imaginatively to make democracy work. This is my nope, this 
is my dream, this is my faith." 

With this faith, let us recognize the new realities of America's social and econom* 
ic life. And let us urge ne*^ (u?peration in a reality that demands the pursuit of 
change, in the interest of Fil ol the people. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Thai k yju, Mr. Compton. Yduf statement will 
become a part of the lecord of this subcommittA^e. Our next wit- 
ness, Mr. Leonard Robinson. 

STATEMENT OF LEONARD ROBINSON. DIRECTOR WASHINGTON 

PARK YMCA 

Mr. Robinson. First, Td like to express my thanks to this com- 
mittee for inviting me to express and share some of my past experi- 
ences. 

My name is Len Robinson and I am the executive director of the 
Washington Park YMCA at 50th and Indiana. 

Before I begin, I'd like to just take a second or two to just look 
back 20 years or so where I spent my time earning a living. I 
worked with the boys clubs and taught school in East Chicago 
Heights, IL. I taught school in Altgeld Gardens, way out south. 
South Side, and worked in their social center programs. 

I directed the Robins Community Center for 3 years in Robbins, 
IL. I directed the Harvey YMCA for 2 years. 

I directed the Lower North Youth Center in Cabrini Green, and 

Presently am the director of the heart of the Washington Park 
MCA. 

The reason I direct you to my background is, whether by choice 
or chance, for the most of those 25 years, I have been getting a very 
close firsthand look at all of the reasons why these two pieces of 
legislation, H.R. 5017, and H.R 5814, should be enacted. I have 
many fond memories of these places that I worked, but the sober 
fact remains that, if unemployment is high ''^nong youth through- 
out the United States, it is particularly high m these areas. 

As most of you know, two of those communities are right at the 
botton* in almost every category in the State of Illinois. 

During this time, I have came to firmly believe that, unless we 
take positive stepb to alleviate this sad condition of dangerously 
high unemployment among today's youth, it may be the undoing of 
our society tomorrow. 

I would like to ask the question: Why are so many young 
people, eagerly opting for gang involvement which, in many cases, 
leads to organized crime. Tnese young people, as most of you know, 
are no different than you and I. If they cannot find self-expression 
through the typical channels, such as school, athletics training, ap- 
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prenticeshipg, and ultimately, a good job, they will more than 
likely find outlets for self-expression through the means I outlined 
above. 

In this country, it is tough to be without a job. Most of us in this 
room give lipservice to this particular notion, but just ask yourself, 
what would you do if you did not have a job. Unfortunately, I had 
to ask myself this question during the last couple of years, and as 
some of you here are aware, being out of work is an experience 
most of us would really not want to know. I truly submit that if 
you could really empathize with these young, unemployed people, 
you would dread the thought of being barely temporarily out of a 
job. 

I recently spent some time in a community where unemployment 
among youth was quite high, around 50 percent. Now, this figure is 
one that most of us can only relegate to another age group; I m cer- 
tain that moat of the adults here v/ould be very difficult for you to 
imajfine that figure being applied to your particular age group. 

Because, if it did, half of us in this room, the adults would not be 
working today. The loss of self-respect in many cases may be irre- 
versible; the loss of hope of really ever making it in this society, 
and one of the most terrible effects of being v/ithout a job is the 
acceptance of this, of the situation that many young men and 
women have to do. 

One experience I recall, a young man who had not worked for 
about 2 years, and I asked him would he mind volunteering some, 
doing some work at the center for me, and he said yes. So we 
talked about what time could he come over and help out at the 
center, and he said, well I could come in the morning. 

Without realizing it at the time, he indicated that he was willing 
to come to work at a time, come to volunteer at a time when most 
people would be looking for a job. And after more discussion with 
him, it turned out that after a year of looking for a job, he simply 
had run out of gas. 

And 1 think it was onlv temporary, but he was simply tired and 
he had just about decided to give it up. He seemed to be bright and 
intelligent and he appeared to me that he would make a good em- 
ployee for somebody. 

But, after all those months of job hunting, he simply just had no 
more steam. And the sad part about this example is that he simply 
is just one of very, vory many, as other witnesses have testified. 

In this community on many mornings, as I come to work, I would 
see scores of working uge young people, as well as adults, moving 
about around the community going aoout their daily business as if 
it was a holiday. The only catch was that there was no job to 
return to the next day, and no paycheck to expect the next week. 

Another case comes to mind, as I speak, where a young woman 
about 18 years old, with one child, found it verv difficult to main- 
tain a consistent job hunting pattern. Her highest drawback was 
not being able to maintain enough money to pay r^arfare and prop- 
erly just dress for job hunting. Therefore, she' spent most of her 
time looking for jobs in placeg close to home, consequently limiting 
herself to far fewer unemployment prospects. Unfortunately, often- 
times young women like tnis resort to accepting support from male 
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friends just to make ends meet. Often times the end result is often 
more children and the vicious cycle goes around and around. 

Manv young Americans need only a good job to connect the miss- 
ing link in their lives. Without the prospects of a good job, valuable 
learning experiences are lost for good. A paper route, weekend 
lawn cutting iobs» working at a fast food restaurant, are simply just 
a few examples of how young people be^n to learn the values of 
being on time, being presentable^ following instructions, giving in- 
structions, and all of the other values associated with the world of 
work, not to mention the pride and in dependence that a good job 
provides. 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act, H.R. 5017, mav not mean 
much to people who are not familiar with both the physical and 
the social conditions in America's inner cities. However, those of us 
who work and/or live in these areas view this legislation quite dif- 
ferently. 

We see it as a ray of hope for manv young people who have no 
hope. If it is true that the rate of single parent households is much 
higher in inner city areas, and that substandard housing is more 
prevelant in these areas, and also that crime is very high, and we 
know income is very low, it would seem to me that the best way to 
get at the core of this particular problem, or all of these problems, 
is to try to stabilize the people in these areas. 

In a capitalistic society, people without jobs and consequently no 
capital, it's like being in a foreign country without being able to 
speak the language. I often recall the expressions on the faces of 
many young people involved in past summer youth employment 
programs as they lined up to await their paychecks, the light on 
their faces reminded me of my early experiences wiih work, as I 
remember the joy, and the feeling of pride and maturity all rolled 
into one. I felt that it was almost cruel to deprive these young men 
and women of at least some measure of employment. 

How can they possibly compete in the coming high-tech societv 
unless they are exposed to at least the entry level of the work 
world. If we don't make provisions to get them exposed to the 
coming technology, this particular problem we are discussing today 
will be even greater tomorrow. 

The business community should be first in line to support this 
legislation, because they will be among the benefactors. For manv 
of these young people who qualify to work under this bill, they will 
take their experiences to private industry. They will be far better 
prepared for work than they would have been had they not gotten 
the basic experience of work through this kind of legislation. 

We are living in a very very fast paced society and most of our 
ideas, and if our ideas ao not keep psco with this, many young 
people will be ground up in the process. Chrysler Corp. and Conti- 
nental Bank right here m Chicago are simply two very huge exam- 
ples of the largest of corporations needing and receiving support. 

The investment that this bill requires will have far-reaching re- 
turns which will be expressed in many many different ways. A pay- 
check in a household where there are very few other paychecks, if 
any at all, will achieve much more than we here in this room can 
imagine. And as I close, I want very mu( h to impress upon you the 
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importance of the enacting of this legislation, from a psychological 
standpoint. 

And that its value cannot be measured in the dollars that will be 
earned each week. I urge you to understand that high unemploy- 
ment among inner city youth is preventing them from tieing into 
this society. And if you don't own a piece of this rock, you could 
care less if it cracks. 

I urge everyone to support this legislation. It is the most inex- 
pensive way to solve a veiy very serious problem. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

(Prepared statement of Leonard Robinson follows:] 

PftftPARKD Statement or LsoNAitD Robinson, Exicimvx Director, Waahinoton 

Park YMCA 

Chairman Hawkins, respected Member of Congrefls, members of this committee 
and fellow concerned citizens. I would like to thank this committee for letting me 
present my views here at this hearing on H.R. 5017, the Youth Incentive Employ- 
ment Act and H.R. 5814, the Income and Jobs Action Act of 1984. 

Before I begin, let me just take a few short moments to discuss my background: 
During the past twenty two (22) years, I have worked with various bovs' clubs, and 
taught school in East Chicago Heights. I have taught school in Aitgeld Gardens, a 
Chicago Housing Authority development on the far south side of Chicago, and 
workcH with youth in their social center promms. For three (3) years, I was the 
director of the Robbins Community Center, in Itobbins, Illinois. I was director of the 
Harvey YMCA, in Harvey, Illinois for two (2) years. I have also been tlie director for 
the lower North Youth Center in Cabrini Green, another Chicago Housing Author- 
ity development, which gained a great deal of notoriety, nationally, when the 
former mayor of Chicago, Jane Byrne moved there. I am, presently, the executive 
director of the Washington Park YMCA at 50th and Indiana. 

The. reason that I direct you to my background is whether by choice or chance, for 
most of thv; past 25 years, I have been getting a Hrst hand look at all the reasons 
why H.R. 5017 should be enacted. I have many fond memories of all the j"bove-men- 
tioned communities, but the fact remains clear that if unemployment is high among 
youth throughout the United States, it is particularly high in those places where I 
have spent much of the past 25 years. 

During this time, I have come to, firmly, believe that unless we take positive steps 
to alleviate this sad condition of dangerously high unemployement among todays 
youth, it may well be the undoing of our society tomorrow. 

I oft4?n ask myself this question, "why are so niany of our young people, eagerly, 
opting for gang involvement, which in many cases, is the traming ground for orga- 
nized crime?" Our young people are no different than any of us in th.s room! If they 
cannot find self expression through the typical channels, such as school, athletics, 
training, apprenticeships, and ultimately, a good job, they will more than likely find 
outlets for self expression through the means I outlined above. 

In this country, it's tough to be without a job. Most of us give lip service to this 
notion, but ask yourself, ''what would I do if I did not have a job?" I submit that if 
you answer that questions honestly, anc can empathize with these young people, 
who are unemployed, you too would dread the thought of being tem^rarily or per- 
manently out of work. 

I recently spend some time in a community where the unemployment rate, among 
its youth, was around 50^^. Most of us think of figures like this in relation U. 
"other" age groups and not our own. Can you imagine that figure being applied to 
our own age group. If it was, many of us, who are working in this room, would not 
be! But the damage of being unemployed goes much deeper than not getting a pay- 
check. The loss of self-respect, in nay cases, may be irreversible. Add to this, the loss 
of hope of really ever "making it" in this society, and worse of all, the acceptance of 
your situation. 

I remember one case in particular, where one young man had been out of school 
for about 2 years and had worked, on and off. for about one year, after leaving 
school. When I asked him to do some volunteer work for me. he said '*Yes* . But 
when we discussed the hours, he included hours that one would, generally, spend 
looking for a iob. After further discussion. I concluded that this youn^ man, at least 
temporarily, had given up looking for work. He seemed bright and mtelligent, and 
would possibly have made a very good employee for some business. However, after 
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many months of Job hunting, he had Just "given up.'* He, unfortunately, is not an 
ifio)at^ CBBe, 

On many mominga, on my way to work, I would see many youth, and young 
adults moving around the community, on work d^ya. as if on vacation. Sadly, how- 
ever, they are not on vacation. Nor is there a i^b to "return to," or a paycheck after 
"returning." 

A yotuig woman, 18 years old #ith one child^ found it very diflicult to maintain a 
consistent job search pattern. Her inabilit/ to pay for bus or taxi transportation to 
possible eroplojrment sites or to purchase clothing for job hunting, forced her to 
limit her job search to places in her imitiediate vicinitv. This limiting of employ- 
ment prospects is a fact of life for many of our youth and young adults, unemployed 
and out looking for work. Many times young women have to resort to accepting fi- 
nancial support from male frien<is, just to make ends meet. Gentlemen, survival 
ain't pretty for thoae without h<^l And it isn't very pretty for the children, of^en 
bom out of wedlock and in numbers, by young women, unemployed, unskilled, and 
without hope, who reeort to accepting support from male friends. The vicious cycle 
of poverty is continued! 

Many young Americans need only a job to connect the missing link in their lives. 
Without a job, and valuable skills uid that learning experience, msihy opportunities 
can be lost, sometimes, forever. A paper route, weekend lawn cutting, setting up 
pins in a bowling alley, working at fast food restaurant are just a few examples of 
places that young people beg^ to learn the importance and value of being on time, 
being presentable, following instructions, and all of the other values associated with 
the world of work, not to menticm the pride and independence that a job provides. 

The Youth Incentive Employment Act (H.R 6017) may not mean much to people 
who are not familiar with both the phydleal and social conditions in many of our 
country's inner cities. However, those of us who work or live in these areas view 
this legislation quite differently. We see it as a rav of hope for many who have little 
hope. The inner cities have a higher rate of female-headed households, poorer hous- 
ing stock, high crime rates, and low income. All ot these are contributing factors to 
the cycle of poverty. We must stabilise, at the very least, and improve the quality of 
life for our poorer citixens. That will not happen unless they are given the opportu* 
nity to work. Unproductive kids will become unproductive adults. The time to dif- 
fuse the bomb is now! 

In a capitalistic society, people without jofaa and, therefore no capital, are like 
people in foreign countries who are unable to speak the language. I remember, viv- 
idly, the faces and expressions on the faces of young people that I have seen, in- 
volved in the summer youth emplojrment programs. The look on their faces, as they 
liued up to receive their checks, reminded me of my early experiences with the 
work world. I had such joy and feelings ot pride and maturity, when I received my 
TifBt paychecks. It seems almost criminal to deny our youth of today those same 
feelings. 

If we don't make provisions to get them exposed to the coming technology, and 
train them to compete in the job nuurket, the problems that we are discussing today 
will get much worse. 

I believe that the business community should be the first in line to urge Congress 
to pafis a bill like H.R. 5017. These young people can become that trusted employee 
of the near future, and better yet, an employed vouth, who is not in trouble and into 
antisocial be'navior. can lower their taxes. How? Because that youth, in trouble and 
antisocial, can force a city to direct its resources to arresting, incarcerating, i nd 
trying him in the court system at public expense, of which the business community 
is a part, causing the need for more tax revenues, an employed youth is also a po- 
tential cuffiomer. 

I urge you to understand that high unemployment among our inner city youth is 
preventing them from "hu^ng into ' our society and if you don't own a ''piece of the 
rock.** you could care lees if it cracks. Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. With your indulgence, Vd like to maybe raise a 
couple or three questions to you panelists there. The first question 
I'm going to raise with you, Mr. Compton, since the administration 
appears to be posing as part answer to youth unemployment, its 
bill on subminimum wage, what do you think will be the effect in 
this community if a subminimum wage were enacted? On the 
whole question of unemployment among the youth? 
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Mr. CoMPTON. Well, I think, several things. Congressman. One, a 
subminimum wage is, as Mayor Washington suggested this morn- 
ing, would have the sons of fathers replacing fathers, thereby the 
whole family unit would be deprived of adequate income. In addi- 
tion, the subminimum wage, whatever it would be established at, 
what level below the minimum wage, would not H adequate 
enough to provide our youth with enough money to help fmance 
college education if that is where they're direct/3d, or to support 
« families, either of their own or within the larger family framework 
if that is part of their responsibility. 

So, it would just have a disastrous affect, and it would increase 
unemployment'at some level, particularly at the adult level. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Robinson, do you differ with or share that opin- 
ion? ^ . 

Mr. Robinson. Well, I certainly share that notion and in addi- 
tion, unfortunately, that summer jobs to certain segments of our 
community, particularly low-income minority communities, where 
the paycheck is quite a bit more important than it is for some 
young man or woman who achieves wme sort of work during the 
summer in a middle income community. 

A job, a summer job or a job such as what this bill is proposing, 
will do two very important things: It will give the young man and 
woman a chance to develop some experience that they would not 
have gotten, along with the twofold effect of having a paycheck. To 
cut that paycheck by 85 cents an hour is almost unheard of, be- 
cause to have that paycheck simply means too much to the individ- 
uals. 

Mr. Hayes. In your work, Mr. Robinson, with youth as you had 
suggested in your statement, I see you've been quite active and nec- 
essarily you have to be as a director, the Young Men's Christian 
Association, right in the heart of my congressional district. Have 
you had an opportunity to work with dropouts? If so, can you give 
us some reason as to why they left school? And whether or not the 
opportunity to work might bring them back to complete thsir edu- 
cation? 

Mr. Robinson. Well, again there's no question that, yes, I have 
' had experiences with dropouts in a number of the communities I've 

worked with and to some degree at Washington Park YMCA. 

I feel very strongly that, with a basic job or an opportunity to 
have a job, many of these young high school boys and girls would 
stay in school because I think sometimes when they leave school, 
they leave because they're missing something. Often times, they 
leave because they really can't compete as far as dressing properly 
or dreusing tha way they think they ought to dress, and they re 
missing something in school also as maybe being a part. 

I think having a job provides a self-expression and an independ- 
ence that would go a long wav in making young Johnny or Susie 
stay in school to fetter their education. 

Mr. Hayes. And Mr. Compton, as the president of the Chicago 
Urban League, which has an effective program, particularly in 
terms of helping to prepare and seek out employment opportunities 
for people, not just our youth, I was wondering— and this is for the 
benefit of our committee— what kind of jobs could young i>eople 
perform in this community that would provide a useful service to 
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the community? And at the same time, give youth that valuable 

^lP®/!®."^? • 9?^ specifically, maybe give us some idea of 

what kmd of jobs? 

Mr. CoMPTON. I think the^e are any number of projects that our 
cities and communities of this kind so drastically need, clean up, 
fix up, renovation, rehab work, all which not only wouk! provide 
income, but also in case of renovation and rehab kinds of occupa- 
tions, would provide skill training, on the job training that could be 
carried in the larger work context later on with additional training 
through apprenticeship in the construction industry in particular. 

There is so much, as the mayor said this morning, that we need 
done with mfraatructure that our youth could be applied to. In our 
parks, in youth centers, and community centers, in agencies, that 
there just any number of opportunities if we had the will and com- 
® u would provide the necefwary funding for such. 

Mr. Hayes. I want to thank you two gentlemen for your time 
and your testimony, both written and oral, and it will become a 
part of the record of this hearing. Thanks again for coming. 

Mr. Ck)MPTON. Thank you. 

Mr. Robinson. Thank you. [Applause.l 

Mr. Haves. The next panel will be Me. Linda Graham, Chicago, 
IL, and Ms. Denice Miles, the codirector of the South Chicago Un- 
employed Action Center. 

Ms. Graham. Thank you. Good morning. 

Mr. Hayes. Would you talk louder into the mike? Pull it up to 
you, thank you. *^ 

STATEMENT OF LINDA MARIE GRAHAM, SINGLE PARENT. 

CHICAGO. IL 

Ms. Graham. Good morning. Congressman Hawkins and Con- 
gressman Hayes. Thank you for allowing me to present this testi- 
mony on unemployment, its effect, and the help that citizens may 
li D*^^o7. H.R. 501/. the Youth Incentive Employment Act, and 

ii ' Income and Jobj Action of 1984. 

My name is Linda Marie Graham. I am a resident of the First 
Congressional District of Illinois. I am a single parent raising two 
boys ages 9 and 14. I have been unemployed for 2 years. I want to 
work. Even though I go out looking for employment at least two to 
three times a week, my search for employment has not been suc- 
cessful. 

• ^ ^^'^^'^f ^ h school here in Chicago, and dropped out of school 
in the 11th grade when I was 17 years old. One year later I had my 
first child. I still do not have a high school diploma, or a GED. For 
a while. I was able to work, either as temporary help, or doing low 
skill jobs. 

Most of the jobs that I've had, I lost because of layoffs or the 
economy. My lack of skills has made it virtually impossible for me 
to compete in the tight job market. 

J '*''®f!'Ji&,^ receiving Aid to Families with Dependent Chil- 
dren [AFDC] through the Illinois Department of Public Aid. My 
family, three of us, live on $302 a month that I receive from public 
aid, plus $172 in food stamps. My food stamps average out around 
to $2 per person a day for our meals. 
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I don't want to receive AFDC, but for me it's a fact of life. My 
boys have to eat, and I have to have a roof over our heads. 

I hope that this committee will help see that H.R. 5814 passes 
into law, because it will help provide me with the training that I 
need to support myself and my two sons. Many of myfriends are in 
the same boat I am in. No jobs^ and nothing but AFDC to look for- 
ward to. 

People like me, who want to work, should be given an opportuni- 
ty to work. I see a lot of things in mv neighh >rhod that need re- 
pairing, like streets and alleys. I would be willing to do construc- 
tion and light repairing to earn a living. I am not too proud to get 
a little dirty doing honest work. 

I just want to work. And there are thousands of others, just like 
me, all over this city. In 2 years, my oldest son, who is 14, will be 
eligible for the programs that will exist if H.R. 5017, the Youth In- 
centive Employment Act, is passed. With training and a job, maybe 
he will stay in school. I wouid like for him to finish, and be able to 
fmd a job and make a decent life for himself. I know all too well 
what will happen to him if he doesn't finish his education. 

The program contained in H.R. 5017 can help him stay in school 
and set a good example for my youngest son. Maybe if there had 
been a program that would have provided year-round employment 
and training for me while I was of school age, I might have stayed 
in school and with the skills I would have learned, I could have 
gone to trade school and learned a skill, or even went lo college. 

It is prettv late for me, but there is still time for programs line 
this to help keep children like my oldest son in school. 

I urge this committee to pass these two bills for the future of our 
children, to keep them out of poverty .aid to give them the one 
thing many people like me, who are unemployed, don't have much 
left— hope. Thank you. [Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Linda Marie Graham follows:] 

PiucpARSD Statkuknt OF Unda Majui Graham. Sinolb Parent, Chicago, IL 

Congrefisman Hawkins, chairman of the committee, other members of the comir.it- 
tee, and my Congreseman Charles A Hayes, good morning, and thank you for allow- 
ing me to present this testimony before this committee's hearing on unemployment, 
its effects, and the help that citixens might get from H.R. 5017. the Youth Incentive 
Employment Act. and H.R. 5814. the Income and Jobs Action Act of 1994. 

My name is Linda Marie Graham. I am a resident of the First Congressional Dis- 
trict of Illinois, residing at 8119 South Ingleside. 2nd floor. I am a single parent, 
raismg two boys, a^es 9 and U. I have beer4 unemployed for two y^ars. I want to 
work! Even though I go out lx)king for employmenti at least. 2 or 3 times a week, 
my search for employment has not been successAil. 

I attended high school here in Chicago, and dropped out of school in the Uth 

Krade, when I was 17 years o!d. One year later I had mv first child. I still do not 
ave a high school diploma, or G.E.I).. for a while I was able to work, either as tem- 
porary help, or doing low skill Jobs. Most of the jobs that I have had, I lost because 
of layoffs or the "economy'*. My lack of skills has made it, virtuallv. impossible for 
me to compete in the tight iob market. Presently. I am receiving aid for dependant 
children, tnrough the Illinots Department of Public Aid. My family, the three of us. 
live on $302 a month that I receive from public aid. plus 1172 in food stamps. My 
food stanpe average out to around 12 per person, per day for our m.ials. I don t want 
to receive ADC, but for me it is a fact of life. My boys have to eat and I have to 
have a roof over our heads. 

I hope that this committee will help see that H.R. 5814 passes into law. because it 
will have provide me with the training that I need to support my;self and my two 
sons. Many of my friends are in the same boat that I am in. No jobs and nnthing 
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but ADC to look forward to. People, like me. who "^.^^^Ih^^^^ 

if rfR V>17 the Youth Incentive Emp oyment Act. is pa*B«l. With training 

them out of poverty, and to give them the one thing that many people, like me. wno 
are unemployed don't have much left, hope. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Ms. Miles. 

STATEMENT OF DENICE MILES, CODIRECTOR, SOUTH CHICAGO 
UNEMPLOYED ACTION CENTER 
Ma Miles Distinguished Congressmen, I would like to extend 
myappStioX tfie invitation to testify before this congression. 

^MTnSme is Denice Miles, and I'm the codirector of the South 
Chfcago Unemployed Action Center. Our center came mto teing 
foUovs^ng the devLtating impact on the closing of United States 
and Wifconsin Steel mills on the South Side. ,^„uio 

Proud men and women who Produced st^l and a^h^^^^ 
community, who had a real sense of worth anf i^^^l"^;?;! ^^f. 
without forewarning faced with the terrible >«ality of MSSiWy^r 
manent unemployment Out of th^ devastation c^e the W^^^ 
sin Steel Save C5ur Jobs Committee, headed by !• rank i^"/"P*^ 
who iThere I^ay! and the United States Steel Unemployed Com- 

""t W steel workers, along with the Jobs or Income Now Organi- 
JioranTvouth for Jobs 'or Income Now^^^^^^^^ center to 

orcanize our community against this terrible plight, uur goai la w 
0 IS ?he Sn?mplov^.llack. white, and Utino; you^^^ «Jid old. 
male and female, in defense of oar interest as ""employ^ working 
Se We define our interest as the ^^^^t ^o a meanii^gful jo^^^^^^ 
urdon wages and the right to a decent standard of living when 

'1'am^herfto re'jrSt the unemployed of South Chicago, along 
with The delegation of Wisconsin Steel workers who can speak 
baldly for themie ves. This is both a great honor and a tremendous 
Usk sSJth Chicago is the home o? shut^lown steel plants and 
thousam^ of uSloyed. It is a community of working people who 
arffow faced^S a^ignifi^^^^ 

Ufp It is not unusual to have the families of unemployed steel 
workers visit the center in need of help, bee luse they are thr^ 
«nid A^ith evictiL^rom homes that they've lived in for years, be- 
ca^ they S fU?to put on their t/bles, because their gas or 
electric wfu bTor has been cut off. For these working people, tele- 
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phones and adequate health care are tecoming luxuries that they 
can no longer afford. 

Frank Lumpkin said in his report to the founding conference of 
the National Congress of Unemployed Organizations, and I quote: 
"When the unemployment compensation ran out, our people had to 
feo on public aid, which they hated. But we found out we were no 
different from other people who were on welfare through no fault 
of their own." 

Our experience at the center shows that this reality opens the 
door to great possibilities for severe social despair. 

There s more to it than small businesses closing and the communi- 
ty decaying. There is a generation of voung people who are threat- 
ened with never obtaining a stable job because those mills are closed. 
There is no future or any nope of a future for a young person without 
a job. What family can they look forward to building? What home 
can they look forward to buying? Where's the money to go on a date, 
when there is no job? 

And Td like to say that a community survey that we're doing in- 
dicates that many people in the community would support public 
takeover of these closed plants. I bring out these points because I 
want to make it perfectly clear why we support H.R. 5017, the 
Youth Incentive Employment Act, and H.R. 6814, the Income and 
Jobs Action Act. We are solidly convinced that H.R. 5017 is a step 
in the right direction. 

We know that this bill offers an alternative to the subminimum 
wage plan of Ronald Reagan. Reagan's subminimum wage is a vi- 
cious plan against the youth of America. We think that Mayor 
Washington hits the nail on the head. The subminimum wage will 
hurt youth, especially black youth who already experience the 
hardships caused by the income gap between black and white fami- 
lies. Instead of considering the suominimum wage, we should be 
thinking about the need to double the minimum wage. This is re- 
quired to have a decent income. 

We are also solidly convinced that H.R. 5814 is a step in the 
right direction. We know that the Income and Jobs Action Act will 
help to reduce ^he waste of peoples' hard earned tax dollars on the 
excessive military budget. A reduction in the military budget is 
long overdue. The national budget is finite, yet the greed of the 
military budget seems to be infinite. We can no longer accept the 
notion that people can live in misery while the military budget js 
overfed. 

H.R. 5814 recognizes that young adults who are first time job 
seekers overflow the ranks of the unemployed. Specific reference is 
made to the inclusion of first time job seekers as young workers 
who can help rebuild our cities and who are deservmg of a decent 
income when, through no fault of their own, they are unable to 
find a job. We know that the introduction of these bills does not 
automatically mean their passage in Congress. The movement of 
the unemployed must organize, along with labor, youth, Afro- 
Americans, women. Latino peoples and all others on whose side we 
stand, to eject the enemy of working and unemployed people from 
the White House. This is the first condition, the first step reouired 
for passage of these bills. It is the masses of the unemployed who 
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must be made to rise up through voter registration and education 
to fight for their interests in November. 

It must be made known that the first step in building the mas- 
sive movement required for the passage of these bills also requires 
that this movement realize its potential in November by defeating 
Ronald Reagan. [Applause.] 

The economic recovery that is spoken of by Reagan is not felt in 
the homes of working people in South Chicago. A .nore accurate 
description would be that we are experiencing discovery. Discovery 
of the fact that Ronald Reagan would sacrifice our welNbeing and 
the well-being of our families to make the rich richer; discovery of 
the fact that the only protection against the trauma of social de- 
spair is to- organize, to realize the great potential that exists when 
the unemployed unite: black, white, and Latino, in support of these 
bills and with labor, youth, and women, in defeat of Ronald 
Reagan. Discovery of the fact that these bills offer viable solutions 
to old problems that are getting worse. 

To be humble is characteristic of working people. When one ex- 
periences the humbleness of these families, it becomes clear that 
cheese is not enough. As men and women who have worked to 
build this country out of wilderness, we deserve better. We know 
that we deserve better. We must act like we deserve better by 
doing all that is within our power to help realize the great possi- 
bilities that these bills provide. 

We are also discovering that there are reasons why we are op- 
posed. It seems so simple and so right that everyone would eagerly 
agree. Yet, reaUty reveals otherwise. Even though many claim to 
stand in our corner, as Ronald Reagan sometimes does, we see that 
a decent income when we cannot find a job becomes guaranteed 
income for those who are said to be unwilling to work; affirmative 
action becomes reverse discrimination; the ri^ht to a meaningful 
job at a decent wage becomes deficit spending; inflationary and eco- 
nomic inefficiency. 

Our discovery has to include a realization of who represents our 
interests, regardless of race, and who would persist in our misera- 
tion. At this moment, it is clear that Reagan will escalate this 
misery and that a national campaign in support of these bills will 
help to bring us up out of the depths of social desperation. 

We know that people want to work; we know that people want to 
provide adequately for their children; we know that youth want a 
bright future; we know that the means to ensure decent quality of 
life is within our grasp. We see that all that was thought true yes- 
terday is not seen as being true today. Welfare is not a handout, 
and it is inadequate. Affirmative action is not reverse discrimina- 
tion but protects all working people. Activity will get us what we 
need; passivity will not. A change in the direction of our Nation is 
what's required and these bills offer that, 

I'd like to extend an invitation to all present to attend the na- 
tional conference of the unemployed in Warren, OH, on August 18, 
and we would be pleased to have the distinguished Congressmen 
present as well. This conference will discuss the dual tasks of how 
we can build massive support for H.R. 5814, and defeat Reagan in 
November. Building this movement now will have a tremendous 
impact on 1987. 
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We have no doubts that we can build this movement. Though 
there are sharks in the water who want us to fail, we are confident 
that we can win. In fact, we know that it is our historic obligation 
to win. In order to proceed, we need support; all forms of support 
and cooperation. With this, not only can we prevail, but we can en- 
hance what we have b^^n. 

We wholeheartedly support these bills. We needed their enact- 
ment yesterday. We cannot tolerate failure; our very lives depend 
on it. 

Thank you. [Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Denice Miles follows:] 

PlUVARED StATKMBNT OF DtMlCI M^IXS, Co-DlIlBCTOR, So^.ttH CHICAGO UnEMPLOYID 

Action Cinter 

I would like to extend my appellation for the invitation to testify before thia 
Congreesional Hearing. My name is Denice Miles and I ain the Co-Director of the 
South Chicago Unemploved Action Center. Our center came into being following the 
devastating impact of the closing of U.S. and Wisconsin Steel Mills on the South 
Side. Proud men and women who produced steel and a healthy viable community, 
who had a real sense of worth and usefulness, are now, without forewarning, faced 
with the terrible reality of poesibly permanent unemployment. Out of this devasta- 
tion came the Wisconsin Steel Save Our Jobs CoiXimiUee, headed by Frank Lump- 
kin, who is here today, and the U.S. Steel Unemployed Committee. These steel 
workers, along with the Jobs or Income Now Organization and Youth for Jobs or 
Income Now, founded our center to organize our community luainst this terrible 
plight. Our goa) is to organise the unemployed, Black, white, ana Latino, young and 
old, male and female, in defense of our interest as unemployed working people. We 
define our interest as the right to a meaningful job at union wages^ and the right to 
a decent standard of living when there is no job to be found. 

I am here to represent the unemployed of South Chicago, along with the delega- 
tion of Wisconsin Steel workers who can speak boldly for themselves. This is both a 
great honor and a tremendous task. South Chicago is the home of shut down steel 
plants and thousands of unemployed. It is a community of working people who are 
now faced with a significant deterioration in their quality of life. It is not unusal to 
have the families of unemployed steel workers visit the center in need of help be- 
cause thev are threatened with eviction from homes that they've lived in for years, 
because they need food to put on their tables, because their gas or electric will be or 
has been cutofT. For theee working people telephones and adequate heakh care are 
becoming luxuries that they can no longer afford. . i 

Frank Lumpkin, said in his report to the founding Conference of the National 
Congress of Unemployed Organizations, "when the unemployment compensation 
ran out, our people had to go on public aid, which they hated. But we found out we 
were no different from other poor people who were on welfare through no fault of 
their own". Our experience at the center shows that this reality opens the door to 
great possibilities or severe social despair. 

The closing of the mills not only wrought havoc on the lives of the people who 
were working there. There's more to it than small businesses closing and communi- 
ty decay. There is a generation of young people who are threatened with never ob- 
taining a stable job because those mills are closed. There is no future or any hope 
for a future for a young person without a job. What family can they look forward to 
building? What home can they look forward to buying? Where is the money to go on 
a date when there is no job? 

I bring out these points because I want to make it perfectly clear why we support 
H.R. 5017. the Youth Incentive Employment Act, and H.R. 5814, the Income and 
Jobs Action Act. We are solidly convinced that H.R. 5017 is a step in the rijtht direc- 
tion. We know that this bill oRers an alternative to the sub-minimum we^e plan of 
Ronald Reagan. Reagan's sub-minimum wage is a vicious plan sgainst the youth of 
America. We think tKat Mayor Washington hits the nail on the head. The sub-mini- 
mum wage will hurt youth, especially Black youth who already experience the hard- 
ships caused by the income gap between Black and white families. Instead of consid- 
ering the sub-minimum wage, we should be thinking about the need to double the 
minimum wage. This is required to have a decent income. 

We B - also solidly convinced that H.R. 5814 ii a step in the right direction. We 
know ...ai the Income and Jobs Action Act will help to reduce the waste of peoples 
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hard earned tax dollars on the excewive military budget. A reduction in the mili- 
tary budget is long overdue. The national budget is finite, yet the greed of the mil- 
iary budget seems to be infinite. We can no longer accept the notion that the people 
can live in misery while the military budget is over fed. 

H.R. 5814 recognizes that young adults who are first time job seekers overflow the 
ranks of the unemploved. Specific reference is made to the inclusion of first time job 
seekers as young workers who can help rebuild our cities and who are deserving of 
a decent income when, through no fault of their own, they are unable to find a job. 

We know that the introduction of these bills does not automatically mean their 
passage in Congress. The movement of the unempbyed must organize, along with 
labor, youth, Afro-Americans, women. Latino peoples^ and all others on whose side 
we stand, to eject the enemy of working and unemployed people from the White 
House. This is the first condition, the first step required for the passage of these 
bills. It is the masses of the unemployed who must be made to rise up through voter 
r^istration and education to fight for their interest in November. It must be made 
known that the first step in building the massive movement required for the pas- 
sage of these bills also requires that this movement realize its potential in Novem- 
ber by defeating Reagan. 

The economic recovery that is spoken of by Reagar is not felt in the homce of 
working people in South Chicago. A more accurate description would be that we are 
experiencing discovery; discovery of the fact that Ronuld Rea^n would sacrifice our 
will being and the well being of our families to make the nch richer; discovery of 
the fact that the only protection against the trauma of social despair is to organize 
to realize the great potential that exists when the unemployed unite Black, white, 
and Latino in support of these bills and with labor, youth and women in defeat of 
Ronald Reagan; discovery of the fact that these bills offer viable solutions to old 
problems that are getting worse. , 

To be humble is characteristic of working people. When one experiences the hum- 
bleness of these families, it becomes clear tnat cheese is not enough. As men and 
women who have worked to build this country out of wilderness, we deserve better. 
We know that we deserve better. We must act like we deserve better bv doing uil 
that is in our power to help realize the great possibilities that these bills provide. 

We are also discovering that there are reasons why we are opposed. It seems so 
simple and so right that everyone would eagerly agree. Yet, rewty reveals other- 
wise. Even though many claim to stand in our comer, as Ronald Reagan sometime 
does, we see that a decent income when we cannot find a job becomes guaranteed 
income for those who are said be unwilling to work; affirmative action becomes re- 
verse discrimination; the right to a meanin^l job at a decent wage becomes deficit 
apending, inflationary, and economic ineffiaency. Our discovery has to include a re- 
alization of who represents our interest regardless of race» and who would presist in 
our miseration. At this moment it is clear that Reagan will escalate this misery and 
that a national campaign in support of these bills will help to bring us up out of the 
depths of social desperation. 

We know that people want to work. We know that people want to provide ade- 
Quately for their children. We know that youth want a bright future. We know that 
the means to ensure a decent quality of life is within our ffrasp. We see that all that 
was thought true yesterday, is not seen as being true today. Welfare is not a hand- 
out and it is inadequate. Affirmative action is not reverse discrimination, but pro- 
tects all working people. Activity will get us what we need; passivity will not. A 
change in the direction of our nation is what's required, and these b;lls offer that. 

rd like to extend an invitation to all preaent to attend the national conference of 
the unemployed in Warren, Ohio on August 18. This conference will discuss the 
dual task of how we can build massive support for H.R. 5814 and defeat Ti^mn in 
November. Building this movement now will have a tremendous impact on 1987 . 

We have no doubts that we can build this movement. Though there are sharks in 
the water who want us to fail, we are confident that we can win. In fact, we know it 
is our historic obligation to win. In order to proceed we need support, all forms of 
support and cooperation. With this, not only can we prevail, but we can enhance 
what we have begun. 

We whole heartedly support these bills. We needed their enactment yesterday. 
We cannot tolerate failure, our very lives depend on it. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Hayes. Congressman Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I first of all congratulate the two witnesses 
on very excellent statements. I think you certainly point out the 
serious proi3lem facing the unemployed. 
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Let me ask, first of all, Ms. Graham, about the situation that she 
Confronted when she became unemployed. What type of help was 
provided to you— let us say specifically, by the Employment Service 
Office— would you kindly relate to us what places you sought and 
what help you received, if any, in terms of job services? 

Ms. Graham. I wejit for a cashier job. i went for a receptionist 
position. My last employment wai» '?dth Blue Cross and Blue Shield. 



Mr. Hawkins. What if any, places did you go to? Did you go to 

the office of a business, to a plant, or to a 

Ms. Graham. Yes, I did. I went to 

Mr. Hawkins [continuing]. Public service agency of any kind? 

Ms. Graham. Yes, I went to CNA Insurance Co.; I've also went to 
the Job Service on 86th and 

Mr. Hawkins. You went on your own or you were not referred? 

Ms. Graham. I went on my own; some were referred; basically, 
they were most on my own. I sought through the Tribune paper, if 
there was a position that I felt that I was qualifled for; I would 
8cdc out thoflc placGs* 

Mr. Hawkins. And none of these agencies was successful in re- 
ferring you to a place that offered any hope of employment? 

Ma. Graham. No, no. 

Mr. Hawkins. After a period of time, I assume you gave up? 

Ms. Graham. I haven't given up; I'm still trying. 

Mr. Hawkins. You're still available for work and yet find it im- 
possible to locate it on your own. Have you been given any public 
assistance of any kind to locate employment? 

Ms. Graham. Only what I receive monthly, $102 a month. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, that's direct assistance? 

Ms. Graham. Right, but other than that, that's it. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, may I ask the other witness Ms. Miles— I 
think it's Miles, is it not? 

Mr. Hawkins. Ms. Miles, representing an organization of the un- 
employed, what assistance do you see being provided to the unem- 
ployed, is there any government agency that is assisting you, the 
statement is often made by the President and by others, that there 
are jobs available. Now, with that statement, one wouM assume 
that those who are unemployed are unemployed because they lack 
the characteristics* th^ skills or the motivation, et cetera, to get 
jobs. 

What has been your experience in terms of those who'd say that 
there are jobs available* making available to you the means of find- 
ing those jobs that they say are actually available? 

Ms. Miles. Well, our experience at the center would not substan- 
tiate those comments. We have steelworkers and others, who visit 
the center in need, who've worked for 10, 15, 20 years. The past ex- 
perience proves that they're willing to work, the fact that they 
were employed for so long suggests that they are able to work. 

The Wisconsin Steel Nlill has been shut for 4 years and many of 
those workers who were employed there have still not found a job, 
and its absolutely true that many of these workers are faced with 
foreclosure, et cetera. So, I think that if there were jobs available, 
then the people who visit us in the center would eagerly seek them 
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and would taKe them I think that the fact that they've been unem- 
ployed for so long and the fact that unemployment compensation 
only lasts for 39 weeks, and you know, after that, there's the inad- 
equate offering of public aid. , 

So I think that that example suggests that, in fact, they aren t 
the jobs that are said to be available, that they aren't actually 
available, and that there's really a need to consider other methods 
such as H.R. 5814, In one way or another, there is a need to reopen 
these mills. • -^^ 

In many instances^ the youth who are unemployed know very 
well that the closing of these mills mean that they will not be able 
to find a job anywhere else. So I think that it's really important 
that measu-es be taken in the direction of reopening these mills, as 
well as other things to solve the problems. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, are all of these people, I assume, registered 
at the Employment Service for jobs? 

Ms. Miles. Well, when you aic getting your unemployment com- 
pensation, it's required that you register each month. I think that 
discouraged workers and youn^ workers who are first time job 
seekers are not necessarily registered at these unemployment of- 
fices and that suggests even mora that the unemployment statis- 
tics, which are based on those reports, are lower than the actual 
unemployment is in the city and in the Nation. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, I was referring basically to those who are 
skilled adults who've had the experience and who have lost their 
jobs because the plant closed up. They registered for the unemploy- 
ment compensation. I assume, therefore, that the employment serv- 
ice, even before we talk about those v/ho are entering the labor 
market for the first time, are finding it difficult to locate the^e in- 
dividuals. 

Now. if they can't be located, then it's pretty obvious that those 
entering the labor market for the first time will experience even 
greater difficulty, but the fact remains, would you say, that they re 
simply not enough jobs? 

NIs. Miles. I would wholeheartedly agree. I think that the exam- 
ple of South Chicago, where unemployment is I think a statistic 
from 2 years ago, 3 years ago, even, it said that unemployment in 
South Chicago was upwards of 35 percent. The national figure is 
suggested to be somewhere around 10 percent, and in South Chica- 
go, it's upward of 35 percent These people are not unemployed be- 
cause they want to be unemployed. If there were jobs, we would 
seek those jobs; we would take those jobs. They're absolutely— and 
I think the steel workers are here— they can say for themselves 
that there are no jobs out. there. If there were jobs out there, they 
would take those jobs to feed their families; they would not allow 
their homes to be taker, away if there were jobs. They would not 
allow their children to go hungry if there were jobs. They would 
not allow their cars to be taken away if there were iobs. 

So I think that the example of South Chicago shows that those 
who claim that there are jobs out there are exaggerating to say the 

Mr. Hawkins. Now, in 1980, we had the Comprehensive Employ- 
ment and Training Act, known as CETA, to which these individ- 
uals might have received employment and training assistance. 
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That was discontinued by the Reagan administration, and in its 

Elace, we have today the Job Training Partnership Act. Do you 
now of any experience of any of those that you represent seeking 
any assistance, retraining or training as a result of the Job Train- 
ing Partnership Act? 
Ms. Miles. Well 

Mr. Hawkins. What has been your experience with this new pro- 
gram? 

Ms. Miles. The Job Training and Partnership Act programs, our 
experience has shown, has been inadequate. It's much different 
than CETA and in many instances, CETA would provide at least 
for an 8-hour day for tiaining and work experience with somewhat 
of a decent income. The Job Training Partnership Act significantly 
reduces the amount of hours that a person would be able to work 
and it reduces the income that the person would receive as a result 
of it. 

The JTPA program by itself is significantly inadequate. The 
youth in 1984 are receiving less as a result of participation in the 
JTPA program than I received 5 or 10 years ago. 

So I think that the Job Training Partnership Act is a step back- 
wards from CETA. CETA, you know, offered significantly more 
than this program does, and in fact, is a step backward and not a 
step forward. 

Mr. Hawkins. May I simply remind both of you and the other 
witnesses, while we are more or less discussing two bills today, the 
bill offered by Mr. Hayes, and H.R. 5017, the Youth Incentive Em- 
ployment Act, that there are several other proposals that reach the 
situation that is best described by the two of you. 

For example, H.R. 1036, the Community Renewal Employment 
Act, has already passed the House on September 21, 1983, and is 
now in the Senate, would provide jobs for adults as well as youth in 
community renewal projects. This is a proposal that has already 
passed the House, and is now pending before the Senate. I would 
simply remind all of you of the availability of these proposals pro- 
vided thev are passed by both Houses and signed by the President. 
H.R. 1036, for example, would provide a job for a person such as 
Ms. Graham. Unfortunately, the proposal is now lingering in the 
Senate. I think that indicates the magnitude of the job that s ahead 
of us. Again. I would like to commend the two witnesses for the 
very excellent testimony they have given. 

I would like to assure Ms. Graham that she should not give up 
hope. There is a possibility that we can do something but it^ going 
to take all of us to do it. And unfortunately, your Senator from Illi- 
nois, Mr. Percy, has seen fit to introduce a proposal to lower the 
minimum wage to a subminimum as his solution. The subminimum 
wage proposal is an ill-advised proposal. I would recommend that 
you suggest to him that he should get behind bills such as those 
that have been discussed today, raUier than take us afield on a 
wild goose chase of a proposal that isn't going to get you anyplace 
and is merely introduced to divert attention away from the main 
issues of the day. 

Again, I wish to commend the two of you. 

Ms. MiL£s. Thank you very much. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Hayes. Ms. Graham, before thanking the both of you, I just 
want to— in reviewing your testimony, I must say that I commend 
you as you should express great concern about your two boys, I 
think, in terms of their having an education, an opportunitv for an 
education, to be able to be /employed in a meaningful way. And you 
say, though, which it sort of makes me a little bit concerned about 
your own outlook, you're a lonp ways, it appears to me, from being 
a recipient of the Social Security benefits and terms of age, and if 
there be Social Security when you reach that age, given the tiense 
of direction we seem to be going in now, I have some question. 

You pay in your statement that it's pretty late for me. But there 
is still time for programs like this to keep children like my oldest 
son in school. Why do you feel it's late for you? If you were given 
an opportunity to go back to school and either a vocational level or 
either a school of higher learning, academically prepare yourself. 
Well, there's still time, I want to tell you. 

Would you take advantage of that opportunity? 

Ms. Graham. Yes, I would. The statement that was read was in 
the context of the Incentive Youth Employment Act, meaning that 
it was too late as a teenager of youth. 

Mr. Hayes Oh, it's clear now. Thanks a lot. [Applause.] 

We've just been joined by a Congressman of ours, who has been a 
champion in the rights of poor people in the area of education. He's 
a member of the Education and Labor Committee. I'd like to have 
him come forward as a witness to indicate his support for the legis- 
lation we've been discussing here today. And maybe give you some 
insight as to the specific approach to seeing to it that they are en- 
acted into law. 

Congressman Paul Simon. 

STATEMENT OF HON. PAUL SIMON, A REPRESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF ILLINOIS 

Mr. Simon. I thank you, very much» my colleague and friend, 
Charlie Hayes. And let me say to my friends here from Illinois that 
we are honored, as I'm sure Charlie Hayes has already told you, to 
have Gus Hawkins. I don't know how many of you remember the 
passage of the Humphrey-Hawkins Act; it was designed to see that 
we move ahead in jobs and someday we're going to implement it 
And the coauthor of that bill was a fellow named Gus Hawkins 
from the State of California, and long after most of us in public life 
are forgotten, Gus Hawkins is going to be remembered as the 
person who pioneered the national commitment to this humanitari- 
an gesture v/hich is not just a gesture, but a way that makes sense 
for this Nation. 

Let me, if I may, Mr. Chairman, we have two— you're chairing 
this hearing, I gather, my colleague Charlie Hayes, and Gus Haw- 
kins very shortly will be formally elevated to the chairmanship of 
the Education and Labor Committee so Mr. Chairman, it's plural 
here. 

Tm pleased to be here to join in support for the Youth Incentive 
Employment Act. We face a very similar situation in areas of 
urban poverty and areas of rural poverty. And that is. unemploy- 
ment among youth, particularly minority youth is just going up. 
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The unemployment figure in duly went up to 42 percent from 34 

percent. ui r j- 

We have a problem of joblessness; we have a problem of spendmg 
an awful lot of money on welfare; we have a problem with crime. 
And the answer to chose kind of problems, it seems to me, has to 
be two things: jobs, and educational opportunity. In mv humble 
belief, and Gus Hawkins and Charlie Hayes have heard me talk 
about this before, the great division in our society is not between 
black and white, or Hispanic and Anglo, or even nch and poor. It s 
between people who have hope and people who've given up. 

And the two things that really can give a spark of hope to people 
are having a chance for a decent meanin^ui iob, and seeing that 
your kids have a chance for an educational opportunity thats 
better than the one you had yourself. And I think that our govern- 
ment ought to be moving in that direction. 

Now, I note that my— I don't mean to make this a political 
event— but I note that the senior Senator from Illinois is going 
around the State saying that I want to spend billions of dollars put- 
ting people to work raking leaves. Well, 1 don't recall that I've ever 
said that I want to spend billions of dollars having people rake 
leaves. But I think there are a lot of things that need to be done in 
our society, and I think we face a choice, since we're not going to 
let people starve, or I hope we don't do that. 

We face a choice of paying people for doing something or paying 
people for doing nothing. And it just makes an awful lot more 
sense to me to give people the chance to do something productive, 
and so I join the two of you in sponsoring this kind of legislation 
and I'm proud to do it, and I think the meyority of people in this 
country want us to move in that direction. 

And I think there are ways we can save money and maybe have 
a weapons system or two less. And save some money in other 
areas, and have a better society in the process. Anyway, I'm just 
here to underscore what other witnesses have said, to say we re 
honored and pleased to have you here. Chairman Hawkins, and 
too and let me add my appreciation for the leadership of Charlie 

Way back when when my children were very young— they 
they're 23 and 20— they must have been about 3 and 6— we went to 
a meeting of the Packing House Workers, a luncheon meeting, and 
one of the songs we sane there was Charlie Hayes is our leader, we 
shall not be moved. And Charlie Hayes is still my leader and we re 
not going to be moved in our determination to see that every 
American has a chance for a job. 

I'd be happy to answer any questions you may have, either one 
of you. 

Mr. Hayes. I don't have any. Do you have any? 

Mr. Hawkins. May I simply say that one of the sad experiences 
that I face when I become chairman of the Education and Labor 
Committee will be to try to fill the void that you, Congressnian 
Simon, will be leaving on the committee in the field of education. 
It's a very difficult task, I knov/, and it's almost an impossible task, 
but let me bring it closer to home. 

I assume from what you've sa'a that in contrast to the Senator 
whom you will be replacing, ar a I'm sure you will, in terms of 
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Mr. Simon. I like the question so far. 

Mr. Hawkins. In terms of wages, one of the difficulties that I ve 
had as a sponsor of the Youth Incentive Entitlement Pilot project 
has been the introduction of a bill by the Senator from Illinois, Mr. 
Percy, to provide for a minimum wage. This is a very demeaning 
type of proposal. It is not designed to address the unemployment 
problem particularly of the black community. As I see it, the pro- 
posal is a disguised way of saying that there should be a separate 
black wage, a separate Hispanic wage, anJ a separate wage for 
women. 

It seems to me that it's moving in the wrong direction. We 
should be moving toward upgrading jobs so that individuals will 
not be stagnant at dead-end, low*scale jobs. I would assume that 
you disagree with the administration's subminimum wage proposal 
and that you will attempt, through training and education pro- 
grams, to upgrade minorities and women, so they can earn at least 
the minimum which itself is too low, and raise all of us to a higher 
level. 

Am I correct in my assessment? 

Mr. Simon. You are always correct i) your assessments. No» I 
couldn't agree more. If we were at a point where we were raising 
the minimum wage, then we shoud be taking a look at such a con- 
cept because we do have a problem when we raise the minimum 
wage — we have an increase of youth unemployment. At that point, 
we ought to be looking for options, but to come out of the blue as 
we are in this era of high unemployment, just doesn't make sense. 
On top of everything else, I'm advised that the Low Energy Income 
Assistance Act that helps people of limited income with their utili- 
ty bills is being held up and is not being brought up in the Senate 
because the senior Senator from Illinois wants to put this particu- 
lar amendment on that particular bill, and so it's a double disserv- 
ice to senior citizens and others who need a little help with their 
heating bills, and it just comes at the most inopportune time. 

And I think it's most unfortunate. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Mr. Simon. Let me, let me thank the two of you again and if we 
had more legislators in both the House and the Senate like Gus 
Hawkins and Charlie Hayes, let me tell you, this country would 
be— we'd be if I can use a phrase from down my end of the State, 
we'd be a country mile ahead of where we are right now. 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, we need the help in the Senate, too, don't 
forget. 

Mr. Simon. I hope to give it to you there. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you. 

Mr. Hawkins. Thank you. [Applause.] 

Mr. Haves. The House of Representatives' loss will be the U.S. 
Senate 8 gain, Paul Simon. The next panel will be Mr. Paul Giblin, 
legislative director. United Automobile Workers, and Mr. Hum- 
berto Salinas, president of the Association of Workers Rights. Mr. 
Giblin will lead off. 

Mr. GiBUN. Thank you. Congressman Hayes. 
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STATEMENT OF PAUL GIBLIN, LEGISLATIVE DIRECTOR, 
ILLINOIS UNITED AUTO WORKERS UNION 

Mr. GiBUN. My name is Paul Giblin» UAW legislative director in 
Illinois. It is a much desired opportunity to appear before this com- 
mittee on H.R. 5017. I wish to expr.«s the thanks and appreciation 
of the members of UAW, and this community, to the members of 
this committee for taking the time, making the effort, and displa^^- 
ing the interest and concern in one of the most distressing prob- 
lems facing this Nation, and especially all of the States here in the 
Midwest. 

Unemployment is exceedingly high and is presently 8.3 percent 
in Illinois. The most severely affected and the rate of unemploy- 
ment is highest amoi^ the young. The rate of unemployment of 
the young in the black and Hiopanic communities approaches 56 
percent. Think about it. 

That is a staggering figure. Over 50 percent of the young With no 
chance 

Mr. Haves. Mr. Giblin, can you wait just a minute. I just want to 
acknowledge— if I may— will you wait a minute, the presence in 
the hearing, I see he's leaving— of the alderman oif the second ward 
here where we are holding our hearings here. Alderman Bobby 
Rush. I want to acknowledge his presence. Thanks for coming Al- 
derman Rush, [i.pplause.] 

Mr. GiBUN. That is a staggering figure. Over 50 percent of the 
young, with no chance to share In this land of opportunity. This is 
not just a problem; it is a problem that is causing countless other 
problems. We all are aware of the reported increase in crime and 
vandalism but what of the other unreported increases in medical 
needs because of mental depression, and related illness 36 

Now, many beginning families are broken apart because of no 
income. Unemployment is the root cause. All of this is not just rel- 
egated to the mner cities; it is now a fact of life in the suburban 
areas, the collar counties and the rest of the great State of lUinoi*'. 

We in the labor unions that represent thousands of people are 
accutely aware of lost opportunity of jobs. In the State of Illinois, 
just in our area of representation, the UAW, there are still 30,000 
of our members on layofT or the plants have closed completely. 
Firestone in Quincy, IL, Local 201, UAW, is eone forever and so are 
750 jobs. International Harvester West Pullman Works, Chicago, 
Local 1307, UAW, in business for over 100 years, located in this 
community originally, gone forever, and so are 2,400 jobs here in 
this inner city. 

I know as well that all those 30,000 jobs that are gone forever 
also mean total families that are in hardship, the loss of homes, 
the loss of cars, not being abl^^ « ^ your child^n to college, the 
loss of food for the table. Thi'^ . a numan tragedy. 

We in our sector of involvement with the work force have seen 
no new opportunities in the last 4 years. It is more than clear to us 
that something must be done to try to reverse these conditions that 
have caused so much degw ddlion, cost to the taxpayer and waste 
of our precious resource, th-j youth of this great Nation. 

We, therefore, support H.R. 5017 and our studies show that it is 
indeed an incentive for youth employment and training. 
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Until that studv ia completed, UAW of course will not take a po- 
sition on the total bill. We can, however, state that some goals that 
our union believes in appears to be in this legislation. It is with 
great pride that we state our position before Hon. Congressman 
Hawkins, the father of the concept of full employment. 

First, we believe in full employment and we also believe it is the 
responsibility of Government to plan for full employment. The 
Humphrey-Hawkins bill passed some time ago stated that the Gov- 
ernment would be the employer of last resort, which is another 
wav of sayingi the Government is responsible for full employment. 

As I travel through this land, I remember things from my child- 
hood and tie them together. When I was 6, 7, and 8 years of agOi 
my father was on the WPA and my uncles were in the CCC. I'd 
like to give you an example of building this country, instead of no 
jobs and no opportunities. 

Today, as I regularly vacation in Philips, WI, a vei^ small sign, 2 
feet by 2 feet, is erected along side of county roaa W. The sign 
states the CGC erected the dam that created the lake on whoee 
banks of the town of Philips has grown. The population is about 
6,000. Because that lake is there, there is also a papermill that em- 
ploys 560 people on three shifts. It takes hundreds of loggers to 
supply the needed logs for the operation of the mill. 

In addition, the lake has created a recreation area for fishing, ca- 
noeing, boating, et cetera, and all the needed resorts and . isiness- 
es to support the desires of vacationers. I think it is very safe to 
say there are enough taxes paid to the Government in 1 dajr, today, 
to cover the entire cost of the construction by the CCC's in 1986. 
There are many other such examples across this Nation. 

But those were programs of building, not just making work. Gov- 
ernment planning and emplovment has made this Nation the 
greatest in the world. We should be proud of that and if H.R. 5814 
creates the climate of discussion and produces a piece of legislation 
that lets our Government live up to its f\ill potential, we of the 
UAW are ready to join in that discuFsion, and help. 

Again, I would like to thank the committee for coming to this 
great State and city and al^ the opportunity to appear before you. 
Thank you. [Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Paul Giblin follows:] 

Prwamd Statkmknt or Paul Gwun. UAW Lboislativc Diuctoii. Ilunois 

The Honorable Mr Hawkins. Chairman, the Honorable Mr. Charlie Hayee. My 
name Giblin* UAW Legislative Director in Illinoia. 

ii IS a much uoeired opportunity to appear before thii Committee on HR 5017. I 
wish to ezpreas the thanks and appreciation of the members of the UAW and this 
community to *he members of this committee for taking the time, making the effort, 
ai d displaying the interest and concern in one of the most distressing problems 
facing this Nation and especially all of the States here in the BfUd-West. 

Unempl^pient is exceedingly high and is presently 8.3% in Illinois. The most 
p'^wtrely affected and the rate of unenmloyment is highest among the young. The 
rate of unemployment of young in ^ Black and Hiipanic communities approaches 
5b%. Think about it. That ii a staggering figure. Over 60% of the young with no 
chance to share in this land of opportunity. Th*'i is not iust a problem, it is a prob- 
lem that is causing countless other problems. We are all aware of the reported in- 
creased crime and vandalism but what of the other unreported increases in medical 
needs because of mental depression and related illnesses? Now nuiny beginning fam- 
ilies are broken apart because of no income. 
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This legislation in section 4 provides for study and review before 
Qualifying for ftinds. Again, in section 6, the requirement exists to 
develop a meaningful incentive employment plan to be submitted 
before approval is granted to any plan. It appears to us that any 
claims that this program would be wasteful of taxpayers' money 
would be utterly false. Incorporated in this legislation is also the 
rejection of subminimum wage for the young. We salute you for 
your forthright position. 

We of the UAW have been involved in representing people for 
many years. Because of this experience, we Imve learned long ago 
that an incentive is by far a stronger motivation than any other. 
The incentive in this instance is for^minful emplt^ment. It is a 
powerful weapon for instilling self-worthTp^iderletemination, and 
starting plans for a future that does not now exist; in short, it does 
in fact create a future for each individual involved. And that is a 
magnificent creation. 

In addition, this legislation provides the training to develop skills 
and advance the educational opportunities so that those that are 
presently unemployable will never again experience the despair of 
a fiitureless tomorrow. By making training available and manda- 
tory, you are making a statement to the neglected youth of the 
Nation. Education is No. 1, and we in Government do care. 

As I said previously, the unemployment rate in Illinois is 8.8 per- 
cent. The rate has been so high that unemployment moneys paid 
out by the billions have bankrupted the unemployment lUnd in Illi- 
nois. We have borrowed over a billion dollars in each year for sev- 
eral years from the Federal Government. Only within the last few 
months did we reach a break-even point. That is the money taken 
by the unemployment compensation fund equaled the money paid 
out, which is still in the billions of dollars. With the recent in- 
crease in unemployment again we probably once again are in the 
red. 

The obvious reason for bringing up the subject of unemployment 
is that it makes more sense to spend billions of dollars on job cre- 
ation and training than it does to spend billions of dollars for being 
out of work. We obviously must take care of the unemployed, but it 
is aico just as clear that we can do so in a positive sense. 

We should look to the creation of jobs and training as is done 
here in H.R. 5017. We, of the UAW, applaud you for your initiative 
to help the youth of this great Nation. If we find any fault at all 
with this bill, it would be the cap that exists at 19 years of age. 
Those that were 19 years of agv'^ 3 years ago, and still do not have a 
job or a diploma, should also be i.elped at this late date. Since this 
was a need 3 years ago, and it is now, let us not pass these millions 
of young by because thev are over 19. 

We will conclude on H.R. 5017 by stating our whole-hearted sup- 
port and our intention to help in the passage of it. The future of 
our Nation deserves no less. 

If this committee would be so kind, I would also like to make a 
brief statement on H.R. 5814, which has been introduced by Hon. 
Mr. Charles Hayes and Hon. Mr. John Conyers. At the present 
time, we have referred this bill to our research department for 
study so that we can understand its full impact. 
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^1 of this is not just relegated to the inner citiee. It is now a fact of life in the 
suburban areas the collar countiea and the rest of this great Sute of Illinois. 

We in the Labor Unions that represent thousands of people are also acutely 
aware of the lost opportunity for jobs* In the State of Illinois, just in our area of 
representation, there are still 30,000 of our members on lay-off or the plants have 
closed completely. Firestone in Quincy, Local 201, UAW is gone forever and so are 
750 jobs. International Havester West Pullman Works, Chicago, Local 1307, UAW, 
in business of over 190 years, gone forever and so are 2400 jobs here in this mner 
city, I know as well that all thoee 80,000 jobs that are gone forever also mean total 
famUies that are in hardship. The loss of homes, the loss of cars and not being able 
to send their children to college. This is a human tragedy. 

We in our sector of involement with tlie work force-have seen no new opportuni- 
ties in the last four years, it is nsore than clear to us that something must be done 
to try to reverse these conditions that have caused so much degradation, cost to the 
taxpayer and waste of our most precious resource, the youth of this great Nation. 

We therefore support HR 6017 and our studies show that it is indeed an incentive 
for Youth employment and training. , ^ 

This legislation in Section 4 provides for study and review before qualifying for 
funds. A^in in Section 6, the requirement exists to develop a meaningftil incentive 
employment plan to be submitted before approval is granted to any plan. It appears 
to us that any claims that this program would be wasteful of taxpayers money 
would be utterly false. Incorporated in this legislation is also the rejection of Sub- 
minimum Wage for the young. We salute you for your forthriaht position. 

We of the UAW have been involved in repreeentins people for many years. Be- 
cause of this experience we have learned long ago that an incentive is by far a 
stronger motivation than any other. The incentive in this instwice is for painftil 
employment It is a powerftil weapon for instilling self worth, pride, determinauon 
and starting plans (or a ftatuie tnat does not now exist In short, it does m fact 
create a future for each individual involvH. . . . „ ^ ^ 

In addition, this lei^tion provides the training to develop skills and advance the 
educational opportunities so tut those that arc presently unemployable will never 
again experience the despair of a fiitureless tomorrow. Bv making training available 
and mandatory you are making a statement to the neglected youth of the Nation, 
Education is number one and we in government do cere. 

As I said previouly, the unemplcqonent rate in Illinois is 8.3%. The rate has been 
so high that the unemployment monies paid out Iqr the billions have bankrupted the 
Unemployment Fund in iUinois. We have borrowed over a billion dollars in each 
year for several' years from the Federal Qovemment only within the last few 
months, did we reach a break even point That is. the monev taken by the U.C. dxni 
equaled the money paid out which is stUl in the biUions of doUars. With the recent 
increase in Unemptoyment in Illinois, we are probably once again in the red. 

The obvious rsMon for bringing up the subject of unemployment is that it mekes 
far more sense to spend billions of dollan on job creation and training than it does 
to spend bUlions of dollare for being out of worli. We obviously must take care of the 
unemployed but it also Just as clear that we can do so. in a positive sense. We should 
look to the creation of Job and Training as is done here in HR 6017. 

We of the UAW applaud you for your initiative to help the youth of this great 
Nation. If we Tmd any fault at all with this BiU it would be the CAP that exists at 
19 years of age. Those that were 19 yeare of age three '8) years ago and stUl do not 
have a job or a diploma should also helped at this late date. Since this was a 
need three yean ago as it is now, 1st us CKOi pass those millions of young by because 
they are over 19. , , 

We will conclude on HR 5017 by sUting our wholehearted support and our inten- 
tions to help in the passage of it. The future of our Nation deserves no less. 

If this committee would be so kind, I would also like to make a brief statement on 
HR 5814 which has been introduced by the Honorable Mr. Charles Hayes and the 
Honoreble Mr. John Conyen. At the present time we have referred this Bill to our 
Research Department for study so that we can understand its full impact Until 
that study is completed the UAW of course will not take a position on the total Bill. 
We can however tUte some goals that our Union believes in that appears to be in 
this legislation. It is with great pride that we state our position before the Honore- 
ble Congressman Hawkins, the Father of the concept of Full Employment First, we 
believe in full employment and we also believe it is the resoonsibility of government 
to plan for full employment. The Humphrey-Hawkins Bill passed some time ago 
stated that tb'» government would be the employer of last resort, which is another 
way of saying the Government is responsible for Full Employment. 
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As I travel through this land I remember things from my childhood and I tie 
them together, when I was fr-T-S years of age my father was on the WPA and my 
Uncle was in the OOC. 

Today. I regularly vacation at Philips. Wisonsin and a very small iign— 2' by 2' is 
erected along, side of the Country Road "W." The sign states the OOC erected the 
Dam that created the Lake on whose banks the town of Phillips has grown. The 
population is about 6,000. Because that lake is there, there is also a paper mill that 
employees 660 people on three shifts. It takes hundreds of loggers to supplv needed 
logs for the operation of the mill. In addition, the lake has created a recreation area 
for fishing, canoeing, boating etc., and all dT the needed resorts and businesses to 
support the desires of vacationers. I think it is very safe to say, there are enough 
taxes paid to government in one day today, to cover the entire cost of the dam con- 
struction by the OOCs in 1986. 

Government Planning and employment has made this Nation the greatest in the 
world. We should be proud of that and if HR 6814 creates the climate of discussion, 
and produces a piece of legislation that lets our government live up to its fUll poten- 
tial, we of the UAW are ready to join in that discussion. 

Again, I would like to thank this Committee for coming to this great State and 
Ci^y and also for the opportunity to appear before you. 

Mr. Hayes. Mr. Salinas. 

STATEMENT OF HUMBERTO SALINAS, PRESIDENTi ASSOCIATION 

OF WORKERS RIGHTS 

Mr. Saunas. Buenos dias, Quisecior que me perdoneu par que mi 
testimonis es Ingles para todor aqiellas pinsoro que no hablam 
Ingles. 



My Congressmani good morning. 
Good momingi I would like to welcome the House Subcommittee 
on Employment Opportunities and its chairmani the Honorable 
Augustus F. Hawkins, to Qiicago, the city that is home to more 
than a half a million people of Latino heritage. 

I'm president of the Association for Workers Rights which was 
founded in 1962. Our organization was bom out of the need to pro- 
vide jobs for the Latino community. I would like to include that I 
am an organizer with the International League of Workers Union, 
and also under national secretaiy for the National Congress of Un- 
employed Organizations. 

And in our more than 20 years of struggleSi we have dealt and 
fought against many issu^i but we have had to deal primarily with 
the issue of discrimination in employment whichi as you know, 
generally means no employment for Latinos and blaicks — especially 
young Latinos and young blacks. 

I am here today to express the wholehearted support of the Asso- 
ciation for Workers Rights for H.R. 5017» the Youth Incentive Em- 
ployment Act and H.R. 5814, the Income and Jobs Action Act of 



Enactment of both is urgent. Without passage of both, there will 
be no jobs for anyone — and there certainly will be no jobs for our 
youth, be they Anglo, Latino, or Afro-American. 

I am not a mind reader, I am not a futurologist. But I am aii 
activist and read reports, Government reports, and the economic 
forecasts in the newspapers. And I know that there is no way out 
of the unemployment crisis unless we, and I respectfully submit 
unless the Congress, take the bold action that is needed to make a 
complete turn around in our Nation's priorities and the allocation 
of our Nation's resources. 
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Mr. Chairman, I call upon your subcommittee to give H.R. 5017 
and H.R. 5814 a do pass recommendation. 

Let us take these two pieces of legislation to the body politic. Let 
us run with them, let us capture the imagination and hearts of 
every American with a vision of the future where we can, in the 
words of the Founding Fathers, begin the pursuit of happiness in- 
stead of the pursuit of nonexistent jobs. 

We are not here today asking for handouts— there s enourii of 
that coming from the Pentagon these days, and from the tin horn 
dictators it supports around the world. Instead, we are here asking 
for fairness— for a fair shot at an opportunity to provide food, 
clothing, and shelter, as well as a decent education for our families 
and our children. 

Mr. Chairman, honorable members of this subcommittee: We 
want; we need; we demand jobs! 

As the sign at the foodlinc says, "Give us a job; we 11 pay for the 
cheese." [Applause.] 

It is a cnme to force my kids, to force my younger brother and 
sister, to force an entire generation to live through this nightmare. 
For all of my rather short life, I have worked with children, with 
young adults, ^/dth the unemployed, with women who are sole sup- 

rirters of families, and always, the cry is the same. Over and over, 
have heard people saying, "Give me respect; let me be proud. 
Give me the right to earn a living in this land of ours." 

The Latino community, not just here in Chicago, but all oyer ev- 
erywhere, is growing faster than anv other ethnic sroup in the 
Nation. And because of the overcrowded schools, the nigh droFtout 
rate, and the lack of jobs, the ability of an entire generation to 
make its contribution, not only to the Latino community, but to 
the Nation as a whole, is threatened. We are ;>roud that we come 
from families and traditions which have always respected the 
rights of others. We are proud of our energies and skills. It is part 
of our culture to earn our daiW bread so that we can face our chil- 
dren as productive members of society. . 

We don't think that we are asking for much— and certainly 
we're not asking for too much— because, for generations, we have 
planted, cultivated, harvested and processed most of the food con- 
sumed by the people of our country. 

Jobs, jobs, and more jobs. Empower every citizen with the abilitv 
to contribute his or her share to our Nation's wealth and well- 
being. Let there be no handouts, no cheese lines, no unemployment 
lines, and no welfare lines. 

And most of all, let there be no headlines announcing the trage- 
dy of a nuclear war. Tliank you. [Applause.] 
[Prepared statement of Humbert© Salinas follows:] 

PrKPABXD &rATSMCNT or HUUBUtTO SiOINAS, PbBBIDXNT, AaWaATION rOR WOMUBB 

Rioim 

Good morning. I would like to welcome the Houw Sub<Jommittee on Employment 
Opportunitiei and ita Chaint>an, the Honorable Auffuttua F. HawkinB, to Chicago, a 
city that i« home to more than a half million people of Latino heritage. 

The Aaaociation for Worken RighU wm founded in 1%2. Our organization waa 
bom out of the need to provide joba for the Latino Community. 

In our more than 20 yeara of atniggle, we have dealt with and fought a^aiiut 
many issues. But we have had to deal primarily with the iaaue of diacrimination in 
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employment which, ae you know, generally meana no employment for Latinoe and 
Blackfi—eepecially young Latinoe and young BlackB. 

I am here todmr to expreu the wholehearted 8up|x>rt of the As80ciation for Work* 
era Right* for HR-5017, the Youth Incentive Employment Act and HR-5814. the 
Income and Jobs Action Act of 1984. 

Enactment of both is urgent. Without paaeage of both, there will be no Jobs for 
anyone— and there certainly will not be joM for our youth, be they Anglo» Latino or 
Afro-American. 

Tm not a mind reader. Tm not one of those futurologists. But I am an activist. I 
do read government reports and the economic forecasts in the newspapers. And I 
know that there is no way out of the unemployment crisis unless we— and, I respect- 
fully submit, unless the Congress— takes the bold action that is needed to make a 
complete turn around in our nation's priorities and the allocation of our nation's 
resources. 

Mr. Chairman: I call upon your Sub^mroittee to give HR-G017 and HR-5814 
*'Do Pass*' recommendations. 

Let us take these two pieces of legislation to the body politic. Let us run with 
them * * * let us capture the imagination and hearts of every American with a 
vision of the future where we can, in the words of the Founding Fathers, begin "the 
pursuit of happiness" instead of the pursuit of non-existent Jobs. 

We are not here asking for handouts— there's enough of that coming from the 
Pentagon therie days and from the tin horn dictators it supports around the world. 
Instead, we ar& here asking for fairness— for a fail* shot at an opportunity to provide 
food, clothing and rhelter as well as a de^nt education, for our fanUUes and our 
children. 

Mr. Chairman, Honorable Members of this Subcommittee: We want * * * we 
need * * * we demand Jobs! 

As the sign at the food line says, "Give us a job. We'll pay for the cheesel" 

It is a crime to force kids * * * to force my younger brother and sister * * * to 
force an entire generation to live through this nkhtmarel 

For all of my rather short life I have worked with children, with young adults, 
with the unemployed^ with women who are the sole support of families— and 
always* the cry is the same. Over and over I hear people saying: "Give me respect. 
Let me be proud. Give me the right to earn a living in this land of ours." 

The Latmo Community, not Just here in Chicago but everywhere, is growing 
faster than any other ethnic group in the nation. And, because of overcrowded 
schools, the high dropout rate and the lack of Jobs the ability of an entire genera- 
tion to nmke iU contribution, not only to the Latin community, but to the nation as 
a whole is threatened. 

We are proud that we come from families and traditions which have always re- 
spected the rights of others. We are proud of our energies and skills. It is part of our 
culture to earn our daily bread so that we can face our children as productive mem« 
bers of societv. . 

We don't think that we are asking for much— and certainly we are not asking for 
too much— because, for generations we have planted, cultivated, harvested and proc- 
essed most of the food consumed by the people of our country. 

Jobs! Jobs! And more JofasI Empower every citizen with the ability to contribute 
his or her share to our nation's wealth and well being. 

L«t there be no handouts, no cheese lines, no unemployment lines and no welfare 
lines! 

And most of all, let there be no headlines announcing the tragedy of nuclear war! 

Mr. Hayes. I want to say to both Mr. Salinas, president of the 
Association of Workers Rights, and Mr. Giblin, legislative director 
from United Automobile Workers, we certainly want to thank 
you for what has been very good testimony. I do hope Mr. Giblin of 
the UAW, researches 5814, they will find it a measure that they 
can support. [Applause.] 

We're only out to try to do what we can to help people who we 
think need help. And I know given the kind of track record that 
UAW has, much of what is contained in that bill are things that 
you've supported in the past And I don't think there will be any 
difficulty in coming to a favorable conclusion. 
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And to youi Mr. SalinaSi I realize the Latino community is cer- 
tainly an mtegral part of the total Chicago community. Sometimes, 
your purpose is misunderstood. There's such a scarcity of jobs. One 
of the dangers is that some of our own people are out of work. 
When I see our own people who are out of work — particularly 
minorities and black people — I feel that we should have more jobs 
programs for people in need. Tm just telling it like it is. 

But I think there's enough in this society of ours, if we change 
our prioritiesi to provide work and meaningful <^mployment for all 
of us. I want to thank you for support for tho H.R. 5814 and H.R. 
5017. Thank you very muchi both of you. [Applause.] 

We have a fmal witness today. I think it's only fitting that he be 
asked to come forward and present his statement into the record. If 
you would come forward now, Mr. Lumpkini who's the chairperson 
of the Save Our Jobs Committee, from Wisconsin Steel Workers 
South Side. [Applause.] 

Go right ahead. 

STATEMENT OF FRANK LUMPKIN, CHAIRPERSON, SAVE OUR 
JOBS COMMITTEE, WISCONSIN STEEL WORKERS OF SOUTH 
CHICAGO 

Mr. Lumpkin. I want to say thank you to Mr. Hawkins and our 
own Tongressman Hayes. I want to just say a few words about the 
Wis. >nsin Steel workers and I think here we have living proof that 
there must be a law, there murt be a guaranteed law that would 
benefit the working people in this country. 

We've found for the first time, that there was no such law in this 
place, when we went downtown after they closed up the class with- 
out even paying our money. Tm ^>eaking on behalf of 3|500 Wis- 
consin Steel workers of South Chicago^ who lost their jobs when 
International Harvester closed down its plant, 4 years and 4 
months ago. 

Now Wisconsin Steel workers find themselves a pauper in the 
land that they gave their all to build. You can imagine how people 
feel when they spend a lifetime payins for a home and then have 
the bank take it away from them. Subsequently, their unemploy- 
ment compensation ran out and there were no jobs. 

How could you make mortgage payments? Unemployment kills. 
Over 400 of the 2,800 workers, pavement workers, at Wisconsin 
Steel have died since that plant closed. How many would still be 
alive today if we H.R. 58'.4 and H.R. 5017 had been enacted into 
law? 

They stopped our medical benefits after the plant closed. We 
need the Hayes Income Job Action Act because it would extend 
medical benefits. One Wisconsin Steel worker, whose wife had 
cancer, was forced to continue medical insurance. He had to keep 
his medical insurance; todav that medical insurance has cost them 
over $8,000 a year. That is (2,000 more than his paycheck. 

Any person willing and anxious to work should have the legal 
right to a job or enough income to support a family. That's why we 
ask Congress to pass H.R. 5814 to put this principle into law. We 
agree with Mayor Washington — $1 million program to be paid by 
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Federal funds. We are trying to save the Wisconsin Steel No. 6 mill 
because it would provide jobs. 

It would help our whole community to pass the Hayes bill today. 
And today we really think the Congressman could come in here 
and we just hope that some way, ti'at these Congressmen will look 
into the jobs bill and the rights of all workers, because at this 
point, the Federal Government is payu'g us a guar^teed paycheck 
and without any questions, a couple ^,eeks ago, they cut by $100 
without even giving me a reason for doing it. 

They not only cut mine, but they cut sll of us. We just hope that 
with a Congressman, like Mr. Hayes and Mr. Hawkins, that the 
workers will have some way of seeing to it that what is taken away 
from them must give the workers a reason for taking that money 
which they earn for 30 years in plant working. 

Thank you very much. [Applause.] 

[Prepared statement of Frank Lumpkin follows:] 

Prepared Statement or Frank Lumpkin, Chairperson, Save Our Jobs Committee, 
Wisconsin Steel Workers op South Chicago 

We are living proof that there must be a law that guarantees working people the 
benefits we spend our whole life working for. I am speaking in behalf or the 3,500 
Wisconsin Steelworkers of South Chicago who lost their Jc^ when International 
Harvester closed our plant down, 4 vears and 4 months ago. Now Wisconsin Steel* 
workers find themselves paupers in this land they gave their all to build. 

You can*t imagine how pMple feel when we spend a life paying for a home and 
have to sit, and yes, cry if you please, while the Bank takes it away from you. But 
our unemployment compensation ran out, and there were no jobs. How could you 
make mortgage payments? 

Unemployment killal Over 400 of us have died since the plant closed. Many would 
still be alive if HR 6814 had been Uw. 

They stopped our medical benefits afler the plant closed. We need the Hayes 
Income and Jobs Action because it would extend medical benefits. One Wisconsin 
steelworkers whose wife had cancer was forced to continue medical insurance. It's 
gone up to 18,000 a year. That's $2,000 more than his pensioni 

Any person, willing and anxious to work, should have the legal right to a job or 
enough income to support a family. That's why we ask Congress to pass HR 5814 to 
put this principle into law. We agree with Mayor Washington's one million job pro- 
gram to be paid by federal funds. We are trvlng to save the Wisconsin Steel No. 6 
mill because it could provide jobs. It would Kelp our wholt community to pass the 
Hayes Income and Job Action Act. 

Mr. Hayes. Thank you very much. No, no questions. I would like 
to, before summation^ yield to my colleague, Cungressman Haw- 
kins, and see if he has a final statement to make? 

Mr. Hawkins. Well, Mr. Hayes, 1 1^ ink the witnesses have stated 
the issues much better than I could possibly do so. I wish to com- 
mend all of them and to commend you for the leadership you're 
providing. 

I think the day has been very constructive. Not only have we 
found criticism of things that are wrong, but we've also had, I 
think, excellent testimony of how conditions can be corrected. I 
think it's a very positive, upbeat mood that we have witnessed here 
today. I wish to personally thank you and the people of the city of 
Chicago for the courtesy yon have extended to me and the staff that 
came out with the committee from Washington. Most of all, thank 
you for inviting us. 

We will be very glad to come back at any time that we can be of 
any service. Thank you very very much. Mr. Hayes. [Applause.] 
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Mr. Hayes. In my concluding remarksi I would like to thank you, 
Congressman Hawkins, for having given an opportunity for the 
panelists who appeared here before our subcommittee, and to give 
me an opportunity personally to serve as chairperson of this hear- 
ing, and to those few people who are here who did not get a chance 
to testify, certainly your applause on occadon would indicate that 
you're supportive of the issaes which have been dipcussed here. 

Those of you who may have come here with prejpared testimony, 
even though you didn't get an opportunity to testify, may I suggest 
you leave with us those prepared statements that you brought with 
you. This, in my opinion, is a good beginning. To begin to indicate 
at least that things are not as well as the pictures that are being 
painted by this administration, in terms of how well we're doing 
and recovery of our economy. 

You have just witnessed the conduction of this hearing in the 
poorest congressional district in the whole State of Illinois, and it 
ranks high in terms of per capita income when it comes to poor 
being poor, in the whole united States. 

About 92 percent of the First Congressional District are people 
who happen to be black and about 60 percent of tiiem are unem- 
ployed youth. 

I have concerns, you have concerns, the job is not going to be 
easy. I don't want to politicize this hearing; it's not m^ purpose. 
But I do want to be factual. We do— I don't want to— I kid you not. 
I know I hear from you in my office* ^^Can't you help me get a job.'' 
The mechanisms that we've talked about here even when I was a 
part of the parade of those of you participatini^ on Saturday, right 
through the heart of this First Congressional District, where the es- 
timates are that a million people witnessed that pax^sde. the thing 
that I heard most was, ''Man, can yon help me fina a job?" 

I don't hold out much hope for any real movement on the part of 
this administration in terms o( changing its sense of direction to 
help people who need help, like many of you. Hence, it becomes 
your and my responsibility to do all we can to change the composi- 
tion of the executive branch of our Qovemment, and yes, change 
the composition of the legislative branch of our Government, and 
elect people to ofRce on November 6 who are going tc- be responsive 
to the needs of people. 

That's what it amounts to, and I want to thank you for coming. 
We were operating within the framework of a 3-hour hearing, we 
are prettv much on time. I just want to say to the staff here in Chi- 
cago, and I want to acknowledge the yeoman work that have been 
done by the one who coordinated this effort to make preparation 
for this hearing from my staff was Sydney Ordower, with l^al 
help from Haritn Razaa. 

They did the most to put this together. And I want to sav to Con- 
gressman Hawkins that we welcome you to Chicago, and without 
your contribution, we could not have succeeded in accomplishing 
what I think we've accomplished here todav. We've got a bc^ning 
here. Thank you very much for what you ve done, and thank you 
good people for coming. [Applause.] 

[Whereupon, at 12:16 p.m., the subcommittee hearing was ad- 
journed.] 

[Text of H.R. 5814 and additional materials submitted for the 
record follow:] 
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98THCONQRESS YT n A 

2D SESSION H. K. OOl4 

To promote genuine and suiuinable recovery and a full employment society by 
extending and fully implementing the Employment Act of 1946 and the Puil 
Employment and Balanced Qrowtb Act of 1978. 



IN THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

JUNR 11, 1984 

Mr. Hayrr (for himself and Mr. Conybbr) introduced the following bill; which 
was referred jointly to the Committees on Education and Labor, Armed 
Services, Government Operationi, Banking, Pmance and Urban Affairs, and 
Ways and Means 



A BILL 

To promote genuine and sustainable recover}' and a full employ- 
ment society by extending and fully implementing the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946 and the Pull Employment and Bal- 
anced Growth Act of 1978. 

1 Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa- 

2 tives of the United States of America in Congress assembled, 

3 dHOBT TITLE 

4 Section 1. This Act may be cited as 'The Income and 

5 Jobs Action Act of 1984". 

6 THE RIGHT TO BABN A LIVING 

7 Sec. 2. (a) Every adult American able and willing to 

8 earn a living through paid work haa the right to a free choice 
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1 ainoni; opportunities for usrrul. prodiidive and fulfilling; paid 

2 (Mnployniont (part- or fulUtimc) at dmnit wages or for s(»lf- 

3 oinploymont. 

4 (b) All Federal departments, agencies, and conunissions 

5 shall plan and carry out their policies, programs, projects, 

6 and budgets in a manner that will contribute to establi>:hing 

7 and maintaining conditions under which all adult Americans 

8 may freely exercise this right. 

9 (c) Neither the Federal Reserve System nor anv Federal 

10 department, agency, or commission may directly or indirectly 

1 1 promote rwession, stagnation, or involuntary unemployment 

12 as a means of reducing wages and salaries or inflation. 

13 THE KIGUT TO AN ADEQUATE STANDARD OF LIVING OF 

14 AMERICANS UNABLE TO WORK FOR PAY 

15 Sec. 3. (a) Every adult American unable to work for 

16 pay has the right to an adequate standard of living that rises 

17 with increases in the wealth and productivity of the society. 

18 (b) No adult American shall be judged unable to work 
113 merely because of the unavailability of suitable paid einploy- 

20 ment opportunities at a given time or place or because of the 

2 1 lack of pnivious employment. 

22 (e) In the absence of such opportunities and until such 

23 opportunities can be provided under section 2, an adult 

24 American able and willing to work for pay shall be provided 

25 with whatever income is required to maintain a moderate 
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1 level of living, as defined by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 

2 for an urban family of ^our. 

*i CONVERSION PLANNING 

4 Skc. 4. There is hereby established a fund in the Treas- 

5 ury to be known as the * 'Conversion Planning Fund" (in this 

6 Act referred to as the "Fund"). From any amount appropri- 

7 atcd to the Secretary of Defense for each fiscal year begin- 
H ning after September 30, 1984, one percent shall be deposit- 
9 ed into the Fund. The purposes of the Fund shall be — 

10 (1) to promote the conversion of economic produc- 

1 1 tion from military to civilian sectors; 

12 (2) to promote the conversion of economic produc- 
l*i tion from civilian sectors that are declining in produc- 
14 tion to civilian sectors that are increasing in production 
IT) and that have a greater potential for offering useful 
IH and productive employment; and 

1 7 (3) to assist in the implementation of the program 

IH and financial plan developed by the President under 

19 sections 5 and 6 of this Act. 

20 (b) There is hereby established an office in the Execu- 

21 tive Office of the President to be known as the "Conversion 

22 IManning Office". The duties of the Conversion Planning 
2:i Office shall be to administer the Fund created in subsection 
24 (a) in order to carry out the purposes of the Fund as de- 
2!) scribed in this Act. 
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1 LOCALLY Ha\^:D PLANNING 

2 ^ Sec. 5. (a) Within six months after the date of cnact- 

3 ment of this Act and thereafter in each annual economic 

4 report and budget message, the President shall transmit to 

5 Congress a staged program to create conditions under which 

6 the rights set forth in sections 2 and 3 may be fully and freely 

7 enjoyed and to set forth how the Fund created by section 4 

8 may bo most productively used. 

9 (b) Such program shall be designed to prevent or coun- 

10 terbalance undue eoncentration of Federal or corporate 

11 power by fostering recovery and full employment planning 

12 bv— 

13 (1) town, city, county, and State governments and 

14 their agencies in urban, suburban, and agricultural 

15 areas of the country; and 

16 (2) small and large business enterprises; labor or- 

17 ganizations and trade unions; the unemployed; non- 

18 profit, voluntary, and cooperative organizations (includ- 

19 ing neighborhood, tenant and home owners' association 

20 and corporations); women; and racial and ethnic 

21 minorities. 

22 (c) Such program shall be designed to promote eondi- 

23 tions for more self-empowerment by people victimized by dis- 

24 crimination in hiring, training, wages, salaries, fringe bone- 

25 fits, or promotion on the basis of prejudice concerning race, 
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1 ethnic background, gender, age, religion, political or sexual 

2 orientation, or personal disability. 

3 (d) Such program shall include, but need not be limited 

4 to, general and specific policies and projects designed — 

5 (1) to provide quick action through reductions in 

6 real and nominal interest rates, voluntary work-sharing 

7 arrangements^ and a program of private and public 

8 works and services to use the abilities of the unem- 

9 ployed in repairing and improving the Nation's infra- 

10 structure of private industry, public facilities, human 

11 services, and natural resoir es, 

12 (2) to provide impro. J Federal incentives for 

13 small and large business enterprises; labor organiza- 

14 tions and trade unions; the unemployed; and non-profit, 

15 voluntary, and cooperative organizations (including 

16 neighborhood, tenant, and home owners' associations 

17 and corporations), with the receipt of any Federal in- 

18 centives by larger corporations conditioned on their 

19 performance in living- up to well-defmed standards of 

20 corporate responsibility, including the obligation regu- 

21 larly to certify compliance with laws and regulations 

22 governing working conditions, labor relations, effirma- 

23 tive action, environmental protection, taxation, election 

24 contributions, and bribery at home or abroad; 
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(3) to prnvido for Federal grants to promote cre- 
ative initiatives by local and State governments and 
their agencies in planning and budgeting for genuine 
recovery and a full employment society; 

(4) to promote singed reductions in paid working 
time by reducing the average work week in manufac- 
luring to no more than 35 hours without any corre- 
sponding loss in w eekly wages: 

(5) to vastly increase the opportunities for volun- 
tary part-time employment with full fringe benefits; 

(6) to take such other steps as may be needed to 
cope with the threat of increased unemployment caused 
by the increased use of technology; 

(7) to provide for vastly improved education, 
training, and retraining of managers, technicians, the 
employed, and the unemployed, 

(8) to prevent plant closings through all feasible 
means (including conversion to other forms of produc- 
tion and ownership) and provide standards (including 
measures such as appropriate advanced notice, termi- 
nation payments, and extention of health benefits) for 
any corporation planning to close, substantially reduce, 
or relocate its operations; 

(9) to pron)ote conversion from military to civilian 
production; and 
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t (10) to control inflation. 

2 FINANCIAL PLAN 

Sk(\ H. (a) As part of the annual program developed by 

4 the President under section 5, the President shall transmit to 

5 Congress a short- and long-range financial plan to accomplish 
n the purposes of this Act. 



7 (b) Such plan shall include, but need not be limited to— 

8 (1) reductions in the military' budget; 

\) (2) recommendations for increased revenues 

10 through the reduction or elimination of wasteful tax ex- 

1 1 penditures and other loopholes in the tax laws; 

12 (3) reduction in interest payments on the Federal 

13 debt by reductions in both real and nominal interest 

14 rales and Federal deficits; 

m (4) recommendations for the appropriate use and 

II) direction of public and private pension f\.nds: and 

17 (f)) the creation or promotion of private and public 

IK development banks, particularly in neighborhoods and 

lil other areas of high unemployment and poverty. 

20 ((') Any outlays proposed under this section and section 

2 1 r> shall be presented in terms not only of gross outlays but 

22 also of net outlays, eoniputed with a full estimation of— 

2;{ (1) outlay reductions resulting from fewer people 

24 receiving unemployment eomp<»nsation. public assist- 

2'> ance. and other transfer payments (without necessarily 

1 iikludin^' rrdurjd oiirlp.y*' rr^'Mhin^ »»•••!!! iniprovftiM**'*^ 

2 in publir health and snfely); ami 

3 (2) additional receipts from social set r.rifv . 

4 innnne, and corporate taxes, as a result of liighci em- 
r» plnymenl anJ nun* loiig-tenu profiti^Mlitx by b\i/?nc.< 
U enterprises, partinilarh small businesses. 
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ttoAKD STATmtNT Of BuNDA Cajuhuta Giun. Unwhoyh,. Chkaoo, n, 
mjn. Acnd Hou« bill 6814. tJff^^'illS'SriiSS, 

nmy others in thia city and acnw our naSon. SSt ft i?2«iSS; tlSTT-^^ 
After I was paroled, I was in contMtwith th« SiVVnvLLAmtt^^ 




• Fli&ir,*" Jetton thM.pi«t, ck»?;«iS;^ta2' 

worker, .Td'XkLffitedSS^^ iSkS? Sj^S jr"te*tti* 
and in some cases their families auad livM 

bill M?! committee wiU recommend ftUl congrMsional support for House 
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T£ank ''ou ^^'^ penitentiaries, and correctional facilitiee or in th6 mot^M. 



Samukl Memouax. CoMMUNiry Chuxch, 

Chicago, IL 

To THt CoMf irm: I am wholeheartedly in iupport of the paasage of theee em- 
ployment bills, as it will give new hope to thousands of lost citizens» who have prac- 
tically given up. 

Working people are productive citizens, who pay taxes— instead of Hepending on 
beinf liabilities to our tax orstem. They have pride and stand as role models for the 
youths of our oommunify. 

Unemployed people cause many to end up in the dope scene, or in the penal insti- 
tutions. It generally costs more to subsidise the above than to make jobs possible. 

I am amused that fUnds are alwavs available ($16,000 to $20,000 per person annu- 
allv), while much less can be spent m making jobs for theee people. 

I was touched by the young man where fvisited in prison who stated* 'i would 
not be here if rd been able to get any kind of a job.'' 

I was also toi^hed by a young man who had come to our jobs program at our 
church who stated* *Tou can have mv first fiUl check if you can get me a perma- 
nent job!" I explamed that the churcFs job sendee was free. 

There are many who are turned away from welfare, and who are totally lost. This 
jobs program would be the salvation to so many who have nowhere to turn. 

It would give opportunity to all, which is what we are promiiedl 

Rev. Mamok H. Hall. 



(From Uw ChfifCiAii Scimc* Mooitor] 

GiVB Cm Fau Shaik or Jos Dollass 

(By State Representative Barbara Flynn Currie] 

Federal job dollars are in the news this week as Chicago charges the Thomi»on 
administration with shortchanging the city in its allocation of federal fbnds. 

I offered legislation in Springfield this session that would have helped to protect 
the city from state short shrift. The bill eimply provided that the governor must use 
the same employment indices for local distribution that were used by the federal 
government to determine Illinois' ovevmil share of federal job training mdnies in the 
first place. The bill was opposed hy the Thompson administration and it failed, by a 
handful of votes, to pass ttib Illinois House. 

It is true that most cS the federal j^ training fiinds that come to the sUtes must 
be passed directly on to locil govemmenU. States were not intended to make these 
migor allocations on a discretionary basis. But a good deal of diKretion— and the 
potentml to upset federal priorities—creeps into the system if the states can fiddle 
with the formulas as they make their allocations. 

Conmss indeed wanted to help regions with high levels of unemployment 
through the job training program. But Congress also wanted to provide job training 
to specific populations with high unemployment rates— teenagers and minorities, 
for example. If the state allocation formula ignores unemployment figures among 
targeted groups, dollars will flow primaril) along geographic lines to the ipiclusion 
of other training priorities. Congress didn't intend to short^hrift job help for black 
teenagers, among whom the unempl(vment rate is above 60 percent. It's a shame 
the Thompson allocation formula does. 

My other measures to improve state distributton of federal Job fimds fared better 
in Springfield this year. House Bill 8081 requires public hearings at both the local 
and 9ato levels before federal job dollars are spent, and incorporates the recommen- 
dations of the legislature's advisory committee on block grante. Those recommenda- 
tions establish clear timetables for sgency plans to spend federal block grant 
monies, and should in cr ea s e the legislature^ capacity to oversee state human serv- 
ice priorities. Public hearings will be a valuable tool for hii^dighting the use of job 
training dollars for those who are esecially in need (rf* job skilis--older women, mi- 
norities, young people and the handicapped. 

Another successful measure, House Reeolution 823, should also improve services 
to targeted populations. The resolution calls upon the Department of Commerce and 
Community AflUrs, the state agency that distributes federal j^ dollars, to create 
bonus systems to reward job training promms for hard4o-place groups. The 
present qfstem, with a heavy emphasfi on job statistics, actually encourages the 
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spending of training dollars on people who could readily find work without extra 
help. 

while surely job training programs must demonstrate that the skills they teach 
improve people's opportunities to fmd and keep jobs, it makes no sense to spend tax- 
paver dollars training people who don't need training. An inventive system can pro- 
vide a useful balance in this state's job training program by encouraging groups 
with special needs. 

At a conference last winter organized bv the Women's Bureau of the federal 
Labor Department, we heard from Marta white, a member of the board that runs 
Chicago's kh training partnershijpjprogram. She told us federal fiinds to Chicago 
would be fewer under the new JlrA program than they had been in years past 
under older programs like CETA. 

JTPA will do us some good. But Thompson's refusal to pass on even our fair share 
of depleted funds will make it tougher for this city. 



Prepared Statement or Babbite U. Peyton, President, South Shore Chamber or 

Commerce, Chicago, IL 

Mr. Chairman, mv Congressman, Mr. Hayes and other honorable members of the 
Subcommittee on Employment; distinguished guests, ladies and gentieman: I, Ba- 
bette U. Peyton, president of the South Shore Chamber of Ccnnmerce and project 
designer and director for the "Young Entreprenuers of the Untveiae" program now 
to Make a Buck take this opportunity to thank you for allowing me to prsaent testi. 
mony in support of H.R. 5017, short titled Youth Incentive Employment Act 

It was inspiring to review H.It 6017 which states "to eBtablish a program to pio- 
vide part-time school year and fUU-time summer emplcqrment to eoonoimadly diMd- 
vantaged youths who are pursuing ftirther education or training leading to uniubd* 
dized employment. H.R 5017 is clearly needed. This summer, the South Shore 
Chamber of Commerce received salaries only for economically disadvantaged youth 

S;es 14-21 and supervisors to launched an innovative program for work experience, 
owever our program which is servicing over 200 people on a day to day basis this 
summer program that combines education, training and work esperience focused on 
job creation and entreprenuership development toward the creaoon of wealth. The 
finding for this program are coming through MYET by authority of the JPTA. 

The program itself is a mass adaptation Ihrom my upcoming book "How to make a 
buck. Our results so far have been astoundingly measureable. Our end of program 
documented summary will be made available to membera of this committee for a 
comprehensive review of goals, objectives, strategies and positive terminatioiiSt to in- 
clude actual ongoing residuals as a result of this program. The youth in the pro* 
gram as well as the adults and speakers we have had and continue to have seem to 
view our program as one of the best kept secrets toward helping someone to im« 
prove the qufuity of life regardless of whether they are emplcqred or underemployed 
and certainly reaUzing that age, race, religion sex* treed, handicap or color should 
never be a cause to limit your dreams. 

Thank you very much once sffain for allowing me to present testimony in behalf 
of the chamber of commerce. We hope that when this bill is nasend and finding is 
approved you will consider our program as one of the model pilots. H.R. 5017 de- 
serves all the support it can get and all our youth including the o^es of that are 
here want to know how they can help to support this bill to ensure it's passage and 
therefore additional opportunities for growth and ensucess extended to them. 



P;:eparxo Statement or Harold L Lucas, Apult Supsavisoa, MAvoa's Suioaa 
Yoimi Employment and Training Procram 

Good day» Congressman Hayes and members of the Subcommittee on Employment 
Opportunities of the U.S. House of Representatives. My name is Harold L. Lucas. I 
am a community organizer and publicist involved and active in efTorts to improve 
the quality of life in the near southside Lakefront communities of the 1st Congrea- 

sionai District. 

I am currently employed as an adult supervisor v^ith the mayor's summer youth 



Robert Taylor homes and adjacent 3rd ward community implementing (the 
T.R.U.T.H. neighborhood redevelopment project, an innovative community economic 
development thrust designed to help eliminate minority poverty, economic depres- 
sion and urban blight. 



employment 




working with youn^ adults from the 
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I am here accompanied by youth participenta who are working on the project ai 
community/economic development trainee*, to ipeak in gupport ofthe Youth Incen- 
tive Employment Act (H.R. 6017). Although I have not read the legislative initiaUve 
authored by Rep. Augurtua F. Hawkins and Senator Edward M. Kennedy. I have an 
intuitive feeling that the bUl would increase support for the T.R.U.T.H. neighbor- 
hood redevelopment project which utUiies the talents and energy of low^n<»«5 
youth to promote neighborhood economic develi^ment. I also support H.R. BBlj 
Income and Job* Action Act for the bills proposed assistance to unemployed and 

ySweSt StSSy*of 1980 census tract data, conducted by Roosevelt University ur- 
banologiat Pierre De Vise indicates that the poorest community in America is the 
mid-«)uth portion of the Robert TayWr homes on State Street be^een ^^th and 51st 
Streets. The 1980 census daU shows that the per capita income for the 5.681 people 
living in the four block area is only 11.339 a ysar. the lowest of any area m the 
U.SA. 

This Bocio/economic reality exists based on long term politick compromises that 
have maintained patronage abuses and prevented any comprehensive community 
development strategy from being implemented in near soutiiside neighborhoods. 

In 1984. to be experiencing depression era massive ^leasnees among blacli l^mca- 
goans in the Ist Congressional bistrict remains an issue of political wid economic 
concern. From a historic perspective, at one point in the political evolution of the 
black community in Chicago, the 1st District Congressional seat was the highest 
elected office that our black political leadership could aspire U). 

Today, black political leadership is now in place at all levels of city, state and na- 
tional government. There can be no excuse for not implementing an affiressive 
neighborhood economic development plan in the Ist Congressional Dutiict. Sure we 
can blame the 50% unemployment among our youth on federal budget cuts perpe- 
trated by the Reagan administration. Or we can continue to accuse Alderman Vrdo- 
lyak or Burke, or even Governor Thompson of obstructing orogress when there 
exists a lack of ade<^uate public service delivery in neighborhoods throughout the Ist 
Congressional District. , , jr. — 

In my opinion, the honeymoon is over for Mayor Washmgton and Congressman 
Charles Hayes. Black Chicagoans have given Mayor Washington and 1st Congres- 
sional District RepresenUtive Charles Hayes a clear mandate— reform Chicago s 
govern mentel apparatus and create more job opportunities in black neighborhoods. 

Black voters of the Ist Congressional District deserve an economic dividend, a 
return on our political investment. Clearly, if you study democratic votes cast in the 
1983 mayoral campaign, you will find out that wards in the Ist District turned out 
an 85% plurality for Mayor Washington. • ♦u- i^ r«n 

It is time to implement the mayor neighborhood development plan in the i",^"* 
gressional District. Strong public/private joint venture projects must be established 
immediately, utilizing the Washington administration neighborhood development 
approach involving city departments and progressive communiW-bMed organiza- 
tions. Bureaucrats in the departments of planning and economic development must 
implement special projects that deal with mcentives for the creation of new business 
ventures and additional employment opportunities that benefit low-income residents 
in the north end of the 2nd ward, the entire 3rd ward and the northwestern section 

of the 4th ward. , j * i „ 

These near Southside lakefront communities deserve special attention, due to long 
established patterns of urban blight, gentrification/displacement and systematic 
racial exploitation perpetrated on the low-income residents who live ther«- f"V?®!i 
more, this area of the Ist Congressional District is the homebase and political turf 
of Mavor Washington, It is the community that will experience the greatest social 
and economic change over the next eight years as a consequence of the projected 
1992 World's Fair at Burnham Harbor. , ^ r 

In conclusion, let me thank the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities for 
the chance to voice what I consider to be a crucial economic concern "Ufecting citi- 
zens of the Ist Congressional District. Before 1 conclude my statement, I would like 
to make two recommendations to Congressman Charles Hayes and Mayor Washing- 

The T.R.U.T.H. neighborhood redevelopment pro^ should be considered for 
year-round funding under the Job Training Partnership Act of 1983. The Pjo^j* 
an innovative community development program ;^that helps low-inwme wd j<*leBe 
young Chicagoans from Robert Taylor homes and the 3rd wa^d obtain the training 
and job experience they need in order to find permanent work, which will enable 
them to become productive citizens. 
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2. The con^reflaional office of Charles Hayes supports and provides technical as- 
sistance for a scheduled T.R.U.T.H, all-day community development planning con- 
ference set for Friday, August 3lst, 1984, at the Charles Hayes Center, 4825 S, 
Wabash. 

Hopefully, Mayor Washington and Congressman Hayes will consider this confer- 
ence, organized by youth participants employed by the mayor's summer youth em- 
ployment and training program significant enough for out two most prominent 
elected officials to take an active role by participating in this vital community 
event. 
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CommHtM OA Edtieafioii ond Ubof 



H.R. 5017 



SUMMARY OP THE MAJOR PROVISIONS OF THE YOUTH 
INCENTIVE EMPLOYMENT ACT, H.R 5017 

A. /'Mrpo*eu^Provid«« employment opportunitiw to economicilly disadvantaged 
youth who agree to resume or maintain attendance in a secondary Khool or 
alternative education or training program in purtuit of a diploma or iu 
equivalent. 

n. AHth0n2aUon-~42.O Billion for FY U.'i and iuch lums thereafter (approxi- 
mately 1 million youth would be served) . 

r. Kligible PartiripanU-~Y ouUi 16 to 19 years of age from economically dis- 
advantaged families who agree to : 

< 1 ) resume or maintain attendance in a secondary school or alternative 
education or training program in pursuit of a diploma or ita equivalent ; 

(2) maintain attendance and performance standards in the education 
or trai ning program and at the workaite. 

D. KhgibU Activilies — 

i\) Employment Opportunities offered by Public agencies, private non- 
profit organization* and private for-profit employers that are: 

(a) part-time during the school yean not in excess of «n average 
of 20 hours per week for each youth ; 

(b) full-time uur5ng the summer months, not in excess of 40 hours 
per week for each youth, and not to last les* than 8 weeks with any 
worknite sponsor. 

(2) Basic education services to eligible participants which may include 
alternative education and remediation. 

K. KligihU ^nfiVy— Service Delivery Areaa eaUblished under Section 101 of thf 
Job Trainini? Partnership Art: 

<1) Funds are to be allocated directly to the Grant Recipient for the 
Ser\'ice Delivery Area; 

(2) The program is to be administered by the Administrative entity 
designated for the Service Delivery Area. 

SECTION BY^SECnON ANALYSIS 

.sVrrion l^kort Title 

Thi« section provides that the legislation may be cited as the "Youth In- 
cfntive Kmployment Act." 

Sfrtton i — Purpote 

This stKrtlon statet. that the purpose of this Act is to provide part-time 
employment during the school year and fulNtime employment during the summer 
months to eligible youth who agre« to pursue further education and training. 
•sVrMon J — AVij^tb/e Youth 

This section states that to eligible, youth must be : between 16 and 19 
years of age unclusive) at the time o{ assignment to a workaite; economically 
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diudvanURed ; unemployed ; and, « resident of the service delivery srea of the 
•dministerinK entity. Youth who meet these criteria must «lso agree to maintain 
or resume attendance in lecondary school or an alternate education program 
conducted by a local educational agency or community based organization for 
the purpose of obtaining a high school diploma or ita equivalent, and must agree 
to equal or exceed attendance and performance standards in the education and 
training program and at the worksite. Remedial education programs which meet 
lUndards approved by the local educational agency «nd skill training progrsms 
approved by the administering entity can also be used. 

Priority for selection if given to youth who are educationally at-risk; that 
is, those who have failed to complete satisfactdrily one or more grades of school 
or who perfom at least two full grades below their expected level on sUte «nd 
locally approved standardized tesU. Youth who f«il to comply with the perform* 
ance standards for Khool «nd work shall be terminated from the program by the 
administering entity after aa opportunity for a hearing and « rtnding of non- 
compliance. 

Seetion 4^QwUifvino Smph^mtnt 

This lection states that programs which provide youths with part<time 
employment during the regular school year (not to exceed 20 hours per week), 
part-time employment during the months between regular school yean combined 
with remediation, classroom instruction or on-the-job training or apprenticeship 
training, and full-time employment for at least 8 weeks during the months in 
between regular school year (not to exceed 40 hours per week) «re programs 
which can be esUblished or assisted with funds under this Act These funds can 
be used to pay up to 100% of the wages and beneflU including the eosU of any 
employer-provided instruction and training of participating youth during the 
first 6 months of employment and up to 765fe of the wages, beneflU and coet of 
employer-provided instruction and training for youth during any succeeding 
months of participation in the program* 

This section also statea that funds may not be used to pay the wages or 
beneflU of any individual for full-tin»e employment during aummer months with 
e for-profit organisation unlcas it is a continuation of employment with that 
employer dur.ng the school year. Also, funds may not be used if the employer 
fAila to devel >p or enforce atUndance and performance sUndards consUtent with 
the provisions of this Act 

Sfction S—Oen^ HequirtmtnU for Htc^ipt and R$$triciion9 on uit of Funds 
This section speciflsa the criteria for obUining funds under this Act by an 
administering entity. It must develop and submit to the SecreUry of Ubor a 
Youth Incentive Plan in accordance with the provisions of this Act u well as 
provide 20rf maUhing funds, in cash or in-kind, from other Federal, sUte, local 
or private sources. 

Not leas than 70% of the funds shall be used for wages and beneflts, child 
care, transportation and other supportive eervices, and worksite uupervlsfon, 
supplies and training aids. Not less than IS^f of the funds shall be used for 
basic education services. Of this amount reserved for education, not more than 
IS^'f shall be used by education providers for supervision and administration. 

Srrtion 6 — Youth incentive Plan 

This section outlinrs the requirements for the Youth Incentive Plan that 
must be lubmitted to the SecreUry of Ubor by «n administering entity desirous 
of funds under this Act The pian must specify procedures for selection and for 
Assigning priority among eligible youth for participation in qualifying employ- 
ment und the concommiUnt education and traming programs. It must also ensure 
coordm.^tion with the Job Trainmg Partnership Act, the Vocational and Tech- 
nical Education Act and the Adult Education Act; describe arrangemenU made 
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with local education avenciet for tht wtabliihment and cnforeement of p«r» 
formance and att«ndanM standard! in tducation profframs for participanU u 
well aa for the development of flexible cUm acheduki to permit student partlci* 
pation during the school year. The pUn mutt alao deacribt arranfementa made 
with private non*proflt employen (including community baaed orfanisationa) 
for the eatabliihment and enforcemtnt of atte ndanca and performance itandardi 
in alternative education proframi offered by them and at the worUitaa. A 
description of ipecinc outreach proc«dur«a and programa to ensure participation 
by eligible school dropouU aa well aa In-achool youth, asauran^ that epecial 
efTorta will be made to racniit youth from familiea on public aaaiatanca (including 
teenage parenU), and a description of arrangemenU made with labo' organiia- 
tiona to enable youth participation in w^mticeship must also be indudo^. 

ThU section alao sUtes that bafore any pUn U submittod to tha Secretary 
of Labor, it must h»ve been approved by tht appropriate chief elactad officiaKs) 
for the area; bean approved by tha PrlvaU Industry Council in the sarvice 
delivery area; bean submittad for a 8<MUy review and comment period by the 
Governor; and been eubmittad to the SUU Job Training Owrdinating Council 
eflUblished under a Job Training Partnerahip Act for comment and review. For 
approval, the plan must maet all raquiremenU epecifled in thia Act and must 
conUin the commenU of the SUta Job Training Coordinating Council and an 
explanation of why these retommandations may not have been incorporated in 
the proposed plan. The plan also must conUin a sUtement that the Governor has 
reviewed it for conalatency with hia coordination and epecial aarvicea pUn under 
JTPA, and muat contain any commenU of the Governor and an explanation of 
the extent to which such comments conUin suggeations with which the plan does 
not conform and an explanation of the reasons for nonconformanea. 

This section also requirca the Secretary for each of flacal yeara 1986. 1986, 
and 1987 to select a repreaanUtive aaraple of service delivery areas to include in 
their planij a school performance bonus system to reward studenU who show 
continued improvement in their academic performance. Bonua systems m«y in- 
elude cMh bonuses, additional hours that may be worked in qualifying employ- 
ment ( up to 20 hours per weak) , and aaaignmtnt to preferred workaites. 

Section T^Basie EduaUion Servim 

This section requires funds reserved for baaic education servicea to b« used 
for effective programs to improve the basic education skilia of eligible youth 
Darticipatinjf in employment and training programs under this Act Education 
proiframs may include alternative education services and remediation. The ad- 
miniJJterinK entity shall contract for education services with local education 
ajfenciea. public or private nonprofit organisations if appropriate, including 
community-based organisations, or combinations of local education agenciea and 
other public or private nonprofit organisations. The a^on sUtca that applica- 
tions for such contracts muat conUin whatever information the administering 
entity requirea (according to guidelinea eaUbllahed by the SecreUry to assui* 
sufficient uniformity to allow national evaluation) , must be submitted to the SUte 
educational ajfency for review and comment before submission to the administer- 
mjr entity, and muat be prepared with participation of parenU, teachera and 
program administrators. 

Education providers that enroll studenU participating in programa under 
this Act muat a^ign an individual to supervise the recruitment of eligible partici- 
punu. enforcement of attendance and performance standards, development of 
flexible clawi schedulea, coordination between the education program and the 
works iW »nd administering entity, and counseling of youth participanu. This 
section further requirea that applicationa submitted to the admit «8tering entity 
for funds under this swrtion must conUin nssurances that thp agency submitting 
the application will be reaponaible for adminiatration and suparviaion of pro- 
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for fundi in futur* ye«r», mutt deMrib. the.llfible .gency .nd the pror«m. to 
U. conducted : ..aur* th.t th. propoMd pro,r«„ contiln. re^n.bl. 3". of 
.ubsuntui projrr*. tow.rd Improvin, the bwlc rtucati^.l .WIU oT low 
non'3 ^''''i'' ""^ontr.ct ni With pr.«U 

will best serve the need* of low..chl«vinf youth; assure th»t the .wnw w»i 

monitor complUnce with provlsloM of th« Art. 

Once • contr«rt U acrted to, the section requires the .dminlsterin. entity 
to make paymenU m quickly „ p.«lbl.. HowZr, no funTsC l» .w.rS!d 

omunce of youths on .pprov«J tesU of bwJc «.demic skills or unl«M th^^ 
iVfdon S— Special Conditiont 

h^f ^''i! • 0' »P««1«1 conditions which must be met 

before the SecreUry cn provide fln.nci.1 wsisUnce under this A^ K^iZl 
«pplic«nu cnnot ua. funds from this Act to provide public serv ce. which wer^ 
previously or customarily provide! by a political subdivlslorrr l^rrtuc.* 
wncy in the Service Delivery Area. AUo. thU section sUte. Z Slowable 
activities under this Act: ^ould reault In a« overall incre... In^mpSn * 
must not dispUce currently unempk>y«J workers; muat not impair exUtlng 
H^rv ce contracu nor r^ult In th. subatitution of f«ler»l fund. for^U,er funi' 
must not «u^ln the substitution of Job. un<Ur this act for .x^lVt^r'. 
ally ssslsted job.; mu.t not emptoy a youth when another person in a similar 
job IS on tay^iff from th, participatlni «npk>y.r ornnlMtten ; mus? not c»Z 
an employed ptrton to Iom their job In order to cr«.te a v«»uicy for a participant 
in this proirrun ; must not dUnipt the normal promotional Wne and miwt provide 
only entry level job. to partlclp«,U unlM applicable p.r«,nnel procedure, and 
colLH-tive bar«.lninf acreemenU have been complied with ; must give labor orm- 
nuations reprewntlni emptoyee. who are employed in work sImiUr to that 
proposed by an employer applicant rMMnable time to comment on the appllca- 

""•VP"'*'"** •PPwpri'U counMUnf .nd placement Mrvic to 

participating youth. 

This action alao sUte* that appropriate efforta will b. made to ensure that 
only elirbl, youth participate. The Secretwy can authorii. the raallocatlonof 
p.",^^ J f*!?;** ^ • ««"«bl« time period. 

f^ZVu "^u,*^,^ P«rtlclp.tlnf youth miut b. disregarded when determlninc 
family elipb llty for, and the amount of, any FMieral or fwlerally auUted pr^ 
fItT*u ^'.'f^yj"''^ '=*n,''°» b« ui«J to mploy any youth, who are found to have 
left Khool In order to participate In the profram. 
Srrlim 9~Wagf Pnntum* 

less thin th? '?7ll' P^ A**- ^o"**' P""" W 

uXr sLiidlrd.'*.,! . under section 6(a)(1) of the Fair 

l-aiwr Standards Act. the sUte or local minimum wage for the equivalent work, 
"r the prevailini rate of pay for sImlUr work offered by tl« Mrtlcl^M^^^^ 
IrlTLr ^' •'^.'"•»«rin, entity enter. |„to an agrMment "Jh ?he Sy? 

1. 1 in^v "fiob r.«lM.lflcatlon, minimum wageSTrd. 

n7«I ^il, ■ •"P'°y*':«nd the administering entity agree otherwii If 
trCrtVe'rSTnclia^ ^ ^'^^ 
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Thil Mction also lUtM that where there are disputes over new or reclaaai* 
fled jobs, the SecreUry of labor ihall determine ita itatus within 30 daya of 
receipt of « notice of protest from a labor organiiation representing sfTected 
employees. For Federal Davis*B«con construction projects under $5,000, the 
Secretary of Labor shall prescribe wage rates for youth between and including 
the minimum wage and the entering wage of an apprentice in the most nearly 
comparable apprenticeable occupation, and will prescribe the appropriate ratio 
of journeymen to participating youth. 
SeetUm JO^Authorization and AUocaticn 

This section authorises $2 billion for FY 19S5 and such sums thereafter 
for this Act of the total, one-half of 1% will be reservsd kUtf^f 



employea m the area in excess of a 6.6% unemployment rate. Of the amount 
resetted for hrogram evaluation, the Secretary shall use W/f for general evalua- 
tinn of programs under this Act, and 40'-f for an in«depth study, conducted by 
the National Institute of Education, of activiUes and programs designed to serve 
dro|)out youth under this Act 
Strtion ll—PamentM and ExptndiiureM 

Thin section states that all amounts allocated to an administering entity 
umler swtion 9 shall be paid to the grant recipient for that area, and it defines 
thi- sUrt'Up date for the program year a* July I. Appropriations for FY 19H3 
fund activities between October I, 1984 and July I, 1985, and the program year 
from July 1. 1985toJunedO, 1986. 

Sfetwn U—Afiministratton and Knforremtixt Frovisiom 

This section identifies the provisions of the Job Training Partnership Act 
that will a|)ply to this Act. 
fit rt ton I J -"Reports 

This Hectinn requires the administering entities to submit quarterly rejwrtu 
t«) the SetTi'tary of Ijibor on projecU authorised by this Act. The reports will 
iiicludi'- characteristics of participants; cosU of employment: improvement m 
sch.H)l attendunce; number of youth participants relative to tot^il eligible |h)PU- 
Kiiion ; job und employer characteristics; and. relative use of on-the-job training 
and ttpp«ntK-eship training in jobs funded by the Act. 
.sVWron / /)# Artiiioiw 

This Bwtion defines the terms used in the Act. 



entit||^^4h«^oUMringj 
of theMltJL^ 

advanUfdlywii r||idi^ 
of unejapf^j^iii thk an 



program evaluation. The re] 
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